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FOREWORD 


Amateur  players  desiring  to  establish  play-producing  groups,  as  well  as 
established  little  theaters  confronted  with  problems  of  stagecraft,  have  looked 
to  us  for  information  and  advice.  While  we  have  referred  them  to  helpful 
books  on  the  subject,  the  inquirers  have  returned  to  us  with  the  statement 
that  they  wanted  directions  that  were  applicable  immediately  to  the  problems 
they  had  to  meet,  given  in  such  a  manner  that  “he  who  runs  may  read”. 
Their  time  was  too  limited  and  their  funds  too  low  to  indulge  in  experiment 
or  research,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  with  them  the  little  theater  was  an 
avocation. 

Our  editorial  staff,  recruited  mostly  from  the  professional  field,  altho 
experienced  and  practiced  in  theater  production,  did  not  qualify  as  experts 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  little  theater.  We  then  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  problems  of  the  little  theater  were  peculiar  to  itself.  After  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  of  the  subject  it  was  decided  that  the  most  helpful 
treatise  on  the  little  theater  would  be  a  handbook,  written  by  established 
little  theaters  themselves.  The  idea  seemed  so  good  that  it  was  put  into 
immediate  execution.  A  prize  of  $100  was  offered  by  The  Billboard  Publishing 
Company  for  the  best  article  pertaining  to  the  little  theater,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  book  was  to  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  asking  for  it. 

The  response  was  most  gratifying,  as  a  glance  at  the  index  will  prove. 
America’s  finest  little  theaters  sent  in  the  fruits  of  their  experience.  Without 
exception  the  contributors  stated  that  they  were  more  interested  in  being 
helpful  to  the  brother  amateur  than  they  were  in  the  prize.  This  unselfish 
attitude  was  exemplified  when  the  author  of  the  prize-winning  article, 
H.  O.  Stechhan,  of  the  Pasadena  Community  Players,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  turned 
the  prize  money  into  the  building  fund  of  the  new  Pasadena  Community 
Playhouse.  Unselfishness  is  but  one  phase  of  the  fine  idealism  that  is  build¬ 
ing  permanent  little  theaters  all  over  America,  so  many  of  them  that  they 
made  a  splendid  showing  when  they  sent  their  delegates  to  the  First  Little 
Theater  Conference,  held  this  year,  1924,  at  the  Pasadena  Community  Play¬ 
house. 

To  this  splendid  democratic  movement,  behind  which  civic  clubs  are  now 
aligned  for  community  welfare,  recognizing  its  value  in  satisfying  the  drama 
hunger  of  those  out  of  touch  with  the  commercial  theater  and  transforming 
the  merely  stagestruck  into  earnest  students  of  dramatic  art,  we  dedicate 
this  Little  Theater  Handbook,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written — without 


price. 


THE  BILLBOARD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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PREFACE 


_  What  is  a  “Little  Theater”?  Whatever  the  term  meant  originally  it  cer— 

pis y 

things^of^lntereJt'^o^h'e  professk)na^stag^.  new'  and  P«rhaps  important. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  “Little  Theaters”  there  are  in  America  Some 
say  thousands;  certainly  there  are  many  hundreds.  The  Little  Theater  Serv- 
ice  of  The  New  York  Drama  League  has  affiliated  several  hundreds  of  them 

rWe  hav®  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of  others  that  we  do 
not  know.  There  are  many  kinds:  community  theaters,  that  in  some  measure 
take  the  place  of  the  old  stock  company;  theaters  in  schools  colleges  and 
universities,  that  form  a  portion  of  the  curriculum,  as  it  were-  theaters  in 
churches  and  clubs.  There  is  no  end  of  them.  One  is  born  every  miSute” 
almost  as  often  one  dies!  But  many  survive;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
constitute  an  interesting  phenomenon,  a  sign  of  the  times. 

But  the  so-called  “little  theater  movement”  is  not  a  movement  at  all*  it 
kicks  the  coherence,  the  unity,  the  principles  of  a  “movement”  There  is  sig- 
mficance  however  in  the  fact  that  the  amateur  has  turned  his  attention  to 
the  theater,  not  entirely,  as  m  the  past,  simply  to  have  fun  (tho  that  is  reason 

enough),  but  also,  m  many  cases,  to  do  something  good  in  playwriting  acting 
lighting,  scenic  design.  s’ 

Laugh  at  it  all,  if  you  like.  What  is  good  in  it  does  not  mind;  and  what 
is  absurd  m  it  should  be  laughed  at.  Indeed,  it  laughs  at  a  portion  of  its  very 
seif  _  George  Kelly  s  The  Torchbearers”,  a  clever  and  good-natured  satire  on 
certain  foolish  phases  of  amateur  theatricals,  has  been  repeatedly  produced 
by  Little  Theaters.  Those  irresistible  cartoons  by  W.  A.  Hill  in  The  New 
York  Tribune  are  treasured  by  none  more  than  by  Little  Theater  people.  We 
alone  know  how  true  and  how  funny  they  really  are 

In  the  meantime,  the  best  of  tee  Little  Theaters  (I  shall  not  mention 
names,  tho  I  have  several  m  mind)  have  in  themselves  entirely  justified  the 
Little  Theater  movement”  by  their  experiments.  They  are  feeding  the  pro¬ 
fessional  stage  with  plays,  with  directors,  with  actors,  with  designers.  And  as 
for  the  less  important  organizations,  they  have  at  least  “increased  the  public 
stock  of  harmless  pleasure”.  And,  indirectly,  they  also  may  have  helped  the  pro¬ 
fessional  stage  by  teaching  their  workers  something  of  the  problems  and 
difficulties  of  that  most  composite  and  intricate  of  all  the  arts — the^drama. 

this  lenders  the  present  volume  significant  and  useful.  The  forty  articles 
in  it  treat  every  phase  of  amateur  production — organization,  financing,  policy, 
directing,  choice  of  plays,  lighting,  designing  and  making  of  scenery.  They 
are  written  by  persons  whose  ideas  and  knowledge  come  from  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  and  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  No  one  will  agree  with 
everything  that  is  said  in  this  book.  Some  of  the  writers  contradict  one 
another;  but  each  has  something  to  contribute. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  series  presents  a  surpassing  amount  of  good  matter 
coming  from  many  sources.  The  beginner  will  find  it  invaluable.  Even  the 
most  experienced  amateur  producer  will  be  interested  in  reading  what  others 
are  doing  and  thinking. 

In  gathering  the  material  for  this  symposium,  and  in  presenting  it  in  the 
present  form,  The  Billboard  has,  it  seems  to  me,  made  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  Little  Theater  world,  and  I  trust  that  the  volume  may  find  many 
many  readers.  ’ 

S.  M.  TUCKER, 

Director,  Little  Theater  Service, 

The  New  York  Drama  League. 
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Article  No.  1 


THE  LITTLE  THEATERS  HAVE  THEIR  FLING 


By  ARTHUR  J.  BUSCH 


(Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board,  Brooklyn 
Theater  Guild.) 


WHEN  Augustus  Thomas  enumerated  the 
plans  of  the  American  National  Theater 
at  a  luncheon  given  not  so  long  ago  for 
the  exclusive  enlightenment  of  the  dramatic 
editors  and  critics  of  the  New  York  newspapers 
he  was  especially  concerned  with  the  Brittle 
Theaters.  It  was  thru  them,  he  thought,  that 
the  American  National  Theater  could  be  made 
possible.  But  they  have  a  lot  to  learn,  he 
also  thought,  and  the  American  National  The¬ 
ater  was  to  be  their  teacher  and  guardian  angel. 
So  the  way  to  go  about  the  job  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  play  in  the  correct  and  meticulous  man¬ 
ner — according  to  the  American  National  The¬ 
ater.  Something  like  $30,000  was  spent  upon 
the  production  of  Shakespeare’s  “As  You  Like 
It”  and  with  trumpet  flourish  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  opened  at  the  Forty-Fourth  Street  The¬ 
ater,  New  York,  on  'Monday1  evening,  April  23, 
and  closed  the  following  Saturday.  A  lesson 
to  the  Little  Theaters! 

I  sat  thru  that  first  performance  and  was 
bored  to  death.  Two  weeks  later  I  sat  thru 
twenty  performances  of  one-act  plays)  given  at 
the  Bayes  Theater  by  as  many  Little  Theater 
groups  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Drama  League  and  had  a  great  time.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Little  Theater  tournament. 
Contrary  to  expectations — even  the  expectations 
of  the  Drama  League  itself,  which  acknowledged 
its  obligations  “to  the  judges  for  their  hero¬ 
ism”- — the  proceedings,  which  occupied  five  con¬ 
secutive  nights,  were  by  no  means  tedious.  .Each 
night  held  forth  for  the  judges,  the  Drama 
League  committeemen,  journalists  and  those 
who  were  courageous  enough  to  take  the 
chance  delightful  surprises,  new  thrills  and 
unanticipated  revelations.  And  the  whole  thing 
was  done  without  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
American  National  Theater. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Little  The¬ 
ater  Tournament  included  only  the  groups  of 
the  Metropolitan  district,  a  district  where  Lit¬ 
tle  Theaters  are  not  needed  so  badly  as  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Think  what 
a  national  tournament  would  reveal!  And  is  it 
not  possible  that  since  the  first  tournament  has 
been  an  out-and-out  success,  and  since  the  Drama 
League  has  planned  to  make  it  an  annual  event, 
with  the  Belasco  Cup  as  the  incentive,  that 
a  national  tournament  will  inevitably  follow? 
And  if  this  comes  to  pass,  is  it  not  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  such  a  tournament  will  evolve  into 
a  national  theater?  Perhaps  this  never  entered 
the  minds  of  the  organizers  of  the  tournament. 


whose  intention  it  was  merely  to  give  the  vari¬ 
ous  Little  Theater  groups  an  opportunity  to 
see  each  other’s  work  and  to  inspire  a  spirit  of 
healthy  competition.  This  seems,  however,  a 
more  direct  and  natural  route  to  a  national 
theater  than  the  method  advanced  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Theater  of  Augustus  Thomas. 

The  tournament  revealed,  among  other  things, 
the  fact  that  among  the  Little  Theater  workers 
are  to  be  found  a  few  genuine  craftsmen.  The 
curtain  arose  on  settings  which  were  remark¬ 
ably  artistic  in  their  simplicity.  Within  the 
limitations  of  an  amateur  budget  the  technical 
staff  finds  it  a  necessity  to  do  the  most  with 
the  least  material.  The  result  is  very  often  an 
amazing  piece  of  work.  Nothing  was  put  upon 
the  stage  during  the  Little  Theater  Tournament 
that  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  Everything 
became  a  component  part  of  the  production; 
hence,  there  was  a  far  greater  degree  of  ar¬ 
tistic  simplicity  in  many  of  the  presentations 
than  is  to  be  found  in  a  good  many  Broadway 
productions  where  money  is  sometimes  squan¬ 
dered  indiscriminately  upon  gorgeousness  rather 
than  upon  beauty.  So,  too,  was  the  same  sim¬ 
plicity  to  be  noticed  in  the  lighting.  In  this 
the  commercial  theater  was  often  surpassed  by 
the  Little  Theaters.  The  vanity  of  the  actor 
was  not  permitted  to  force  itself  with  disas¬ 
trous  effect  upon  the  technical  staff.  If  a  room 
happened  to  be  lighted  with  a  single  lamp, 
footlights  and  spots  were  not  shot  all  over  the 
place  just  for  the  sake  of  illuminating  some 
vain  actor’s  physiognomy.  No,  there  was  very 
little  of  such  stupid  work  done  by  these  ama¬ 
teurs.  On  the  whole,  a  fine  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  imagination  was  displayed.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  always  fresh  and  interesting. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  selection  of  plays 
was  not  altogether  fortunate.  But  the  reason 
for  that  is  not  so  far  to  see.  Our  best  writers 
do  not  spend  so  very  much  time  writing  plays 
in  the  one-act  form,  because  the  outlet  is  so 
limited  and  unprofitable.  Hence,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  all  of  the  twenty  plays  could 
not  have  been  excellent  nor  even  good. 

The  East-West  Players  were  awarded  the  Be¬ 
lasco  Trophy  for  their  presentation  of  George 
Calderon’s  “The  Little  Stone  House”.  This 
does  not  exactly  mean  that  it  was  the  best 
play  of  them  all,  for  the  trophy  was  awarded 
to  the  group  having  the  highest  average  of 
excellence  in  the  quality  of  play,  setting,  act¬ 
ing  and  general  production.  In  a  wide  variety 
of  plays,  however,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
pick  a  single  play  and  say  that  it  is  the  best. 
That  would  be  dogmatic  criticism.  “The  Little 
Stone  House”  was  at  least  among  the  best. 
“The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife”,  by 
Anatole  France,  for  example,  is  another  ex- 
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cellent  play  which  had  its  place  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  It  wouldn’t  be  quite  fair  to  say  that 
Anatole  France’s  piece  is  better  than  George 
Calderon’s  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  say 
that  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing’’  is  a  better 
play  than  “Hedda  Gabler’’. 

The  tournament  did  emphasize,  however,  that 
Little  Theaters  do  give  their  audiences  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  one-act  plays  by  some  of  our 
best  writers  which  might  otherwise  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  library  shelf  and  obscurity.  There 
was,  for  example,  Christopher  Morley’s  charm¬ 
ing  “Thursday  Evening”,  given  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  performance  by  the  Institute  of  Players 
of  Brooklyn.  There  were  also  “The  Trysting 
Place”,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  and  “Boccaccio’s 
Untold  Tale”,  by  Harry  Kemp.  Since  the  plays 
that  were  given  are  more  or  less  generally 
known,  however,  I  will  list  them  and  the 
groups  by  whom  they  were  produced.  They 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  presentation: 

“The  Rut’’,  by  Sara  Sherman  Pryor,  given 
by  the  Little  Theater  League  of  Bridgeport; 
“The  Trysting  Place”,  by  Booth  Tarkington, 
given  by  the  Wayside  Players  of  Scarsdale; 
“Boccaccio’s  Untold  Tale”,  by  Harry  Kemp, 
given  by  the  Riverside  Players  of  Greenwich; 
“The  Revolt  of  the  Mummies”,  by  Theodore 
Pratt,  given  by  the  Huguenot  Players  of  New 
Rochelle;  “A  Thousand  Generations  and  One”, 
by  Ethel  E.  Keyes,  given  by  the  Women’s  Club 
of  Great  Neck;  “Under  Conviction”,  by  J.  M11- 
nor  Dorey,  given  by  the  Trenton  Players’  Guild 
of  Trenton;  “None  Are  So  Blind”,  by  Mark 
Hellinger,  given  by  the  Circle  Players  of  Man¬ 
hattan;  “Thursday  Evening”,  by  Christopher 
Morley,  given  by  the  Institute  Players  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  “The  Crow’s  Nest”,  by  William  Manley, 
given  by  the  Fireside  Players  of  White  Plains; 
“Punk’’,  by  Henry  Clapp  Smith,  given  by  the 
Alliance  Playerq  of  Jeresy  City;  “The  Clock”, 
by  Robert  Courtney,  given  by  the  Gardens  Play¬ 
ers  of  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.;  “The  Man  Who  Mar¬ 
ried  a  Dumb  Wife”,  by  Anatole  France,  given 
by  the  Temple  Players  of  Manhattan;  “The 
Little  Stone  House”,  by  George  Calderon,  given 
by  the  East-West  Players  of  Manhattan;  “Will 
o’  The  Wisp”,  by  Doris  Halman,  given  by  the 
Adelphi  Dramatic  Association  of  Brooklyn; 
“Torches”,  by  Kenneth  Raisbeck,  given  by  the 
Cranford  Players  of  Cranford,  N.  J.;  “The 
Pot  Bailer”,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg,  given  by  the 
Clark  Street  Players  of  Brooklyn;  “Three  Pills 
in  a  Bottle”,  by  Rachel  Lyman  Field,  given  by 
the  Nyack  Club  Players  of  Nyack;  “The  Mon¬ 
key’s  Paw”,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs,  given  by  the 
Montclair  Players  of  Montclair,  N.  J.;  “The 
Mistletoe  Bough,  by  Dorothy  Stockbridge, 
given  by  the  Stockbridge  Stocks  of  Manhattan; 
“Another  Way  Out”,  by  Lawrence  Langer, 
given  by  the  Players’  League  of  Manhattan,  and 
“Aria  De  Cappo”,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
given  by  the  Gats  of  Manhattan. 

The  three  groups  that  were  awarded  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  each  for  the  best  productions  were, 
besides  the  East-West  Players,  The  Gardens 
Players  of  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  with  “The  Cloek” 


and  the  Fireside  Players  of  White  Plains  with 
“The  Crow’s  Nest”. 

The  East- West  Players,  winners  of  the  Belas- 
co  Cup,  which  will  be  held  by  them’  until  the 
next  annual  tournament  to  be  held  next  May, 
are  indeed  deserving  of  their  laurels.  Here  is 
a  group  that  has  been  working  under  the  able 
direction  of  Gustav  Blum  for  many  years,  work¬ 
ing  hard  and  faithfully  toward  an  ideal.  They 
were  not  to  be  discouraged  in  the  face  of  finan¬ 
cial  hardships — the  inevitable  wrolf  at  the  door 
of  a  Little  Theater.  It  is  their  aim  ultimately 
to  establish  a  one-act  playhouse  in  Manhattan. 
Never  have  they  deviated  from  their  aim.  The 
Belasco  Cup  should,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  it  will,  spur  them  on  to  even  greater  ef¬ 
forts.  They  are  now  the  standard  bearers  of 
the  small  army  of  Little  Theaters  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district,  and  they  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  it. 

And  all  this  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
twentietl  century  may  be  attributed,  in  a  sense, 
to  the  influence  of  Andre  Antoine’s  inspiration 
back  in  1877  in  Paris.  For  then  it  was  that  the 
THEATRE  LIBRE,  perhaps  the  first  Little  The¬ 
ater,  wyas  established.  Then  came  Lugne  Poe’s 
workshop  theater,  and  in  1890  Stanislavsky’s 
Moscow  Art  Theater.  The  actors  in  all  three  of 
these  theaters  were  amateurs — amateurs  but 
artists.  Look  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theater  to¬ 
day! 

Yet  the  Little  Theaters  are  often  scorned  and 
ridiculed.  True,  there  are  many  of  them  made 
up  tlioroly  of  dilettantes  dabbling  in  something 
which  they  consider  a  mere  playtoy  for  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  their  vanity.  Naturally  there  is 
bound  to  be  more  ore  than  metal.  But  who, 
after  all  is  said  against  them,  can  say  that 
the  Little  Theaters  have  not  exercised  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  so-called  commercial  theaters? 
Has  not  the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  even  before 
its  visit  to  this  country,  influenced  our  own 
theater?  But  there  is  far  more  evident  proof 
than  that. 

The  Theater  Guild  stands  now  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  American  Theaters.  And  the  The¬ 
ater  Guild  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  old 
Washington  Square  Players — amateurs.  Does 
this  show  no  influence?  And  what  of  the  Prov- 
incetown  Players?  Certainly  no  one  can  deny 
that  Eugene  O’Neill,  the  foremost  dramatist  of 
our  country  today,  received  his  greatest  en¬ 
couragement  and  nourishment  from  this  group 
of  ambitious  souls.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little  laboratory  play¬ 
house  in  (MacDougal  street,  O’Neill,  eminently 
impractical,  would  still  be  comparatively  ob¬ 
scure.  What  professional  producer,  at  the  time 
the  Provincetowners  undertook  it,  would  have 
produced  the  “Emperor  Jones”?  These  ques¬ 
tions  need  not  be  answered;  they  are  altogether 
too  obvious.  It  was  the  Little  Theaters  in  this 
country  that  were  first  t»  experiment  in  the  new 
stagecraft  that  found  its  birth  with  Gordon 
Craig  and  Adolph  Appia.  Out  of  their  earnest 
gropings  came  Robert  Edmund  Jones,  Lee  Simon- 
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Hon,  Norman  Bel-Geddes,  John  Murray  AndersOD, 
(Arthur  Hopkins  and  Cleon  Throckmorton.  What 
iplace  did  the  artist  have  in  the  theater  before 
!the  Little  Theaters  showed  the  professional 
manager  what  he  could  do  for  him?  Can  any¬ 
one  deny  that  the  theater  has  been  enriched  by 
the  artist? 

There  are  still  many  who  refuse  to  see  this 
influence,  but  whether  they  see  it  or  not  the 
fact  remains  that  it  exists,  and  that  our  the¬ 
ater  is  just  so  much  better  today  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago  because  of  and  not  in  spite  of  it. 

It  is  all  because  the  Little  Theater — the  gen¬ 


uine  Little  Theater  I  mean — is  free,  as  free 
as  art  is  free.  And  out  of  this  freedom  things 
are  bound  to  come,  new  things  and  better 
things.  And  the  Drama  League,  Channing  Pol¬ 
lock  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  has  taken 
a  step  in  establishing  the  Little  Theater  Tour¬ 
nament  which  should  inspire  the  various  groups 
to  greater  effort,  to  more  serious  purpose,  to 
the  encouragement  and  development  of  new  na¬ 
tive  dramatists,  that  we  may  have  in  true 
measure  a  genuine  national  drama,  and  finally 
perhaps  a  real  national  theater.  That  is  the 
mission  of  the  Little  Theater. 


Article  No.  2:  THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ARTICLE 

LITTLE  THEATER  ORGANIZATION 


By  H.  0.  STECHHAN 

(Pasadena  Community  Playhouse  Association) 


,i— n,HERE  are  little  theaters  and  little  thea¬ 
ters,  it  goes  without  saying.  But  the 
ideal  little  theater,  the  one  with  the 
nmost  reasonable  hope  for  success,  is  soundly 
Lorganized  on  such  a  basis  as  will  insure  its 
|::continuity.  Otherwise  it  can  not  weather  sea¬ 
son  after  season. 

What  the  non-professional  or  community  thea¬ 
ter  must  get  away  from,  if  it  is  to  endure, 
is  all  semblance  to  the  amateur  dramatic  club 
iio f  other  days — that  loosely  knit  activity  which 
;used  to  put  on  plays  sporadically  and  chiefly 
to  appease  the  vanity  of  those  taking  part. 

But  the  worth-while  little  theater  today  is 
^composed  of  a  group  of  intelligent  workers  in 
:ithe  allied  arts,  who  always  welcome  new  ac¬ 
cessions.  With  them  co-operation  is  the  thing, 
Hand  they  eliminate  personality,  as  far  as  it  is 
rhumanly  possible,  that  dramatic  productions 
:may  be  made  whose  appeal  will  be  general 
•rather  than  merely  to  the  friends  of  the  par- 
iticipants. 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  learned  by  the 
^Pasadena  Community  Players  i»  six  years  of 
, (working  together.  Their  ideal  is  broad  and 
idemocrltic.  Hence  they  have  banned  exclu¬ 
siveness  from  the  organization.  There  are  no 
■(social  requirements  to  belong.  Talent  is  the 
(main  requisite.  Where  that  is  lacking,  the 
(desire  to  participate  is  taken  in  lieu  and  nour¬ 
ished  in  the  hope  that  it  may  flower.  It  often 
(does. 

A  goodly  membership — the  more  the  merrier, 
(ias  the  saying  goes — is  highly  desirable,  so  as 
Slto  have  workers  as  well  as  missionaries.  For 
cobvious  reasons  members  should  be  recruited 
!( from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  from  the  vari- 
cous  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  com- 
ijmunity  if  it  is  to  be  a  genuine  community 
((activity.  That  is,  if  you  desire  to  utilize  the 
:i  drama  as  a  social  force  and  give  your  com- 
iimunity  the  benefit  of  it  rather  than  merely 
• to  put  on  plays  for  its  passing  amusement. 

In  the  classic  days  of  ancient  Greece  the 

((theater  of  Athens  was  a  popular  institution. 
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But  since  then  it  has  been  getting  away  from 
the  people  more  and  more.  A  decade  ago 
Percy  Mackaye  protested  vigorously  against  the 
commercialized  theater,  where  dramatic  ideals 
were  sacrificed  to  mere  money  making.  In  this 
connection  he  voiced  a  plea  for  citizen  drama, 
meaning  plays  “for,  of  and  by”  the  people 
instead  of  paid  performers. 

This  plea  was  the  inspiration  of  a  dozen 
Pasadenans,  who  got  together  in  the  summer 
of  1917  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  to  provide  their  community  with  spoken 
drama.  It  was  too  small  to  support  a  stock 
company  and,  owing  to  the  world  war  and  the 
films,  “the  road”  was  practically  a  thing  of 
the  past,  theatrically  speaking. 

A  skeleton  organization  was  formed  and  plays 
were  put  on  during  the  first  year  with  a 
nucleus  of  professional  players,  using  amateurs 
to  fill  in.  This  arrangement  did  wt  prove 
satisfactory.  Better  results  followed  the  next 
year,  when  the  organization  went  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  non-professional  basis. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  season  the  member¬ 
ship  totaled  forty-seven.  The  first  membership 
campaign  was  undertaken  and  in  twelve  months 
756  had  been  enlisted.  At  the  close  of  June, 
1923,  the  number  reached  1,547.  Until  now 
these  active  members  have  paid  a  nominal  fee 
of  one  dollar  a  year,  for  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  attend  membership  meetings  and  re¬ 
ceive  community  playhouse  announcements. 
Start'ng  this  year  the  active  dues  will  be  two 
dollars  per  annum. 

Two  auxiliary  or  revenue-producing  forms  of 
membership  have  been  added  recently.  Sustain¬ 
ing  members  nay  $25  a  year  and  patrons  $100. 
Last  season  the  Pasadena  Community  Play¬ 
house  enrolled  150  of  the  former  and  eleven  of 
the  latter,  or  1,737  members  in  all.  During 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  budget  calls  for 
doubling  this  number. 

It  is  the  membership  which  constitutes  the 
Community  Playhouse  Association  in  Pasadena. 
It  holds  an  annual  business  meeting  in  June 
of  each  year.  The  association  is  legally  incor¬ 
porated  to  provide  educational  recreation  for 
adults  and  children.  Directors,  who  compose 


the  governing  board  of  eleven,  are  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting.  They  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  not  more  than  three 
go  off  at  one  time,  so  as  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
tinuing  policy. 

The  governing  board  has  general  charge  of 
the  community  playhouse  and  the  players.  It 
organizes  by  electing  from  its  own  number  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  whose  duties  are  those  usually  performed 
by  such  officers.  This  board  meets  regularly 
once  each  month  and  as  often  as  the  presiding 
officer  deems  necessary  in  between  times. 

Experiences  have  been  many  and  varied  in 
the  past  six  years.  To  handle  them  all  sorts 
of  experiments  have  been  tried.  The  present 
method  of  functioning  is  the  result  of  gradual 
development.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to 
have  an  executive  committee  of  three  in  the 
board,  which  meets  several  times  each  month 
to  dispose  of  routine  matters,  allow  more  time 
for  discussing  the  bigger  problems  of  policy 
and  procedure  at  the  regular  monthly  meetings. 

There  are  nine  standing  committees,  named 
by  the  president,  to  handle  various  phases  of 
the  playhouse  work.  The  committee  members 
are  selected  outside  of  the  board,  from  the 
general  membership,  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  as  many  different  people  as  possible.  The 
fact  is  always  kept  foremost  in  mind  that  this 
is  a  community  organization,  hence  the  more 
active  workers  that  can  be  interested  the  bet¬ 
ter,  so  as  to  get  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of  contacts  with  different  elements  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  really  no  more  effective  way 
for  popularizing  a  little  theater. 

Reviewing  the  list  of  committees  alphabet¬ 
ically — they  are  all  of  prime  importance  to  the 
orderly  functioning  of  a  community  playhouse — 
there  is  first  the  building  committee.  It  is  in 
charge  of  the  new  playhouse,  which  the  Pasa¬ 
denans  plan  to  erect  soon  for  their  permanent 
home  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $200,000. 
Every  going  organization  should  have  a  build¬ 
ing  project  on  which  to  center  general  interest. 

The  casting  committee  has  seven  members, 
with  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  residents 
of  Pasadena.  These  committeemen  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  sched¬ 
uled  plays,  to  be  able  to  advise  with  the 
producing  director  when  parts  are  to  be  allot¬ 
ted.  It  is  their  business  to  draw  in  new  play¬ 
ers  constantly,  as  the  policy  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  against  developing  any  group  or  “stock 
company”.  As  competitive  tryouts  have  not 

proved  satisfactory,  final  selection  is  left  to 
the  director.  He  lists  all  players  in  a  card 
file. 

One  of  the  vital  groups  is  the  costume  com¬ 
mittee,  which  supervises  the  wardrobe  for  each 
production.  Its  duties  are  exacting  when  a 

costume  play  is  put  on,  for  most  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  are  designed  and  made  within  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  committee  also  manages  the 

wardrobe  department,  which  has  accumulated 
upwards  of  a  thousand  garments  of  all  sorts. 
It  beeps  a  record  of  all  volunteer  helpers  who 
may  be  called  in  to  sew  when  needed. 

The  decorations  committee  has  charge  of 


beautifying  the  Playhouse.  It  supplies  flowers 
for  the  lobby  and  the  stage.  The  Pasadena 
Garden  Club’s  co-operation  has  been  enlisted, 
and  it  never  fails  to  furnish  fresh  blossoms, 
foliage  and  shrubbery.  Each  Saturday  that 
two  performances  are  given — afternoon  and 
evening — supper  is  served  to  members  of  the 
cast.  This  affair  is  arranged  by  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee.  Sometimes  the  *  courtesy 
is  extended  by  a  Playhouse  member  at  one 
of  the  country  clubs,  or  else  the  association 
“stands  treat’’,  with  a  governing  board  mem¬ 
ber  as  host  or  hostess. 

The  finance  committee  has  charge  of  the 
budget  and  concerns  itself  with  the  problem 
of  guarding  against  too  great  a  disparity 
between  income  and  outgo.  At  rehearsals  and 
during  performances  back-stage  chaperons  are 
furnished  by  the  hospitality  committee.  This 
precaution  is  taken  to  safeguard  the  Play¬ 
house  against  criticism  that  might  otherwise 
be  uttered. 

It  is  the  membership  committee’s  duty  to 
bring  in  new  members  and  see  that  the  old 
ones  renew  when  their  cards  expire.  All  mem¬ 
berships  run  twelve  months  from  date  of  issue. 
In  this  way  the  campaign  can  be  kept  up 
the  year  round  and  made  to  yield  a  steady 
revenue,  which  is  important  in  an  organization 
of  this  sort,  because  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
maintain  itself  thru  the  box-office  without 
danger  of  becoming  commercial. 

There  is  no  more  important  group  in  the 
whole  organization  than  the  play  committee 
if  it  does  its  work.  The  director  recommends 
the  plays  which  he  favors  putting  on.  The 
committee  may  or  may  not  approve  his  sug¬ 
gestions  and  sometimes  proposes  substitutes.  The 
governing  board  has  the  final  say  so  regarding 
plays.  A  community  organization  first  and 
last,  the  Pasadena  Playhouse  is  committed  to 
no  one  type  of  play,  as  is  the  so-called  art 
theater.  Hence  it  makes  a  point  of  offering 
something  each  season  that  will  appeal  to 
every  element  in  the  community — from  “tired 
business  man”  to  intellectual — without  com¬ 
promising  or  lowering  the  association’s  dramatic 
standard.  To  this  program  as  much  as  to 
anything  else  the  steady  growth  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Community  Playhouse  is  attributed. 

Finally  there  is  the  production  committee — 
the  director's  right  hand.  He  outlines  play 
plans  and  conducts  all  rehearsals,  and  the 
committee  does  the  detail  work.  It  assembles 
furniture,  “rustles  ‘props’  ”  and  attends  to 
the  many  other  items  that  contribute  so  much 
to  the  ensemble  and  finish  of  a  presentation, 
really  making  or  marring  a  production. 

The  workers  enumerated  are  all  volunteers. 
Like  the  players,  they  are  amateurs  in  the 
word’s  best  sense,  because  they  do  for  the 
love  of  it  instead  of  as  a  business.  It  is  they 
who  make  it  a  community  activity.  Yet  no 
organization  will  grow  or  last,  in  season  or  out, 
which  depends  entirely  on  volunteers.  Certain 
phases  of  the  work  can  be  handled  successfully 
only  by  those  who  give  it  their  undivided 
attention. 
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Here  is  where  the  staff,  whose  members  are 
paid,  enters  in  such  an  organization  as  the 
Tasadena  Community  Playhouse.  Its  head  and 
shoulders  is  the  producing  director.  Besides 
being  a  technically  trained  man,  who  knows 
how  ,to  put  on  plays  with  nonprofessionals — • 
something  vastly  different  from  producing  with 
paid  actors,  which  makes  the  average  stage 
director  unsuited  to  little  theater  work — he 
must  be  able  to  confer  with  all  sorts  of  people 
and  induce  them  to  do  things  for  nothing 
which  they  wouldn't  think  of  doing  for  money. 
In  Pasadena  Gilmor  Brown  has  filled  this  im¬ 
portant  post  since  the  beginning.  His  tact  and 
enthusiasm  and  consecration  to  the  community 
ideal  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
organization’s  success. 

The  director’s  corps  consists  of  an  assistant 
director  for  lining  up  productions  and  a  stage 
manager  with  two  helpers,  who  builds  the  sets, 
handle;*  the  stage  and  supervises  the  lighting. 
From  time  to  time  a  scenic  artist  and  musical 
director  are  called  in  when  volunteers  are  not 
available  for  these  services. 

Far  from  least  important  in  the  little  thea¬ 
ter  is  the  business  department,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  non-profit  activity  conducted  on 
non-commercial  lines.  If  it  is  to  continue  the 
little  theater  must  operate  on  a  business  basis 
and  pay  its  bills  promptly.  Otherwise  it 
cannot  preserve  its  self-respect  or  the  respect 
of  the  townsmen  whom  it  seeks  to  serve. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  the  business 


manager.  He  controls  expenditures  by  means 
of  a  requisition  system — something  not  always 
easy  to  enforce  with  a  lot  of  volunteer  workers. 
He  keeps  the  accounts,  consults  with  the 

finance  committee  and  informs  the  governing 
board  of  financial  conditions.  Under  him  also 
is  the  box-office,  as  well  as  the  custodian, 
ushers  and  other  house  attaches. 

In  Pasadena  it  has  been  found  imperative  to 
make  a  special  feature  of  the  promotion  of 
the  Community  Playhouse.  When  it  seemed 

doomed  to  failure,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
season,  a  trained  publicity  man  was  added  to 
the  staff.  By  invoking  modern  methods  the 

Playhouse  idea  was  “sold”  to  the  public,  and 
it  has  continued  to  go  ahead  steadily  ever 
since.  Admission  is  within  reach  of  all,  as 
tickets  sell  for  from  25  cents  to  $1. 

This  is  a  civic  enterprise.  As  far  as  possible 
nothing  is  left  to  chance,  the  effort  being 
made  to  prepare  for  all  conditions  in  advance, 
as  every  well-organized  business  does,  without 
overlooking  the  human  element.  The  net  re¬ 

sult  is  that  today  the  Pasadena  Community 
Playhouse  is  a  going  concern,  with  an  invoiced 
valuation  of  $18,000  accumulated  in  six  years. 
All  departments  are  interdependent,  sand  they 
function  harmoniously,  owing  to  the  practical 
and  well-regulated  machinery  that  can  be 
adapted  to  any  average  American  community 
that  wants  to  provide  its  own  dramatic  en¬ 
tertainment  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  spoken 
drama  as  a  s>  c-ial  force. 


Article  No,  3: 

THE  MASQUE  OF  TROY 


By  JOHN  M.  FRANCIS 

(Manager  The  Masque  of  Troy  Players) 


THE  Masque  of  Troy  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  selects 
one  play  a  year  and  produces  it  once  a 
week  on  stages  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  never  the  same  and  where  staging  is  an 
ever-changing  problem.  Last  season  The 
Masque  produced  “The  Thirteenth  Chair”  and 
this  year  “Pomander  Walk”,  both  of  which 
present  great  difficulties,  and  yet  The  Masque 
has  surmounted  these  obstacles  by  an  outfit 
that  comprises  only  six  packages,  the  total 
weight  of  which  does  not  exceed  500  pounds 
and  which  can  easily  be  transported  in  a  small 
auto  truck.  This  outfit,  which  is  as  compact 
as  a  soup  tablet  and  as  elastic  as  macaroni, 
can  be  put  up  in  two  hours  and  jacked  in  a 
half  hour  by  one  man. 

“The  Thirteenth  Chair”  takes  place  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Crosby  mansion.  It  is  essential 
that  the  medium,  the  central  figure  in  the 
piece,  during  the  course  of  a  seance  raise  a 
table  with  her  hands;  also  a  knife  appears  in 
the  ceiling  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  by  the  murderer  after  having  stabbed 
one  of  the  guests. 

Now  the  ceilings  of  the  halls  where  The 


Masque  plays  are  not  equipped  with  places  for 
knives,  so  the  weapon  used  in  The  Masque 
production  was  sunk  into  the  top  of  a  grand¬ 
father’s  clock.  The  weapon  was  pivoted  in 
the  center  and  the  blade  was  weighted.  The 
handle  was  kept  down  by  a  wooden  nubbin, 
which,  when  pulled  from  off  stage  by  a  black 
shoemaker's  thread  invisible  to  the  audience, 
released  the  knife,  which  rose  out  of  the  clock 
looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had  been 
thrown  there.  The  clock  was  made  of  beaver 
board,  and,  being  hinged,  could  be  folded  up 
into  a  box.  A  metronome  furnished  a  grew- 
some  ticking  for  the  clock. 

The  trick  table  had  four  light  wooden  legs 
and  a  beaver-board  top,  in  the  center  of  which 
holes  were  cut.  The  table,  being  stained  a 
dark  mahogany,  appeared  heavy  and  added  to 
the  illusion  when  the  medium,  masking  the 
holes  with  her  hands  and  fingers,  inserted 
her  thumbs  in  the  holes  and  raised  the  table. 

A  three-quarter-inch  gas  pipe,  twelve  feet 
high,  wras  fastened  to  the  floor  in  both  the 
right  and  left  up-stage  corners  by  chains  and 
made  rigid  by  turnbuckles.  A  chain  was  run 
to  the  top  of  each  pipe  and  tightened  by  a 
turnbuckle,  and  screw  eyes  were  placed  on  the 
right  and  left  side  of  the  arch  and  these  were 
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.connected  with  the  anchor  posts,  thus  making 
the  form  of  a  room. 

Light  brown  cambric  curtains  with  blue 
iborders  were  pinned  into  the  links  of  these 
chains  with  safety  pins  so  that  the  curtains 
.could  not  slip,  being  held  by  these  links,  nor 
sag  because  of  the  turnbuekle  tension. 

A  curtain  rod,  supported  by  two  more  gas 
;pipes,  hung  on  to  the  chain  back  center,  held 
up  a  curtain,  thereby  making  an  acceptable 
window,  in  front  of  which  was  one  of  the 
company’s  trunks  covered  with  goods  similar 
to  the  cambric  “wall  paper’’,  and  this  looked 
like  a  very  comfortable  window  seat,  particular¬ 
ly  with  sofa  pillows  upon  it. 

Two  electric  wall  brackets  were  fastened 
to  the  window  pipes  and  two  more  brackets 
were  secured  to  two  other  gas  pipes  on  the  side 
-walls  opposite  each  other,  and  these  brackets 
were  wired  with  leaders,  which  were  connected 
with  a  four-way  socket  off  stage  which  was 
controlled  by  a  snap  socket  so  that  the  lights 
•  could  be  put  out  or  lit  instantly. 

Instead  of  doors,  curtains  were  used,  hung  on 
half-inch  gas  pipe  door  frames — seven  feet 
high,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches 
deep. 

All  the  gas  pipe  was  jointed  so  that  it  could 
itbe  reduced  to  three-foot  lengths  and  packed 
away  in  a  trunk  with  the  chains. 

The  above  outfit  was  for  a  stage  with  twelve- 
foot  head  room;  by  adding  lengths  to  the  gas 
•pipe  it  could  be  made  for  greater  head  room. 
When  the  head  room  was  only  nine  feet  only 


three 

of 

the  lengths 

of 

the  gas  pipe 

were 

fastened 

together.  The 

Masque 

carried 

cur- 

tains 

for 

a  stage  sixty 

feet  wide 

and  it 

never 

had  a  condition  that 

it 

could 

not  meet  at 

.once. 

The 

three  acts  of  “Pomander 

Walk” 

take 

place  in  a  secluded  nook,  where  are  five  little 
houses  beside  a  river.  Across  this  stream 
is  the  village  of  Chiswick,  half  hidden  in  the 
trees.  Chiswick  and  the  river  are  represented 
on  a  water-color  drop,  twelve  feet  high  and 
twenty  feet  wide.  There  is  a  wood  drop,  also 


done  in  water  colors,  twelve  feet  high  and 
ten  feet  wide,  and  a  twenty-foot  border  of 
blue  sky,  six  feet  wide.  These  drops  are 
hung  as  were  the  curtains  in  “The  Thirteenth 
Chair’’.  The  houses  are  four-foot  wings,  nine 
feet  high,  each  fitted  with  a  practical  door  and 
a  window  eighteen  inches  square  upstairs, 
These  houses  are  lashed  together  and  placed 
left  stage.  In  case  of  a  very  wide  stage, 
beneath  the  sky  drop;  when  the  stage  is  not 
wide  enough  for  the  sky  border  to  be  hung, 
in  front  of  the  wood  drop.  In  front  of  each 
house  is  a  fence  made  of  hinged  lattice  work. 
There  is  a  summer  house  of  lattice  work  seven 
feet  high.  The  walls  of  this  make  the  sides 
of  a  crate  for  the  smaller  house  fences.  The 
houses  are  packed  in  a  tarpaulin  and  in  this 
are  the  three  drops. 

A  sea  wall  of  cementish  gray  material  runs 
from  behind  the  summer  house  to  the  first 
of  the  row  of  houses,  masking  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  This  is  kept  up  by  a  chain. 
Behind  the  sea  wall  are  eight  lights  with  re¬ 
flectors  to  kill  the  shadows.  Growing  out  of  the 
sea  wall  are  crepe-paper  rose  bushes. 

Three  lengths  of  one  of  the  gas  pipes-  in 
“The  Thirteenth  Chair’’  make  a  splendid  flag 
pole  when  painted  white  and  placed  in  a 
Christmas  tree  holder  to  balance  the  pole.  On 
top  of  this  pole  is  an  old-fashioned  wind  mill 
weather  vane. 

One  of  the  spools  on  which  the  chain  was 
rolled  up  in  “The  Thirteenth  Chair’’  has  been 
mounted  and  painted  black,  and  now  has  the 
part  of  the  cannon  in  “Pomander  Walk’’  in 
addition  to  continuing  its  old  job  of  acting  as 
a  spool  for  the  chains  when  not  on  the  stage. 

The  cozy  seat  and  the  summer  house  and  the 
inviting  sun  bench,  when  stripped  of  their 
covers,  are  trunks  and  the  sun  bench  is  a 
sort  of  three-in  one  contrivance,  as  the  chains 
and  the  gas  pipe  are  packed  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  fastened  to  the  cover  are  the  footlights 
and  the  traveling  switchboard  and  the  fixtures 
for  the  “dimmer”,  which  is  operated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  pail  of  water  in  which  salt  has 


Setup  of  “Pomander  Walk”,  presented  by  The  Masque  of  Troy,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  its 

fourteenth  season. 
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jeen  dissolved.  The  electrical  outfit  and  the 
pipes,  however,  get  along  finely,  being  sep- 
rrate’d  by  a  tray  that  is  fastened  with  thumb 
screws  about  half  way  up  the  box. 

An  old-fashioned  street  lamp,  made  of  tin 
md  painted  a  light  sea  green  and  wired  so 
that  it  will  give  “little  light”,  is  carried 
without  being  crated  and  is  the  only  property 
which  does  not  do  double  duty. 

The  Masque  has  its  own  curtain,  made  of 
denim,  forty-three  feet  wide  and  operated  upon 
a  quarter-inch  wire  cable  which  is  made  taut 
by  turnbuckles,  and  across  it  in  big  letters  is 
its  name.  So  The  Masque  goes  about  the 
country  now,  with  its  six  packages,  asking  no 
favors — no  scenery,  no  footlights,  no  battens— 
not  even  a  platform.  Just  two  dozen  safety 
pins  and  three  electric  light  sockets  and  a  few 
screw  eyes,  and  then  it’s  up  with  the  curtain 
and  on  with  the  show,  for  The  Masque  has  at 
last  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  its  history  one  of 
its  most  dreamed  about  ambitions — an  outfit 
that  will  permit  it  to  give  its  plays  anywhere, 
whether  that  place  be  in  a  big  modern  theater 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  street  or  deep  down 
in  the  darkest  cellar. 


gether  thru  the  cement  of  enthusiasm  and 
friendship  born  of  united  effort.  Its  members 
act  because  of  the  love  of  it  and  all  it  asks 
the  beneficiary  is  to  get  it  and  its  effects  to 
the  stage  and  it  will  produce  the  show. 

The  “hot-supper”  requirement  was  put  in  so 
that  the  members  of  the  company  could  come 
to  the  playhouse  directly  from  their  work. 
Otherwise  many  of  them  would  be  unable  to 
have  a  supper,  and  a  full  stomach  is  a  better 
producer  of  good  acting  than  an  air  diet  any 
time.  So  neither  Marjolaine  nor  any  of  the 
other  members  of  the  cast  lose  any  glamour 
because  of  a  delicious  chicken  dinner. 

One  theatrical  personage  that  The  Masque 
has  not  is  a  prompter.  The  Masque  goes  on 
the  theory  that  the  audience  wants  to  witness 
a  play  and  not  to  hear  the  prompter  hiss  from 
the  wings  like  a  steam  radiator.  Also  it  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  dress  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  made 
for  a  eertain  person,  will  not  fit  another  per¬ 
son  of  a  different  build. 

Just  because  Laurette  Taylor  has  red  hair, 
why  should  all  of  the  other  “Pegs”  have  to 
have  red  hair?  Aren’t  there  Irish  girls  with 
black  hair — with  brown  hair? 


However,  it  was  not  always  thus.  Nay,  nay; 
not  by  a  good  deal.  Altho  it  now  has  a  pair  of 
shoes,  it  began  fourteen  years  ago  with  a 
shoestring.  It  toured  squeaky  stages  with 
“scenery”  and  platforms  where  wraps  had  to 
foe  borrowed  from  the  audience  and  pinned 
together  to  make  sidewalls.  An  orchestra  was 
a  matter  of  favor  from  the  beneficiary  and 
sometimes  when  there  was  none  one  of  the 
actresses  doubled — not  in  brass  but  in  ivories; 
she  played  the  piano.  And  at  one  time  all  the 
music  that  could  be  raked  up  was  a  bashful 
young  lady  who  only  knew  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of 
Thee”,  in  one  finger  and  the  only  instrument 
was  a  wind-stricken  melodeon  with  “the 
heaves”.  The  Masque  has  faced  curtains  that 
slid  sometimes;  curtains  that  dropped — on  the 
head  sometimes — and  curtains  that  worked — at 
inopportune  moments. 

There  were  many  other  inconveniences,  but 
the  sun  is  rising  now  and  the  day  promises 
much.  It  is  no  trouble  now  to  fill  its  schedules 
way  ahead  and  the  organization  is  in  much 
demand. 

“The  terms”  of  The  Masque  follow; 

(a)  Payment  of  royalty. 

(b)  Transportation  of  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

(c)  Cartage  of  effects. 

(d)  Hot  suppers  before  the  performance. 

This  last  provision  has  caused  many  a 

chuckle.  Louis  N.  Parker,  the  author  of 
“Pomander  Walk”,  for  instance,  after  having 
read  one  of  the  circulars  of  The  Masque,  wrote 
from  his  home  in  England:  “But  can  your  actors 
act  AFTER  a  hot  supper?  Doesn’t  it  take 
some  of  the  glamour  off  Marjolaine  to  know 
that  she  has  been  with  ‘fat  capon  lined’? 
However,  - 

But,  to  quote,  “there’s  a  reason”  for  all 
of  the  provisions.  The  Masque  has  stuck  to- 


Also  why  require  John  Smith  to  imitate  Willie 
Collier  when  he  is  naturally  funny  in  his  own 
particular  way? 

Also  why  follow  directions  laid  down  for  the 
original  production?  Take  “Pomander  Walk” 
for  instance.  An  elm  tree  is  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  stage.  Fair  enough— for  a  stage 
with  space  above  for  the  drooping  branches— 
but  with  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  head  room 
and  no  borders  those  branches  hide  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  houses  where  lots  of  the  action 
takes  place,  so  The  Masque  just  removed  the 
elm  to  the  side  of  the  stage  where  it  doesn’t 
interfere  without  the  slightest  apparent  injury 
to  the  lines. 

Then  isn't  it  so— that  it  is  preferable  to 
leave  out  an  “and”  or  a  “but”  occasionally 
and  even  a  speech  than  to  witness  the  awful 
spectacle  of  the  stage  being  held  while  the 
prompter  yells  out  a  line? 

The  people  in  The  Masque  are  trained  to  co¬ 
operate.  If  Sarah  has  forgotten  that  she  is 
supposed  to  hand  George  the  letter,  George 
looks  about  and  asks  Sarah:  “Is  that  letter 
for  me?”  and  Sarah  gives  it  to  him  and  no¬ 
body  but  George  and  Sarah  know  that  an 
awful  thing  has  occurred — that  Sarah  has  had 
to  be  prompted.  So  the  show’s  not  ruined  and 
everything  is  all  right.  Sarah  thanks  George 
and  the  next  time  if  George  flunks  Sarah  be¬ 
comes  a  good  Samaritan  and  the  audience  is 
none  the  wiser. 

The  result  is  that  the  best  of  feeling  exists 
and  friendships  are  formed  which  last  a  life¬ 
time.  In  fact,  such  is  the  cordial  relationship 
among  the  members  of  The  Masque,  past  and 
present,  that  each  year  a  reunion  is  held  and 
at  that  time  the  old  and  the  new  brought 
together  in  an  itimate  personal  way  so  that 
each  means  something  to  each  other,  and,  to 
all,  The  Masque  of  Troy  means  much. 
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Article  No.  4: 

HOW  WE  BUILT  UP  OUR 

LITTLE  THEATER  CLUBS 


"  i'-1  cup,  „  cp t*** , • 

Petersburg-,  Dundee  and  Deerfield,  Mich.)  Tack  the  painted  doors  on  the  frames  "and 

WE  started  in  a  U^tTof  1  000  First  ^“f®  tbem  ?n  the  °PeaiDZ»-  Euy  a  window 

nw'iT  haU  b°aid>  g0t’theha11  mtisT  the 'back.  The  maTerial®  fofthTt  s^  will  ^ 

bare  platform,  rnto^pr^cticlT^work^g1  ^r d e  &  ^°Ut  $20>  A11  wings  are  h^ld  in  place  with 

Then  we  got  people  together  as  ..  ^  UU  10pe  or  lash  Nnes  hanging  from  top  of 

the  club  and  used  Lillian  'Mortimer’s  nlavs^  th  'VInfe?  ln  thls  way  the  doors,  window  and  side 

cues  she  writes  for  S  Dennison  T’  Co  T™**  ^  J*  ^  any  P°Sition  to  suit 
Chicago;  they  come  to  see  them  Zdufed  hv  u  ^  °f  th®  play*  ^hting:  We 

our  club  before  they  print  same  Thev  sn  g  ^  eleCtriC  ligbts  beJlind  the  borders 

our  first  play  here,  wh^ch  interested' them  to  “  fW6  foUr  beWnd  each  border  with 

such  an  extent  that  they  contea“i  wi®  f°°tIightS  Wdl  do’  Have  the 

Mortimer  to  write  for  them  by  the  year  *  "  nVgS  to  coyer  the  door  painted  by  a  scenic 
Now  for  the  financing.  We  charge  tfie  club  7r!tr\>  aU.the  W°rk  ourselyes-  Make  a 
members  nothing,  but  send  to  a  scenic  artist  -  °Ut  °.f  b°ards  and  paint  white  and 

and  get  a  price  on  painting  a  front  curta'  “anSe  jt  so  it  can  be  hooked  on  the  front 

Whici  is  tea  cents  a  s„u„re  foot,  anti  nave  a  Lt  *”  Wkm  *“»  wl11 

pretty  scene  landscape  painted  with  a  hillboard  T,  .V. 

on  the  side  of  the  road.  We  paint  twelve  or  h  gG  thlb  Set  completely  the  wings  can 

fourteen  advertising  spaces  on  tins  sell  them  T  re‘Papered  Wlth  wal1  paper  °f  different  pat- 

to  the  merchants  at  $15  to  $20  each  and  nut  ^  &  &  C6lhng  PieCe  Can  be  added-  Make 

the  curtain  up  ourselves.  The  cumins" usuaC  ‘t  fra“®  ??  ^  lar*er  a11  around  than 

cost  $45  to  $50  including  the  ads  This  -ives  C  f  Wlth  cheesecloth  and  put  wall 

a  profit  of  $100  to  $125  on  curtain  and  satTs!  T**  °T  Cl°th'  Lay  the  ceilin=  flat  <»  the 

fies  the  owners  of  the  hall  in  exchange  for  th  n ag6  and  PUt  &  Sma11  rope  on  each  corner, 

rent.  Then  we  make  two  wings  for  each  side  ^  f°U1'  PUlleys  up  °n  tlle  ceiling  of  stage 
of  stage  5  feet  wide,  10  feet  high  Rpn,i  t  &n?  ^  the  r°PeS  thrU  them  and  pul1  the 
painters  and  get  four  pieces  of  canvas  painted  the  m  UP  ®“°Ug*  t0  S6t  the  wings  o£ 

for  wood  wings  and  tack  them  on  the  frames  in  ^  PlaC6  Under  lt-  Then  let  the  ceiling 
Thus  you  have  four  wood  wings  no  grooves  d  W“  0I\  t0P  °f  tbe  SGt  after  gettinS  it  all  set 

above-  head,  but  stage  braces  to*  hold  tf  UP  m  plaCe>  A  Slmple  way  to  get  this  set 

Place.  Then  get  a  drop  ai  ei  1  !  1“  Sfhtad  iS  t0  let  the  electric  light  wires  down 

woods,  ten  cents  a  square  foot  anm/11  thlU  h°leS  ln  the  ceilinS,  screw  large  reflectors 
against  the  back  waU  This  live"  a  °“  th®  eBdS  With  the  bulbs  aad  P«H  them  up 

set  that  can  be  elaborated  with  a'  fencfand  then^'  r^eCt°rS  f  Up  against  the  ceiliug, 

props,  which  the  company  member®  i  +  th  t  e  them  so  they  stay  up  in  place.  For 

For  borders  stretch  two  wires  over  the  toT  of  an<?*her  style  of  set  get  material  of  plain 

Wings  from  wall  to  wall  and  hang  green  paper  of  the  c  PaPer’  Pan6lS  to  St  eaCh  wing 

cambric  or  any  green  cloth  on  ?fn«  J  M  f  intenor  and  put  them  on  with  round- 
can  be  drawn  on  0r  off  with  cords  T  1?  ^  Upholstering  tacks>  Just  pushed  in  with 
an  interior,  get  lumber  2  by  7-8  inches  and  the  thU“b‘  ,TblS  makes  a  fancy  interior.  If 
make  seven  wings  as  follows:  Two,  5  by  10  feet  *  J  *  ^  t0  painters  and  haye 

for  returns;  one,  5  by  10  for  door-  ,  k  CaSe  tbe  Size  needed  Painted,  and|  tack 

frame  for  door  to  fit  in  the  opening  ’  n  **  *  0n  ^  Same  aS  the  panels.  The  same 

“  r  in 'T*  £  :rr”rr!,*fa  ot 

make'  for  -We  *“*  «"»««  1,1 

two  wiags  as  deep  as  the  stage'  will  eta  a  T  m!  es  from  the  town  and  rehearse 

leaving  an  opening  between  the  front  drop  and  ‘w  ^  .‘n  CaCh  tC,"n  eeWately.  Then  we 
the  return  pieces  of  the  set  ann  P  y  t  e  pieces  in  each  town,  giving  three  per- 

back  of  the  set.  The  garden  Ln  ^  ^  ^  weeks’ 

back  wall  will  back  the  door  and  wind  r6CeiP  aV6rage  5125  each  performance.  We 

ings.  Cover  these  frames  with  che  TtT  ^  ^  adyertisi^-  etc.,  and  turn 

tack  it  on,  and  cover  the  cloth  with  wan  ’  l  &  balance  of  money  over  to  Lillian  Mortimer 

Put  a  baseboard  at  b^oT tiTbio^  ^  Tays^^’  ^  “»g 
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We  have  dug  up  some  splendid  talent  and 
give  some  remarkable  shows.  One  boy  here,  C. 
J.  Brown,  we  discovered  working  in  a  grocery 
store,  is  a  jewel. 

The  village  business  men  are  with  us,  as 
we  bring  people  for  ten  miles  around  into 
the  village  and  keep  the  younger  element  at 
home.  Our  prices  are  25  cents  and  35  cents. 
So  pleased  were  the  village  officials  that  they 
bought  folding  chairs  for  the  hall  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  club  and  the  way  we  fixed  the  hall 
stage. 

Always  have  a  reserve  number  of  members 
and  never  give  preference  to  any.  They  must 
learn  to  know  you  are  casting  for  the  benefit  of 
the  play.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  carpenter 
or  handy  man  and  electrician  among  the  mem¬ 
bers,  as  they  are  invaluable  in  getting  the 
stage  ready. 

We  find  plays  that  require  one  stage  setting 
to  stand  thru  the  whole  play  most  admirably, 
as  the  members  take  pride  in  elaborating  the 
set,  which  cannot  be  done  if  there  is  more 
than  one  set  of  scenery  used.  The  publishers 
tell  us  too  that  the  plays  with  only  one  set 
sell  the  best,  and  we  find  that  we  must  keep 
away  from  sex  plays.  With  comedy  and  pathos, 
clean  stories,  we  are  now  drawing  to  our  per¬ 
formances  strait-laced  church  people  who 
never  attended  a  theater  in  their  lives. 

Miss  Mortimer,  our  director,  has  donated 
benches  all  over  the  village,  so  we  have  found 
the  Little  Theater  Club  a  jov  and  benefit  to 
our  village  and  its  surroundings,  besides  an  in¬ 
structive  institution  for  its  members. 

Any  village  with  a  population  of  1.000  and 
a  hall,  with  two  other  villages  within  fifteen 
miles  of  each  other,  can  work  this  system' 
successfully,  but  they  must  have  a  profes¬ 
sional  stage  director.  We  have  been  running 


fourteen  months  and  know  they  can  afford  to 
pay  a  director  $150  salary  per  month  and  have 
enough  over  to  give  the  club  a  party  once 
in  a  while.  This  salary  supports  a  man 
and  wife  very  nicely  in  villages  of  this  size, 
as  rents  only  run  around  twelve,  fifteen  and 
eighteen  dollars  per  month  for  residences.  You 
do  not  have  to  depend  on  the  population  of 
the  village  entirely — the  people,  farmers,  come 
in  autos  for  miles  around.  My  opinion  is  a 
professional  to  direct  the  plays  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  our  club  we  have  the  three  pro¬ 
fessors  from  the  different  high  schools  and  in 
every  play  a  lady  teacher  from  one  of  the 
schools — it  adds  weight. 

The  following  article  by  Fielding  H.  Yost, 
in  the  September  Delineator,  applies  faithfully 
to  a  “Little  Theater  Club”: 

“There  are  four  principal  causes  for  victory, 
and  if  you  take  care  of  causes  results  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  In  the  first  place 
there  must  be  thoro  preparation  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  in  the  group.  In  the  second  place 
there  must  be  co-operation  and  co-ordination. 
Thirdly  there  must  be  unswerving  loyalty — 
loyalty  of  a  kind  that  can  forget  self  in  the 
interests  of  the  group.  Lastly  there  must  be 
the  realization  that  service  produces  results. 

“The  boy  or  man  who  makes  up  his  mind  to 
give  service  has  found  the  key  to  success. 
Altruistic  principles  prove  in  the  end  to  be 
more  effective  than  those  conceived  in  selfish¬ 
ness.  You  can  get  out  of  competitive  sport 
only  what  you  put  into  it.  The  more  you  try 
to  put  into  it,  forgetful  of  possible  dividends, 
the  more  you  are  bound  to  get  out  of  it  in  the 
long  run.  Service  in  any  activity  of  life  is 
not  self-sacrifice  in  the  sense  that  it  precludes 
a  reward;  it  is  the  only  sure  method  yet  dis¬ 
covered  of  bringing  a  reward.” 


Article^ No.  5: 

ORGANIZATION 


Of  the  Little  Theater  Frorrvthe  Standpoint  of  Prob¬ 
lems*  Overcome — Scenery 


By  SAMUEL  SPIYACK 

(Director  for  the  Excelsior  Dramatic  Society, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ) 

T  IS  wisely  said  that  “necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.”  And  nowhere  else  is 
this  adage  more  aptly  illustrated  and  con¬ 
firmed  than  in  the  practical  projection  of  ama¬ 
teur  theatricals.  Here  is  proven  that  it  mat¬ 
ters  not,  after  all,  whether  the  coffer  is  low  so 
long  as  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  are  there. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  amateur  theater  organi¬ 
zations  is  as  boundless  and  vast  as  the  in¬ 
finite  itself. 

The  account  to  be  dwelt  on  in  the  follow¬ 


ing  lines  shows  how  the  Excelsior  Dramatic 
Society  of  the  Brownsville  and  Eastern  New 
York  section  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  I  was  di¬ 
rector,  overcame  its  greatest  problem,  that 
of  scenery.  This  plan  was  evolved  by  myself 
to  be  submitted  to  the  producing  staff,  among 
others,  and  was  adopted  by  them  as  the  most 
practical. 

To  us,  with  a  program  of  three  one-act  plays, 
it  was  an  impossibility  to  think  of  having  three 
different  sets  of  scenery.  Why,  the  price  of 
one  appalled  us  with  our  meager  treasury.  The 
rent  alone  for  the  hall  and  stage  almost 
turned  our  pockets  inside  out.  Consequently 
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we  could  not  consider  making  the  usual  scenery 
by  stretching  canvas  over  frames  and  then 
painting  them.  This  would  compel  us  to  use 
three  sets  of  scenery,  for  a  set  of  scenery 
modeled  and  painted  for  one  play  is  practically 
useless  for  any  other;  that  is  if  canvas  is 
used. 

We  were  all  experimentally  inclined,  as  most 
amateurs  are.  Yet  with  all  our  desires  we 
did  not  have  a  place  to  experiment  with  our 
ideas  of  lighting  and  scenery.  We  had  to  be 
content  with  theorizing  and  only  three  or  four 
practical  demonstrations  on  the  stage  proper. 

Now  as  to  my  scenic  plan:  I  proposed  that 
instead  of  making  the  usual  painted  scenery  of 
canvas,  which  would  require  a  separate  set  for 
each  play,  we  should  construct  frames  of  vari- 
our  widths  (to  suit  the  exigencies  of  more  than 
one  play)  over  which  could  be  stretched  bur¬ 
lap  of  a  brownish  white  tint  (so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  on  vari-colored  lights).  The  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  this  method,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  that  these  same  screens  or  partitions 
could  be  used  again  and  again  for  any  play 
in  different  formations.  A  clever  change  of 
partitions,  one  or  two  effective  additions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  proper  lighting  effect,  creating 
the  atmosphere,  would  lead  almost  anyone  to 
think  that  each  play  had  its  own  separate 
scenery,  made  especially  for  it. 

Finally,  to  put  my  scheme  into  execution. 
First  I  had  the  measurements  of  the  stage 
taken,  length,  width  and  height,  without,  of 
course,  using  its  full  capacities,  but  just  enough 
to  fit  the  plays.  The  height  (to  the  grand 
drapery)  was  twelve  feet,  the  length  eighteen 
feet  and  the  width  (from  the  curtain  line) 
nine  feet.  So  you  see  it  was  a  comparatively 
small  stage.  But  we  were  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  our  conditions.  Now,  with  the 
measurements  in  my  possession  I  commenced 
to  set  my  plans  on  paper. 

I  consider  the  first  play  on  the  program. 
The  scene  was  a  private  dining  room  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  a  hotel,  New  York  City.  It 
required  an  entranceway  upstage  right 
(actors),  a  door  upstage  left,  and  French  win¬ 
dows  at  back  center  leading  out  onto  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  street. 

For  the  scene  of  the  second  play,  a  drawing 
room  in  the  heme  of  a  noted  tenor,  a  wide  en¬ 
trance  leading  out  into  a  hallway  at  back  left 
of  center,  a  doorway  at  up  left,  and  a  fire¬ 
place  at  down  right  were  needed. 

The  third  play,  the  scene  for  which  was  the 
interior  of  a  poor  farmhouse,  between  the 
North  and  South,  during  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America  in  the  year  1860  at  10  o’clock 
at  night,  called  for  a  rough  log  door  at  back 
left  of  center,  a  shuttered  window  at  back  near 
the  right  wall,  a  cupboard  in  the  extreme  up¬ 
per  left-hand  corner,  an  entrance  way  at  left, 
upper  part  of  the  stage,  above  several  steps 
that  ran  alongside  the  left  wall,  and  another 
doorway  directly  after  the  bottom  step  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  wall. 


Wherever  possible  I  eliminated  the  usual  dooj> 
in  entranceways,  simply  doorways  with  suitable* 
curtains  or  portieres  that  harmonized  with  the* 
mood  of  the  play  placed  over  them.  This  was 
an  economy,  as  the  same  partitions  that  con-i 
tained  the  entranceways  could  be  used  for  any} 
other  play  that  required  doorways,  but  wittt 
different  curtains  arranged  over  the  openings.. 
These  portieres  lent  a  great  deal  toward  creat¬ 
ing  atmosphere. 

The  canvas  that  held  the  design  for  the  doom 
used  in  the  last  play,  at  back,  left  center,  wasj 
on  the  under  side  of  the  design  for  the  doors 
used  in  the  first  play.  This  obviated  theE 
necessity  for  another  screen  with  another  doom 
in  it  for  the  third  play  on  the  program.  All] 
that  was  needed  to  change  was  to  remove  thee 
few  tiny  nails  that  held  the  canvas  design  fort 
the  door  in  the  first  play,  and  the  partition  wasis 
ready  for  the  last  play. 

The  French  windows  used  in  the  first  play? 
were  folded  back  out  of  the  way  flush  with  thee 
wall,  different  draperies  hung  over  the  open¬ 
ing,  the  whole  partition  moved  away  from  thee 
back  center  a  little  more  to  the  left,  and  II 
had  the  wide  entrance  necessary  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  play.  The  partition  in  which  were  located!! 
the  French  windows  was  necessarily  very  wide — - 
six  feet.  The  frame  that  held  the  door  used! 
in  the  first  act  was  also  six  feet  wide.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  French  window  frame  was  re¬ 
moved  from  its  position  in  the  second  play  ill 
put  in  its  stead  the  frame  that  held  the  door' 
used  in  the  first  act. 

For  the  fireplace  used  in  the  second  play  at 
new  partition  had  to  be  made. 

'Likewise  a  new  partition  was  constructed1!' 
for  the  shuttered  window  used  in  the  third  play.  . 

For  the  night  sky  background  I  had  made; 
frames  over  wThich  was  stretched  black  or  heavy' 
dark  blue  window-blind  linen. 

A  hook-and-eye  arrangement  placed  six  feet!; 
from  the  floor,  that  is  about  half  way  up,  and  . 
on  the  side  not  visible  to  the  audience  of' 
course,  joined  the  frames  to  one  another.  When  * 
the  back  wall  as  a  whole  unit  was  joined  to  ■ 
the  two  sides,  also  as  complete  units,  the  same  • 
arrangement  of  hook  and  eye  was  maintained. 
This  method  of  connection  not  only  served  the : 
purpose  of  joining  the  separate  partitions  to  • 
one  another  but  also  placed  the  entire  setting 
on  a  strong,  stable  basis  and  eliminated  the 
necessity  of  placing  braces  in  back  of  the 
scenery  to  support  it. 

By  applying  my  plan  to  the  problem  of  scenic 
vesture  only  three  additional  frames  were  neces¬ 
sary  after  modeling  the  first  scene  to  fit  the 
partitions  of  all  three  plays. 


When  in  need  of  catalogs  or  lists  of  plays 
suitable  for  Little  Theater  production  write 
the  Little  Theater  Editor,  The  Billboard  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1493  Broadway,  New  York,  who 
will  see  that  literature  is  sent  to  you. 
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Article  No.  6 


MAKESHIFT  SCENERY 


By  ARTHUR  F.  FULLER 

(Director  of  Productions  for  the  Little  Theater 
League  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey) 

DURING  my  association  with  numerous 
dramatic  organizations  in  the  past  and 
the  present,  but  not  the  future  I  hope, 
two  of  the  worst  drawbacks  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  dramatic  progress  and  creative 
impulse  in  scenic  design  have  been,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  an  insufficient  number  of  active  mem¬ 
bers  and,  what  may  surprise  some  of  my 
readers,  halls  that  furnish  scenery  to  their 
customers. 

The  first  reason  I  gave,  as  every  director 
knows,  every  member  of  a  dramatic  society, 
with  far  too  few  exceptions,  wants  to  ACT. 
This  naturally  creates  a  shortage  of  business 
and  technical  staff  workers.  This  fault  now 
exists  in  hundreds  of  amateur  groups,  where 
the  actor  must  also  occasionally  qualify  as 
scene  shifter,  prompter,  curtain  man  or  what 
noter. 

A  great  forward  step  in  the  little  theater 
organizations  of  our  country  will  be  achieved 
when  new  members  will  be  expected  to  serve 
their  first  season,  NOT  ACTING,  but  working 
either  on  scenic  design  and  construction,  novel 
lighting  airangements,  efficient  advertising, 
business  details,  et  cetera.  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  above  condition  I  speak  of 
does  exist  today  in  many  places.  Organiza¬ 
tions  usually  need  their  first  operating  season 
to  work  out  their  salvation,  or  should  use  it 
so,  toward  a  point  where  scenery  of  a  make¬ 
shift  nature  would  be  unnecessary. 

For  the  second  reason  my  object  is  that 
where  a  hall  or  theater  catering  to  amateur 
wants  usually  furnishes  the  sets  and  the  prop- 
list  requirements,  the  creative  desire  to  build 
original  scenery  is  unnecessary  and  the  house 
sets  are  used.  This  obviates  any  necessity 
for  makeshift  scenery  and  narrows  down  the 
non-acting  workers. 

Now  that  my  preamble  is  long  enough  to  act 
as  an  introduction  and  short  enough  to  convey 
the  germ  of  an  idea,  I  hope,  I  shall  try  to 
explain  several  experiments  we  members  of 
the  Little  Theater  League  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  have  carried  out  with  no  small  degree 
of  success.  Doubtless  the  methods  I  outline 
have  been  used  by  a  number  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  not  yet  met  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  novel  attraction  of  building  their  own 
sets  I  continue,  knowing  that  if  but  one  of 
my  fellow  directors  can  use  even  a  few  of 
my  notes  or  get  the  slightest  degree  of  amuse¬ 
ment  therefrom  they  shall  not  have  been  com¬ 
piled  in  vain. 

A  performance  was  to  be  given  in  a  church 
hall  used  on  Sunday  for  school  purposes.  The 
production  was  for  a  certain  fund  and  conse¬ 


quently  the  outlay  in  dollars  and  cents  was5 
to  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  church  had*' 
only  an  exterior  drop  that  had  been  loaned 
and  forgotten  by  a  former  and  forgotten 
parishioner.  As  the  set  required  was  an  in¬ 
terior  the  drop  owned  could  not  be  very  well 
used.  Renting  scenery  was  inadvisable  in  view' 
of  the  benefit  performance,  thought  the  com¬ 
mittee.  However,  the  “committee”  learned 
that  the  church  ran  monthly  suppers.  (For¬ 
give  me  for  digressing  from  dramatics,  but' 
had  the  church  never  held  any  suppers  the' 
parishioners  would  never  have  witnessed  the 
plays  prepared.) 

The  suppers,  we  leirned.  were  served  on) 
tables  of  rough  finished  lumber,  1  inch  by  3; 
by  10  feet,  set  upon  regular  carpenter  horses. 
Here  the  problem  of  scenery  was  solved!  Ten< 
of  these  tops  and  all  of  the  horses  were  used! 

A  few  roils  of  a  conservative  wall  paper 
were  tacked  on  the  table  tops  at  the  ends  and? 
lightly  glued  at  the  sides.  These  were  set  up 
on  a  three-foot-high  platform,  the  foundation) 
of  which  comprised  the  original  horses.  The 
bottoms  were  set  in  grooves  of  1  by  2  inch 
strips  and  the  tops  braced  by  wires  across 
and  to  the  side  walls  of  the  building.  Two  of 
the  table  tops  were  used  on  each  side,  right 
and  left,  with  a  two-foot  opening  right  center' 
and  one  at  upper  left  for  doors.  Six  were' 
used  across  the  back,  with  a  three-foot  open¬ 
ing  in  the  center.  The  breaks  or  doors  were- 
decorated  by  curtains  of  a  harmonizing  color 
corresponding  with  the  wall  paper.  Several- 
small  pictures  were  attractively  hung  on  these - 
“walls”  and  our  set  or  scene  was  complete, 
giving  a  good  10  by  20  foot  stage,  larger  than) 
some  professional  tab.  and  tent  shows  play  on. 

One  of  the  plays  given  was  “Punk”,  but 
the  audience  agreed  that  both  the  perform- - 
ance  and  the  scenery  were  anything  but  that. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  no  scenery  and  happen’ 
to  play  in  a  church  that  does  not  give  monthly 
suppers,  you  will  have  to  try  other  plans. 
(Perhaps  they  have  a  “take-down”  garage 
they  will  loan  you.  You  only  need  three  sides- 
of  it,  you  know,  and  the  roof  would  not  be 
necessary.)  Don’t  scqff!  It  has  been  done. 
In  the  U.  S.  A.  there  are  very  few,  if  any, 
things  that  are  not  possible.  Had  the  above 
performance  required  another  different  setting 
a  different  wall  paper  could  have  been  tacked' 
on  the  reverse  side  and  the  table  tops  simply 
reversed. 

Another  instance  of  makeshift  was  where  a 
production  was  given  in  a  small  hall  that  had* 
never  been  used  for  dramatic  performances 
before  our  discovery  of  its  possibilities.  We 
were  then  a  young  and  practically  unknown 
group  and  decided  to  give  our  first  perform¬ 
ance  to  an  invited  audience,  somewhat  on  the' 
style  of  Butler  Davenport’s  Free  Theater., 
Here  again  we  met  with  an  obstacle  in  the' 
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way  of  suitable  scenery.  The  “big”  play  of 
the  evening  was  “The  Brother  Betrayed”,  in 
one  act,  and  required  the  setting  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  a  room  in  the  home  of  a 
well-to-do  man.  The  time  was  Christmas  Eve. 
(Fortunately  it  had  snowed  a  few  days  before 
our  performance.)  We  discovered  some  old 
flats  about  5  by  10  feet  and  some  3  by  10 
feet  covered  with  0ld  burlap.  Yes,  burlap, 
such  as  the  homely  onion,  potato  and  tomato 
travel  in.  At  first  we  were  doubtful,  but  as 
our  treasury  was  nothing  to  write  to  the  old 
folks  at  home  about,  we  decided  to  “take  a 
chance”.  Enough  frames  were  secured  and 
thoroly  cleaned  to  make  a  13  by  21  foot  stage. 

A  window  was  necessary  for  the  entrance 
of  a  thief,  so  we  cut  a  suitable  opening  in 
one  of  the  frames  and  b'uilt  two  small,  at¬ 
tractive  frames  and  hinged  them  in  for  a 
center  open  style.  The  completion  of  our 

scene  gave  an  effect  that  was  little  else  than 
a  “grand”  surprise,  when  we  considered  the 

materials  we  had  to  work  with.  With  dimmed 
lights  of  a  slightly  amber  hue  it  was  fine. 
The  lighting  system  was  inadequate,  or  we 

might  have  thrown  a  red  light  from  a  fire¬ 
place  that  would  have  given  a  maroon  tint, 
adding  in  richness  of  appearance.  However, 
we  were  satisfied  and  the  audience  very  com¬ 
mendatory,  so  what  more  was  there  to  be 

desired? 

The  house  in  which  the  action  took  place 
was  supposedly  opposite  a  church,  so  with  a 
few  hymn  records  on  a  muffled  phonograph  we 
secured  the  proper  atmosphere  for  that  detail. 
As  I  said  before,  it  had  snowed  a  short  while 
before  the  day  of  our  play  and  as  the  action 
was  “Christmas  Eve”  a  few  deftly  scattered 
snowflakes  on  the  coat  and  hat  of  our  “thief” 
helped  him  portray  his  role. 

Our  most  recent  attempt  at  makeshift,  and 
our  last,  I  hope,  was  when  the  Little  Theater 
League  co-operated  with  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  the  production  of  a  musical  comedy,  “The 
Yankee  Musketeers”.  This  was  produced  in 
the  Y.  W.  hall.  Their  scenery  consisted  of 
various  pieces  that  had  been  used  for  every 
kind  of  a  scene,  from  an  overgrown  garden 
to  a  musty  dungeon.  Or,  rather,  I  should 
have  said  that  is  what  its  appearance  called 
to  mind.  Repainting  was  out  of  the  question. 

A  brush  would  have  pierced  the  canvas  like  a 
pin  point  would  a  full-blown  rubber  balloon. 
Again  here  was  a  performance  to  be  given 
for  a  benefit,  so  hiring  new,  presentable  scen¬ 
ery  was  impossible.  The  problem  was  solved 
by  some  rolls  of  pearl-gray  crepe  paper  and 
a  few  rolls  of  dark  blue.  This  was  tacked 
over  the  old  frames  scenery  and  when  set  up 
proved  a  big  factor  in  the  immediate  success 
of  the  production,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
the  first  REAL  AMATEUR  musical  comedy 
ever  presented  in  this  city.  The  pearl-gray 
paper  formed  the  basic  walls  while  the  blue 
was  used  for  surbase,  door  frames  and  win¬ 
dow  sash. 

Another  musical  revue  in  which  I  appeared 
crepe  paper  played  a  big  part  in  the  “Bird 
Ballet”.  This  scene  proved  the  biggest  hit  of 


the  evening  and  in  appearance  the  costumes: 
equaled  many  of  those  displayed  in  the  New 
York  Hippodrome  ballets.  So  when  in  doubt 
construct  the  proper  sized  frames  and  turn 
to  crepe  paper,  or  better  still  use  your  owes. 
ingenuity.  I  believe  that  out  of  the  experi¬ 
mentation  of  the  little  theater  groups  int 
America  there  will  come  a  greater  phase  ofii 
experimentalism  on  the  professional  stages. . 
From  this  will  come  an  era  of  simplified  set¬ 
tings,  conveying  an  impression  more  consistent! 
to  the  plot  of  the  piece  portrayed. 

The  little  theater  is  really  the  big  theater! 
of  the  country,  in  that  practically  every? 
‘new’  movement  on  the  professional  stages 
has  bad  its  inception  in  an  amateur  group) 
thru  the  activity  and  originality  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

While  I  have  exceeded  the  space  limit,  I 
feel  that  I  must  tell  you  just  a  bit  more 
about  our  Little  Theater  League  in  Jersey 
City.  Beginning  this  season  we  will  have  two 
authoritative  bodies.  One  will  be  Business  and 
the  other  Production.  By  business  I  mean 

this  set  of  officers  under  the  president  will 
conduct  the  meetings  in  the  proper  manner. 
The  other  set  of  officers  will  be  under  the 
director  of  productions  and  handle  every  de¬ 
tail  of  production  from  ushering  to  acting. 
These  two  groups  will  work  independently  to¬ 
ward  the  betterment  of  the  organization  and 
the  dramatic  arts,  and  I  firmly  believe  their 
objects  will  be  accomplished  in  a  better  way 
than  by  numerous  half-functioning  committees. 
We  have  also  decided  to  eliminate  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  makeshift  and  construct  our  own  sets 
each  season.  Of  course  there  are  many  or¬ 

ganizations  which  may  not  care  to  do  this.  For 
them  I  have  made  the  few  suggestions  that 
comprise  the  bulk  of  my  article,  which  I  hope 
with  all  my  heart  may  prove  of  value  to  some 
group  of  amateur  Thespians. 

A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Billboard  will 
keep  you  informed  of  the  activities  of  the 
little  theater  groups  of  America.  It  will 
also  prove  valuable  to  you  in  establishing  con¬ 
tact  with  scenic  and  costume  establishments, 
thru  the  Shopping  Service  or  thru  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages.  One  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Billboard  is  $3;  six  months,  $1.75,  and  four 
months  at  the  special  rate  of  $1. 

A  subscription  blank  is  included  in  the  back 
of  this  book  for  your  convenience  in  subscrib¬ 
ing. 


If  the  name  of  your  Little  Theater  group  is 
not  included  in  The  Billboard’s  list  of  Little 
Theaters,  please  register  with  us  at  once, 
using  the  Little  Theater  address  blank  in  the 
back  of  this  book.  This  list,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  once  a  month,  is  circularized  by  those 
who  have  something  to  offer  to  Little  Theaters. 

As  you  undoubtedly  wish  to  keep  informed  of 
the  newest  in  stage  equipment,  plays,  cos¬ 
metics,  etc.,  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  your 
association  to  be  listed  in  The  Billboard’s  Lit¬ 
tle  Theater  Directory. 
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Article  No.  7: 

MAKING  YOUR  LITTLE  THEATER 

GROUP  SELF-SUPPORTING 


By  JACK  F.  MURRAY 

(Publicity  Director  Astoria  (L.  I.)  Little 

Theater) 


FOUNDED  but  a  few  years  ago  by  a  serious- 
minded  group  of  pioneers,  nurtured  by  the 
same  stanch,  loyal  group,  the  Little 
Theater  movement  has  had  a  very  admirable, 
a  very  healthy  growth.  It  lias  fast  gained 
new  friends,  new  supporters,  until  it  is  now 
well  on  the  way  towards  becoming  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  theatrical  profession.  It  has  rid¬ 
den  to  success  on  the  wave  of  public  support; 
it  will  go  on  to  greater  success,  for  its  sup¬ 
porters  will  not  let  it  slip  back.  There  is  a 
place  for  it  in  the  great  field  of  the  theater 
and  it  is  very  rapidly  finding  its  niche. 

Like  the  fond,  doting  mother  watching 
tenderly  over  her  young  offspring,  its  sup¬ 
porters  have  watched  over  it  carefully,  have 
reached  out  a  helping  hand  when  needed,  have 
ministered  unto  its  every  need.  As  the  mighty 
oak  from  the  tiny  acorn  grew,  so  will  the 
Little  Theater  movement  attain  even  greater 
growth  under  the  careful  guidance  of  its 
zealous  founders. 

America  should  have  a  National  Theater,  but 
it  cannot  have  it  simply  because  some  producer 
wills  it  and  is  willing  to  finance  it.  The 
National  Theater  must  come  as  a  result  of  a 
natural  growth,  a  natural  development  within 
the  profession.  The  Little  Theater  movement 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  National  Theater. 

Most  little  theater-  groups  seem  to  have 
great  difficulty  in  building  up  a  treasury  with 
which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  all  of  which  is  unfortunate  and  at 
the  same  time  unnecessary.  Little  theater 
groups  can  be  made  self-supporting,  experto 
crede.  Others  have  made  their  groups  self- 
supporting,  yea  even  a  money-making  venture. 
Why  can’t  you  make  YOUR  group  stand  on 
its  feet  and  meet  its  own  expenses? 

A  goodly  number  of  the  little  theater  groups 
thruout  the  country  are  composed  of  two  kinds 
of  players:  Amateurs  possessing  real  histrionic 
ability  and  former  professionals  who  have  de¬ 
serted  the  stage  for  commercial  life.  To  both 
groups  acting  in  and  producing  plays  is  with 
them  an  interesting  avocation,  one  that  satis¬ 
fies  that  natural  instinct  for  play-acting  yet 
does  not  interfere  with  their  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood.  They  love  their  work  for  what  it  is. 
Theirs  is  art  for  art’s  sake;  honestly  so.  They 
are  real  serious  in  their  work  and  derive  no 
end  of  pleasure  Out  of  it.  After  all,  is  that 
not  the  true  measure  of  happiness? 

But  producing  plays  costs  money.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  not 


the  least  of  which  is  the  matter  of  wardrobes 
for  the  individual  members  in  the  group.  When 
costume  plays  are  produced  the  costumer  can 
be  fallen  back  on  to  supply  the  necessary  ward¬ 
robes.  Wigs,  shoes,  clothes  of  all  kinds  can, 
of  course,  be  hired  from  the  people  who  make 
a  specialty  of  renting  such  things,  but  the 
men  and  the  women,  too,  playing  with  little 
theater  groups  feel  so  much  more  at  ease,  so 
much  more  at  home,  when  wearing  clothes  that 
were  made  especially  for  them  that  they  are 
prone  to  go  out  and  have  new  gowns  and  suits 
made  without  regard  for  the  cost.  They  are 
interested  in  the  success  of  their  production 
and  will  oft.  make  personal  sacrifices  that  they 
may  invest  in  new  clothes. 

Which  brings  to  light  a  very  good  reason  for 
the  existence  of  a  substantial  bank  account  for 
the  group.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
incidental  expenses  involved,  such  as  cost  of 
tickets,  programs,  hiring  of  scenery,  etc.,  ad 
infinitum.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  think 
of  many  ways  in  which  money  may  be  ex¬ 
pended  by  a  group. 

What  are  you  doing  to  earn  money  for  your 
group?  There  are  many  ways  in  which  revenue 
may  be  obtained. 

In  most  any  town  there  is  plenty  of  work  to 
be  found  among  clubs,  lodges,  fraternities  and 
other  organizations.  All  of  them  put  on  enter¬ 
tainments  and  social  affairs  at  various  times. 
Occasionally  they  would  like  to  put  on  a  good 
play,  or  a  series  of  one-act  plays,  or  even  a 
vaudeville  show,  but  they  hesitate  to  do  so  for 
lack  of  talent  within  their  own  organization. 
Thex,  too,  they  hesitate  because  of  the  amount 
of  real  hard  work  that  goes  with  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  production  of  an  affair  of  this  sort,  or 
hesitate  because  they  are  loth  to  tackle  some¬ 
thing  they  are  not  entirely  familiar  with. 
Why  not  put  on  a  good  program  for  them  on 
a  percentage  basis  or  for  a  flat  sum  and  put 
the  revenue  thus  gained  in  the  organization 
coffers? 

Little  theater  groups  will  find  it  advisable  to 
donate  their  services  for  charity  benefits  or 
for  community  affairs  when  the  occasion  arises. 
Every  dollar  thus  expended  will  return  one 
hundred  fold,  as  the  public  that  supports  such 
enterprises  will  remember  the  little  theater 
group  and  patronize  it  when  it  holds  affairs 

of  its  own.  Human  nature  is  that  way.  Your 
publicity  man,  if  he  is  on  the  job,  can  let 
the  community  realize  in  an  inoffensive  way 
that  the  group  is  donating  its  services.  No 
one  would  object  to  a  short  talk  before  the 

performance  telling  in  a  few  words  just  what 
the  group  is,  what  it  is  trying  to  do  and 

where  it  may  be  seen. 

Many  engagements  of  both  kinds  mentioned 
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can  be  obtained  and  every  one  of  them  capital¬ 
ized.  But  engagements  of  either  sort  must  be 
sought  after;  they  will  not  come  without  effort. 
A  real  wide-awake  business  manager  can  keep 
a  group  busy  eight  or  ten  months  during  the 
year,  Allowing  for  a  layoff  during  the  summer 
months,  when  laziness  and  vacations  are  in 
order. 

One  thing  quite  essential  to  the  success — • 
financial  or  otherwise — of  your  group  is  the 
support  and  patronage  of  the  theater-going 
people  of  your  own  community.  What  are  you 
doing  to  merit  their  support?  Are  you  offering 
them  the  right  kind  of  plays,  the  kind  that 
sends  them  away  feeling  satisfied,  feeling  that 
they  have  been  well  entertained  and  feeling 
that,  after  all,  this  isn’t  such  a  bad  old  world 
to  dwell  in?  Or  are  you  handing  them  morbid, 
tragic  plays?  The  first  desideratum  of  success 
in  this  respect  lies  in  giving  your  public  what 
it  wants.  Do  not  skip  lightly  over  that  thought 
— WHAT  IT  WANTS — for  it  is  much  too  im¬ 
portant. 

Make  a  close,  careful  study  of  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  your  supporters  and  cater  to 
them.  Many  little  theater  groups  seem  prone 
to  inflict  upon  their  public  whatever  sort  of 
plays  please  their  own  vanity  the  most.  They 
must  forget  themselves  and  think  of  their 
public.  Perhaps  the  players  would  revel  in 
Shakespearean  repertoire,  but  perhaps  their 
audiences  do  not  care  for  Shakespeare.  In  a 
case  of  this  sort  the  group  must  sacrifice  its 
own  likes  and  dislikes,  must  place  its  pub¬ 
lic’s  likes  and  dislikes  before  its  own.  This 
holds  true,  of  course,  in  the  case  where  the 
group  depends  upon  its  supporters  for  its 
financial  success.  Where  the  group  is  sup¬ 
ported  from  within  its  own  ranks  and  has 
sufficient  moneys  for  its  needs  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  matter  is  altered. 

A  good  many  of  the  plays  offered  by  little 
theater  groups  today  are  over  the  heads  of 
the  audiences  they  are  presented  to.  Some 
groups  like  to  pose  as  a  band  of  young  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  select  for  production  all  the  old, 
musty  stuff  they  can  find,  together  with  other 
stuff  that  has  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  as  far 
as  the  average  theatergoer  is  concerned.  When 
the  players’  efforts  are  not  appreciated  and 
when  their  offerings  fail  to  get  over  to  the 
folks  out  front  the  players  never  think  to 
blame  the  failure  upon  themselves  or  upon  the 
vehicle  offered.  Oh,  no;  the  audience  has  an 
inferiority  complex  and  cannot  appreciate  good 
stuff!  Magalomania,  did  you  say?  Correct  you 
are! 

The  public  doesn’t  want  tragedy,  at  least  not 
too  much  of  it.  There  comes  to  mind  an  eve¬ 
ning  spent  at  a  little  theater  performance 
where  the  program  consisted  of  one  delightful 
comedy  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  and  three 
morose  affairs  all  with  unhappy  endings.  At 
the  particular  performance  visited  the  auditors 
present  seemed  to  get  more  real  pleasure  out 
of  the  Fitzgerald  play  than  they  got  out  of 
the  three  others  combined.  At  least  they  ap¬ 
plauded  it  more,  and  is  not  stage  success 
measured  by  the  rounds  and  volume  of  ap¬ 
plause  an  offering  receives?  One  wonders  at 


times  just  what  is  the  limit  of  the  obeisance* 
of  the  little  theater  producer  to  the  morbid  in 
life.  Let  us  have  a  little  more  of  the  kind  of! 
play  that  deals  with  the  happy  side  of  life. 
There  is  a  good  box-office  reason  for  it.  Try* 
it  and  see.  With  a  little  effort  one  can  locate* 
plays  that  deal  of  the  brighter,  happier  side* 
of  life,  both  among  the  one-act  plays  and: 
those  of  greater  length.  There  are  in  vaude¬ 
ville  today  many  short  sketches  and  playlets* 
that  can  be  elaborated  upon,  with  the  author’s* 
permission,  of  course,  and  built  up  into  some-- 
thing  quite  worth  while  for  little  theater  pro-1- 
duction. 

Which  brings  up  the  question:  Must  a  littles 
theater  group  confine  itself  solely  to  one-actf 
plays?  What  of  three  and  four-act  plays?! 
What  of  musical  comedy,  light  opera  or  pan¬ 
tomime?  (Give  some  real  serious  thought  toe 
the  latter,  by  the  way,  for  it  is  well  worth.! 
it,  especially  at  Christmas  time.)  How  about;! 
an  evening  of  vaudeville,  or  “variety”,  if  youa 
will?  In  most  any  group  of  players  there  are: 
those  who  are  more  talented  than  the  rest.. 
Some  play  the  piano,  the  violin  or  other  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  exceptionally  well.  Some: 
there  are  who  can  sing;  some  are  good  on  a 
comic  and  serious  recitations,  patter  and  what: 
not;  still  others  are  good  at  clowning,  at  toe: 
and  ballet  dancing,  or  at  acrobatics,  or  any 
of  the  many  specialties  known  to  the  patrons; 
of  two-a-day  vaudeville.  Is  it  heresy  to  ask: 
a  little  theater  group  to  produce  vaudeville  * 
shows  certain  evenings  during  the  course  of’ 
its  season  instead  of  a  play  or  to  run  in . 
specialties  by  way  of  entr’actes  to  break  the- 
gaps  between  acts?  There  is  a  good  box-  • 
office  reason  for  the  suggestion. 

Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  comes ; 
consideration  of  the  entente  cordiale  existing 
between  the  individual  members  of  the  group. 
This  must  needs  be  of  the  very  highest  order; 
there  must  be  the  greatest  of  harmony  within 
the  organization.  All  members  must  have  a 
very  thoro  understanding  with  one  another  and 
must  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  common 
good  of  the  group,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
group  as  a  group  and  not  for  anyone’s  own 
particular  advancement.  The  organization’s 
interests  must  come  ahead  of  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  interests. 

When  plays  are  being  cast  all  members  of 
the  group  must  be  content  to  play  the  part 
assigned  them,  be  it  the  leading  role  in  one 
production  and  the  part  of'  maid  or  valet  in 
the  next.  There  is  just  as  much  chance  to 
star  in  a  minor  part  as  in  the  leading  role. 
The  success  of  any  role  lies  entirely  with  the 
person  playing  it,  as  witness  the  late  Louis 

Calvert  in  the  part  of  the  waiter  in  “You 
Never  Can  Tell”  and  Cyril  Maude  in  “Aren’t 
We  All?”  to  take  just  two  examples.  There 
is  no  intention  of  starting  here  a  controversy 
as  to  whether  or  not  one  can  play  successfully 
a  role  one  does  not  feel.  If  players  have  the 

proper  group  spirit  they  will  not  experience 

great  difficulty  in  carrying  off  any  part  as¬ 
signed  unless  not  fitted  because  of  some 

physical  characteristic. 

Just  one  more  money-making  suggestion:  The 
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natter  of  a  season  program.  One  can  very 
easily  be  arranged  with  a  foreword  about  the 
jroup,  and  with  the  two  center  pages  left  blank 
’or  printing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
•ast,  name  of  the  play  and  other  data  about 
>ach  succeeding  production  as  the  season  rolls 
jy,  and  the  balance  of  the  book  devoted  to 
idvertising.  This  space  is  a  good  “buy”  for 
he  advertiser  and  the  merchant  in  your  com- 
nunity  and  he  will  readily  see  it  if  properly 
tresented  to  him.  Those  members  of  the  group 
lot  particularly  talented  as  singers,  musicians, 
■tc.,  and  thus  contributing  in  an  extra  measure 
owards  the  financial  success  of  the  group, 
night  undertake  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
he  program  idea.  Of  course,  every  member 
■an  contribute  towards  its  success;  the  state- 
nent  in  the  foregoing  sentence  is  but  the 
nerest  suggestion. 

This  entire  article  presumes  that  the  group 
las  been  completely  and  thoroly  organized.  To 
hose  just  organized,  and  also  to  those  already 
organized  for  that  matter,  the  suggestion  is 
iffered  that  there  be  two  guiding  spirits  in  the 
;roup,  one  to  take  care  of  casting,  directing, 
taging  and  the  many  things  pertaining  to  that 
nd  of  such  a  venture  and  one  to  look  after 


the  actual  management,  program,  publicity, 
ticket  selling  and  the  like.  The  latter  should 
be  a  good  press  agent;  both  should  be  good 
showmen.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  two 
heads  are  suggested,  for  hardly  would  you 
find  one  person  endowed  with  all  of  these  gifts. 
(Some  groups  have  found  it  advisable  to  place 
direction  and  management  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  three  or  more.) 

When  the  money  starts  rolling  in,  and  it  will 
if  all  of  these  practical  suggestions  are  put 
into  practice,  a  meeting  hall  or  meeting  rooms 
of  some  sort  should  be  acquired,  no'  matter 
how  small,  as  this  gives  the  group  the  feeling 
that  it  has  some  place  of  its  own  in  which 
to  gather.  This  in  turn  produces  a  feeling 
of  being  properly  organized.  It  gives  the 
organizat  on  a  sort  of  personality,  if  I  may 
use  the  word;  a  sense  of  security  in  the  feeling 
that  something  concrete  exists.  All  good  psy¬ 
chology  this. 

Kipling  was  right  when  he  said: 

Bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew, 

Then  chew  it. 

Tackle  more  than  you  can  do, 

Then  do  it. 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star, 

Hold  your  seat  and  there  you  are.  , 


Article  No.  8: 

GIVE  US  SOME  HINTS  ON 

LITTLE  THEATER  SUCCESS 


By  OSWALD  N.  BURKE 
Publicity  Manager  Capital  Players,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.) 


WE  WELCOME  this  opportunity  of  talk¬ 
ing  to  you  about  the  Little  Theater,  as 
it  is  a  subject  in  which  we  are  vitally 
nterested.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
:etting  a  Little  Theater  established  in  this 
ity  we  will  be  obliged  reluctantly  to  chalk 
ip  a  talley  in  the  “lost”  column  and  take 
ip  some  game  we  know  better  how  to  play. 

We  wish  to  start  by  saying  that  your  splendid 
ournal  is  greatly  to  be  commended  for  the 
interest  it  is  taking  in  the  subject.  You  are 
'ffering  a  medium  (undoubtedly  the  best  in 
his  country)  thru  which  advocates  of  the 
aovement  in  all  sections  may  draw  closer 
ogether  and  compare  notes;  thus  “broadcast- 
ng”  for  one  another’s  benefit  that  knOAvledge 
yhich  can  be  gained  only  by  actual  experience. 

So  we  will  try  and  make  this  letter  listen 
ust  like  an  old-fashioned  “experience  meet- 
ng”;  telling  you  frankly  just  what  we  have 
lone  in  the  past  and  how  we  have  done  it,  as 
veil  as  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  the 
uture. 

To  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed  expression, 
iur  company  (the  Capital  Players)  “started 
m  a  shoestring”.  Our  manager,  however,  is  a 
•acial  blend  of  Scotch-Irish,  which  is  the  same 
is  saying  that  he  made  up  in  nerve  and  per¬ 


sistence  what  he  lacked  in  capital.  Then  there 
were  others — but  we  will  cut  out  the  bouquets. 

We  got  together  the  coin  somehow  to  hire 

a  few  costumes,  wigs  and  other  accessories; 
got  in  touch  with  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  wide-awake  clubs  in  town  and  put  on  a 
minstrel  performance  under  its  auspices.  This 
being  successful,  we  stuck  to  minstrelsy  thru 
the  entire  first  season.  We  carried  a  chorus 

of  young  ladies,  and  I  am  n«t  departing  at 
all  from  the  facts  when  I  say  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  look  at.  Our  dress  circle  was 
whiteface,  the  six  end  men  being  the  only 
ones  using  burnt  cork — and  they  were  a  corking 
good  lot.  Some  joke!  Lucky  for  the  show 
the  writer  was  not  on  one  of  the  ends. 

The  following  season  we  tried  musical  com¬ 
edy.  First  we  put  on  “A  Regular  Girl”,  by 

the  writer  of  this  letter.  Despite  the  manifold 
handicaps  of  inadequate  scenery,  poor  costumes 
and  faulty  lighting,  it  went  over  quite  well. 

The  author  is  now  revising  the  script  with  a 
view  to  future  productions. 

Next  we  produced  “Let’s  Go”,  another  mu¬ 
sical  comedy.  By  this  time  we  had  a  much 
stronger  company,  including  a  crackerjack 
chorus.  Also,  we  had  amassed  a  little  capita* 
and  were  able  to  buy  some  clothes  for  the 
poor  girls.  We  ran  “Let’s  Go”  all  last  sea¬ 
son  to  good  attendance.  We  are  now  about  to 
start  rehearsing  a  third  musical  comedy,  called 
“Johanna”,  and  hope  to  stage  it  early  in  the 
fall. 
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Now,  folks,  we  have  never  had  a  theater  of 
our  own.  We  have  been  obliged  to  hire  play¬ 
houses  for  all  our  productions,  thus  doing  busi¬ 
ness  largely  for  the  landlord.  We  have  never 
dared  stage  a  performance  unless  sure  of  a 
large  enough  advance  sale  of  tickets  to  at 
least  cover  cost  of  production. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  this:  There  are 
a  number  of  more  or  less  promising  amateur 
groups  in  this  city— the  St.  Patrick  Players, 
the  St.  Aloysius  Players,  the  Lafayette  Play¬ 
ers,  the  Petworth  Players  and  others.  My  idea 
is  to  pool  our  influence  and  resources,  incor¬ 
porate  a  central  company  and  sell  enough  stock 
in  this  organization  to  lease  or  buy  a  theater. 
Such  a  theater,  when  secured,  will  be  operated 
by  the  central  organization  for  the  benefit  of 
the  amateur  fraternity  in  general.  Its  doors 
will  always  be  open  to  good  amateur  talent 
and  all  productions  of  merit  will  be  staged 
there,  under  suitable  business  restrictions  and 
on  a  fair  division  of  the  proceeds. 

I  have  a  suitable  house  in  view.  It  is  in 
a  good  location,  altho  run  down  and  in  need  of 
repair.  All  we  need  is  an  active  working 
organization,  some  capital  and  the  proper 
amount  of  grit  and  determination  to  put  the 
thing  across.  That’s  all  the  Standard  Oil 


Company  had  in  the  beginning.  So  if  we  canc 
not  get  the  thing  started  here  in  Washington: 
where  the  government  departments  are  full  03 
promising  amateurs  as  well  as  retired  pro: 
fessionals,  including  scores  of  musicians,  wj 
had  better  quit,  that’s  all. 

Now,  my  dear  editor,  I  have  tried  to  telfc 
you  what  little  we  have  done  and  the  rathe? 
big  thing  we  are  trying  to  do.  At  least  ii 
will  be  a  big  thing  for  the  amateurs  in  Wash.: 
ington  if  we  can  put  it  over. 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  give  us  a  him 
of  anything  we  can  do  in  a  constructive  way 
to  further  our  project  (something  perhap:> 
which  we  may  not  have  thought  of,  but  which: 
may  have  worked  out  all  right  elsewhere)  i 
we  will  be  deeply  grateful.  On  the  other  hand! 
if  any  of  the  amateur  groups  will  tell  u- 
something  about  what  they  are  trying  to  do* 
and  particularly  about  any  difficulties  whictl 
they  may  have  encountered,  we  may  be  able* 
to  help  them.  Who  knows?  At  any  rate  we< 
will  break  our  necks  trying,  that’s  one  sum 
thing. 

So  do  not  hesitate  to  write  at  any  time  and: 
let  us  know  what  you  are  doing  and  what  we« 
can  do  to  help  you. 


Article  Net  O  • 

ELMIRA  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

OPEN-AIR  TRAVELING  THEATER: 


By  MADELINE  DAWES 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of  about  50,000,  is 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  one 
of  the  first  open-air  traveling  theaters  on 
wheels.  The  theater  was  designed  by  Z.  Nespor, 
executive  secretary  of  Elmira  Community  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  constructed  by  the  Dunn  Cooper  Cor¬ 
poration  of  this  city.  It  has  been  used  the 
past  year  to  further  community  singing  and 
playground  work  in  the  staging  of  plays. 

The  traveling  theater  is  financed  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  S’ervice,  while  the  running  expenses  of 
the  wagon  are  assumed  by  the  Recreation 
Commission.  The  Recreation  Commission  also 
sees  to  the  transportation  of  the  wagon  from 
one  neighborhood  to  another  and  furnishes  the 
song  leader.  The  Neighborhood  Association 

furnishes  the  music. 

The  theater  resembles  a  small  house  on 

wheels,  with  doors  at  either  end.  It  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  by 

means  of  a  team  of  horses.  One  side  can  be 
opened  by  levers  and  pulleys,  giving  a  stage 
16  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep.  Within  five 
or  ten  minutes  after  the  theater  is  placed  a 
play  can  be  staged.  Theater  can  be  very 
easily  operated  by  one  man.  It  is  equipped 
with  ten  footlights  and  three  border  lights, 
thus  giving  plenty  of  light  for  a  play,  com¬ 
munity  sing,  etc.  A  motion  picture  screen. 


piano  and  heavy  green  curtains  add  to  the: 
furnishings.  Curtains  are  arranged  very  clev¬ 
erly  on  rods,  making  it  possible  to  change  the? 
stage,  setting  if  long  plays  are  attempted. 
Inside  a  space  of  about  two  feet  is  curtained! 
off  across  the  back  which  can  be  used  for  a 
small  dressing  room  when  the  cast  of  the  play  • 
is  small. 

The  theater  wagon  is  used  on  an  average  of  c 
six  nights  a  week  thruout  the  summer  months 
for  community  singing  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  city.  When  the  sings  are  featured 
words  of  the  song  are  thrown  upon  the  screen, 
which  is  supported  at  the  top  of  the  wagon. 

A  stereopticon  machine  is  used  for  throwing 
words  upon  the  screen  and  can  be  used  as  a 
spotlight  for  plays.  The  song  leader  stands  on 
the  stage  close  to  the  piano,  /thus  making  it 
easy  to  direct  his  audience  and  at  the  same 
time  gets  the  benefit  of  the  music.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  people  attending  these  sings 
is  from  SOO  to  2,000  each  night. 

The  traveling  theater  is  very  popular  with 
the  playground  children,  and  at  various  times 
thruout  the  summer  groups  can  be  seen  re¬ 
hearsing  for  plays.  There  is  keen  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  playgrounds  to  present  the  best 
program.  So  far  the  following  plays  have 
been  given: 

“Cinderella  in  Flowerland’’. 

“Dr.  Milk  Bottle’’  (a  hea-lth  play). 
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Y.  M.  H.  A.  Minstrel  Show. 

“The  Burglar”. 

Fashion  Show,  “Down  Petticoat  Lane”. 

“Tom’s  Back  Yard”. 

“The  Enchanted  Garden”. 

Japanese  Play,  “Toto”. 

Mother  Goose  Play. 

“House  of  the  Heart”. 

Several  of  the  playgrounds  have  prepared 
ittle  plays  and  presented  them  in  connection 
(vith  the  community  sings  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  These  entertainments  not  only  give  the 
children  confidence  in  themselves,  but  help  to 
levelop  and  awaken  hidden  talents.  All  cos- 
umes  required  for  the  plays  are  made  by  the 
tirls  from  the  playgrounds  and  the  boys  are 


given  an  opportunity  to  help  make  the  stage 
scenery  if  any  is  used. 

A  small  orchestra  can  be  very  easily  accom¬ 
modated  on  the  stage.  Special  acoustic  proper¬ 
ties  make  it  possible  for  the  speaking  voices 
to  carry  very  well. 

The  body  of  the  theater  is  painted  light 
gray,  on  two  sides  there  are  large  Community 
Service  emblems  painted  red,  white  and  blue, 
with  the  lettering  Elmira  Community  Service 
in  red,  Park  Commission  and  City  Recreation 
Commision  white  with  a  background  of  red. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  traveling  the¬ 
ater  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  broadcasting 
community  entertainments  thruout  a  city. 


Article  No.  10: 

STAGE  LIGHTING 


By  ELIZABETH  VERA  LOEB 

Instructor  in  Speech  and  Dramatics,  Hunter 
College,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 


NOTE:  Miss  Loeb  sent  this  splendid 
treatise  on  stage  lighting  from  Maxi- 
miliansplatz,  Munchen,  Germany.  She 
is  spending  several  months  in  Europe 
studying  stage  production  and  lighting 
>n  connection  with  her  work  at  Hunter 
College. 


A  T  HUNTER  COLLEGE,  New  York  City’s 
college  for  women,  the  lighting  problem 
ranges  from  the  need  to  light  one-act 
days  in  simple  but  varied  sets  to  that  of 
lluminating  and  decorating  elaborate  five-act 
days.  After  using  rented  lighting  equipments 
or  a  number  of  years  we  bought  a  portable 
ighting  equipment,  which  is  used  by  the  De- 
jartment  of  Speech  and  Dramatics  for  day, 
;vening  and  summer  sessions  and  by  the  numer- 
>us  college  and  graduate  organizations.  Rental 
fees,  with  breakage  and  cartage,  for  strips, 
loods  and  dimmers,  for  one  week’s  use,  had 
ive raged  $165  to  $225,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
rear  wTe  had  no  adequate  stage  lights  in  any 
)f  our  auditoriums.  In  1919-’20  we  purchased 
;hirty-two  feet  of  border  lights,  in  four  sec- 
dons,  wired  in  three  circuits;  two  5,000-watt 
amps  in  olivet  boxes  (floods),  two  5,000-watt 
ens  lamps,  three  250-watt  lens  lamps,  three 
100-watt  lens  lamps,  with  cables,  couplings, 
extension  stands,  frames  for  gelatine  and  a 
portable  dimmer  box  with  three  5,000-watt 
rheostats,  three  250-watt  rheostats,  with 
plugging  pockets  for  eleven  lines;  each  5,000- 
watt  rheostat  controls  two  lines  and  two 
pockets  (one  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  or¬ 
chestra  lights)  have  no  dimmer  control.  Our 
stages  have  permanent  back-stage  lights,  in¬ 
dependent  of  our  portable  equipment,  so  all  of 
that  can  be  used  on  stage.  We  use  our  lights 
either  with  the  dimmer  box  or  plugged  into 
a  small  auxiliary  board  without  dimmers  when 


we  do  not  want  to  call  in  the  three  men  needed 
to  move  the  portable  dimmer,  or  for  greater 
flexibility  we  use  both  boards.  We  use  our 
equipment  at  least  200  days  a  year,  in  the 
dramatic  laboratory  on  a  stage  16x12  feet, 
with  seats  for  100  people;  in  the  small  audi¬ 
torium  for  400,  stage  30x12  feet,  and  ’n 
the  chapel  for  900,  stage  34x17  feet.  Aside 
from  the  inevitable  replacement  of  burnt-out 
lamps  the  only  outlay  needed  on  this  equipment 
was  $35  spent  in  the  spring  of  1922  for  thoroly 
overhauling  the  dimmer  box. 

We  have  found  footlights  essential,  as  our 
chapel  hall,  our  chief  theater,  is  so  long  as 
to  make  it  impractical  to  throw  light  on  the 
stage  from  the  rear  balcony.  In  scenes  having 
a  number  of  actors  on  stage  the  sky-border 
is  also  essential  except  in  special  instances, 
for  the  actors  get  in  the  path  of  the  floods, 
darkening  stage  and  company  as  they  move. 
Having  two  masking  borders  for  our  cyclorama 
curtain,  each  lined  with  white  canvas  to  in¬ 
crease  its  reflecting  power,  we  have  to  have 
a  second  border  of  lights,  as  otherwise  the 
shadow  of  the  second  mask  would  be  thrown 
on  the  eye.  Here  we  use  our  three  100-watt 
lens  lamps  on  dimmers,  or  a  rented  strip  of 
six  1,000-watt  X-Ray  reflector  lamps  with 
frames  for  gelatine,  wired  in  pairs  to  three 
dimmers,  also  rented.  We  hope  to  buy  this 
additional  equipment  because  of  its  value  for 
breaking  undesired  shadows  and  also  for  “pick¬ 
ing  up”  actors  without  affecting  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  scenery.  We  use  white,  blue  and 
red  60-watt  lamps  in  our  borders,  white  and 
color  alternating,  thus  giving  twice  as  much 
white  as  red  or  blue.  We  have  found  white 
preferable  to  straw  or  amber  for  our  borders 
because  of  the  light-eating  power  of  our  re¬ 
versible  cyclorama,  dull  olive-green  on  one  side, 
black  on  the  other.  We  can  always  subdue  the 
white  by  dimming,  or  by  adding  a  little  red. 
If  we  need  amber  on  the  set  we  use  the  stand 
lamps.  Blue  gives  the  least  light  of  the  three 
colors  and  so  cannot  be  used  alone  thruout  a 
scene.  Enough  white  can  be  added  to  give 
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needed  illumination  without  markedly  changing  range  so  as  not  to  refocus  nor  change  tbl 
the  color,  and  floods  with  color  mediums  in-  gelatines  of  suspended  lamps  between  act! 
tensify  both  light  and  color.  Red  alone  is  as  too  much  time  is  required  and  the  likelihoo: 
so  hot  that  we  usually  subdue  it  with  some  of  inaccuracy  is  too  great  to  justify  this.  W? 
white  or  blue.  For  a  brilliant  indoor  or  day-  also  make  it  a  rule  to  save  time  and'laba 
light  we  use  all  three  colors  together,  full  during  shifts,  never  to  take  down  a  lami 
strength.  which  is  secured  to  a  wall  bracket,  nor  tt 


We  use  floods  and  lens  lamps  for  color, 
light  and  accentuation  of  actors,  placing  these 
lamps  in  tormenter  and  first  entrances,  right 
and  left.  Imported  gelatine,  our  color  medium, 
we  buy  as  we  need  it  because  it  dries  up  so 
quickly.  We  bunch  the  gelatine  in  the  frame 
so  that  it  will  not  crackle  and  split  so  soon 
in  the  intense  heat  of  the  lamps.  We  have 
found  often  that  a  sheet  of  gelatine  gives  two 
different  shades  of  light,  according  to  the  side 
which  is  placed  next  the  lamp,  so  we  mark 
our  frames  carefully  (with  blue  pencil!).  Us¬ 
ing  two  gelatines  of  different  colors  in  one 
frame  has  given  us  some  very  good  color  effects. 
When  we  have  not  been  able  to  spare  dimmers 
for  our  floods  we  have  reduced  intensity  by 
using  a  frosted  white  gelatine,  or  even  two, 
outside  the  colored  one.  As  on  so  many 
stages,  our  sky-border  is  not  directly  over  the 
footlights,  but  about  one  and  a  half  feet 
farther  back.  This  means  training  our  actors 
to  play  at  least  three  feet  from  the  foots,  so 
as  to  keep  within  range  of  the  sky-border  and 
avoid  the  ugly  under-eye  and  chin  shadows 
caused  by  foots  alone.  When  the  action  neces¬ 
sitates  playing  farther  front  we  use  a  lens 
lamp  on  dimmer,  placed  just  in  front  of  the 
curtain  line,  on  a  bracket  on  the  outside  of 
the  balcony  railing,  or  in  the  footlights,  which 
picks  up  the  actors  as  they  come  out  of  range 
of  the  overheads.  In  a  library  scene,  where 
much  of  the  action  was  played  at  and  behind 
a  table  down  center  which  shut  off  the  actors 
from  the  foots,  we  put  a  5,000-watt  flood 
with  deep  amber  medium,  in  the  tormenter 
opening,  directing  it  just  above  the  table’s 
height  and  using  it  without  dimmer.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  of  early  afternoon  sun  pouring  into 
the  room  from  a  window  just  out  of  view. 

Our  lighting  theory  is  generous;  we  use 
light  for  realism,  to  indicate  time  of  day  and 
year,  indoor  or  outdoor  scene;  for  symbolism, 
color  and  intensity  fitted  to  the  mood  of  char¬ 
acter  or  scene;  to  decorate  the  stage  by  sup¬ 
plementing  scenery  or  substituting  for  it,  as 
when  we  dye  a  curtain  with  floods,  and  to  il¬ 
luminate  and  stimulate  the  actor.  In  working 
out  a  light  plot  we  go  backwards,  determining 
the  light  for  the  end  of  the  act  first,  then 
the  lighting  for  the  climax  scenes;  from  these 
we  work  out  the  transitions.  The  whole  light¬ 
ing  scheme  is  finally  passed  on  by  the  director- 
in-chief,  in  consultation  with  the  art  and 
lighting  committees.  For  plays  of  more  than 
one  act  each  lamp,  gelatine  frame  and  cable 

is  tagged  with  act  number  and  placement  and 
the  cables  are  also  labeled  as  to  whether  they 
plug  in  on  the  dimmer  board  or  on  the  auxiliary 
board.  At  the  switchboards,  too,  each  pocket 

is  marked,  and  we  mark  off  our  dimmers  in 

degrees  so  that  the  operator  can  get  exactly 

the  same  amount  of  light  each  time.  We  ar- 


carry  a  flood  or  lens  lamp  across  the  stag^ 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  If  we  have  tt 
use  the  same  lamp  in  different  places  wt 
mark  the  floor  by  thumb-tacking  down  a  bS 
of  white  paper  or  tape  to  mark  the  lampt 
stand’s  placement.  We  light  our  switchboar- 
with  one  of  the  250-watt  lens  lamps  plugge: 
into  the  auxiliary  board,  or  with  a  100-watt 
lamp  connected  with  a  permanent  outlet  oj> 
the  stage. 

Two  people  have  charge  of  the  switchboard  1 
and  light  plot,  each  of  them  able  to  handk 
the  job  alone,  but  we  believe  in  having  under: 
studies  for  all  workers  back  stage;  also  in 
emergencies,  one  person  serves  as  messenger: 
House-light  and  curtain  cues,  orchestra  cues;: 
dressing-room  cues  and  box-office  cues  are  all 
included  in  our  light  plots.  The  house  lights: 
in  our  laboratory  and  in  the  chapel  are  coni 
trolled  from  the  rear  of  the  room,  so  we  have 
a  special  operator  at  the  house  board  who  must: 
watch  for  the  footlights.  “Footlights  on”  ia 
the  signal  for  “house  lights  off”.  Before  the- 
footlights  go  on,  however,  the  light-board 
manager  has  warned  the  orchestra  by  an  elec-: 
trie  storage-battery  buzzer  to  be  ready  and  ha  a 
pressed  the  buzzer  informing  the  box-offlee  ora 
the  floor  below,  for  we  do  not  admit  late¬ 
comers  during  an  act.  She  has  also  telephoned: 
the  “last  call  for  the  act”  to  the  dressing;: 
room  and  has  made  sure  from  the  stage  mana¬ 
ger  that  the  set  is  ready  after  herself  checking;: 
up  her  lights.  With  “footlights  on”  andt 
“house  lights  off”  the  orchestra  plays,  the  end!: 
of  the  selection  being  the  curtain  cue  for  the: 
opening  of  the  act,  except  for  the  first  act,,, 
where  we  allow  five  minutes  between  overture!: 
and  curtain  opening.  Our  curtain  control  is: 
next  the  switchboard,  so  because  of  our  verv  - 
limited  off-stage  space,  the  curtain  is  handled  1 
by  the  lighting  people.  At  the  end  of  the  act— - 
all  curtain  calls  being  taken  at  the  close  of: 
the  performance — the  closing  of  the  curtain  t 
is  the  signal  for  “house  lights  on”.  Then.,  the- 
footlights  are  switched  off,  the  stage  cleared  l 
of  actors  and  the  shifting  done.  Our  orchestra 
lights  remain  connected  thruout  the  perform-  - 
ance,  the  musicians  turning  f  the  individual  . 
lights  when  they  do  not  need  them.  On  those  • 
occasions  when  we  have  a  prompter  her  book 
is  usually  lighted  by  a  lens  lamp  not  needed 
for  the  act.  We  have  to  take  especial  care 
in  masking  switchboard  and  prompter’s  lights, 
for  our  proscenium  wall  is  only  a  rep  hanging 
and  translucent.  Heavy  double-faced  black 
cardboard  has  proved  a  very  good  shield.  We 
have  found  our  equipment  very  satisfactory 
both  as  to  portability  and  flexibility.  There  is 
one  change  we  want  to  make.  At  present, 
tho  sky  and  footlights  of  one  color  are  on  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  and  can  be  independently  con¬ 
nected,  both  sky  and  foots  of  each  color  are 
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governed  by  the  same  dimmer.  By  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  three  more  dimmer  plates  our  skies  and 
foots  could  be  independently  controlled. 

What  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  what 
the  number  of  lamps  needed  for  illuminating 
varies  greatly  with  the  costumes  and  setting  as 
well  as  with  the  text.  Black,  unless  relieved 
by  much  red  and  gold,  eats  light.  The  paler 
shades  of  blue,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
high  reflecting  value.  Cycloramas  which  hang 
in  folds  require  more  light  than  do  those 
which  hang  flat,  and  screens  and  flats  have 
the  highest  reflecting  value  for  sound  as  well 
as  for  light.  Velvets,  cotton  flannels  and  cot¬ 
ton  duvetyns  all  absorb  light.  Linen,  canvas, 
burlap  in  the  lighter  colors,  satin,  satine,  cre¬ 
tonne,  mosquito  netting  and  the  like  are  good 
reflectors,  whether  used  for  drapes  or  for 
costumes.  For  setting  two  or  three  layers  of 


cotton  gauze  in  different  shades,  hung  flat, 
give  a  much  more  interesting  play  of  light 
than  does  opaque  material  hung  in  the  same 
w;ny.  Stipple  painting  and  dusting  with  gold 
also  add  to  the  beauty  of  scenery  and  costume 
under  light. 

Light  is  both  revealer  and  concealer.  It  will 
show  up  soiled  and  mussy  costumes,  carelessly 
painted  scenery,  badly  stretched  flats  and 
startle  with  the  unexpected  shadows  it  invites. 
Light  also  will  “tie  up”  a  scene,  giving  it 
unity  and  mellowness  of  tone,  and  it  can 
stimulate  both  actor  and  aud  ence  to  undreamed 
of  responsiveness.  The  amateur  actor  espe¬ 
cially  is  susceptible  to  light,  stimulated  by  it 
and  often  unable  to  act  in  a  scene  underlighted, 
so  the  lighting  manager  needs  to  be  more  than 
a  mechanician. 


Article  No.  11: 

OVERCOMING  CERTAIN 

PROBLEMS  IN  SCENERY 


By  OLIVER  HINSDELL 
(Director  of  the  Little  Theater  of  Dallas,  Tex.) 


OF  THE  many  problems  that  present  them¬ 
selves  relative  to  amateur  theatricals 
there  seems  to  be  none  quite  as  important 
as  that  of  the  one  dealing  with  SCENERY. 
So  often  the  place  chosen  for  the  production  of 
the  p’ay  is  a  town  hall,  a  clubhouse  or  the 
city  “opera  house”.  Usually  there  is  but  one 
set  of  scenery  which  is  included  in  the  rental 
of  the  building,  and  the  lack  of  funds  gener¬ 
ally  prevents  renting  more.  To  say  that  these 
sets  are  impossible  is  to  put  it  mildly  indeed. 
The  interiors  are  often  of  green  or  pink  and 
it  has  not  been  very  long  since  the  walls  were 
adorned  in  pink  plump  cupids  floating  about 
on  the  puffy  clouds.  To  be  sure  “the  play 
is  the  thing”,  but  unless  the  play  is  adequately 
staged  there  is  no  play.  A  good  play  can  be 
made  or  ruined  by  good  or  bad  scenery.  Ama¬ 
teur  directors  often  utterly  neglect  this  im¬ 
portant  point,  thinking  to  hide  the  deficiency 
by  the  clever  acting  of  the  amateurs.  At  the 
present  time  the  Little  Theater  movement 
stands  a  better  chance  of  giving  something  to 
the  artistic  world  in  the  line  of  r.ew  scenery 
than  it  does  in  giving  something  original  in 
acting.  So  why  not  stress  the  matter  of 
scenery? 

We  all  profit  by  our  experiences,  and  mine 
have  been  many  and  varied  when  it  comes  to 
having  to  make  something  from  nothing.  I 
recall  vividly  my  first  impression  of  the 
scenery  given  me  with  which  to  produce 
“Lady  Windermere’s  Fan”.  One  glance  at  the 
ugly  stock  set  convinced  me  that  something 
must  be  done  to  disguise  it.  In  preparing 
the  play  for  rehearsals  I  had  visualized  the 
setting  for  the  first  act  in  grays  and  lavenders, 


something  typical  of  the  daintiness  and  charm 
of  Lady  Windermere.  Knowing  that  a  neutral 
background  would  properly  set  off  almost  any 
color  we  set  out  to  find  the  right  covering 
for  the  flats.  It  was  found  in  an  oatmeal- 
grade  wall  paper  a  few  shades  darker  than  an 
oyster-shell  gray.  With  a  corps  of  enthusiastic 
students  the  entire  set  was  measured  and 
covered,  leaving,  of  course,  openings  for  the 
windows.  Window  frames  and  doors  were 
painted  in  with  a  dark  gray  calcimine.  At 
the  French  windows  and  doors  were  hung 

yellow  cheesecloth  curtains.  Cheesecloth  is 
very  effective  and  is  most  inexpensive. 

There  was  also  one  set  of  furniture  in  the 
house,  a  gray  wicker,  upholstered  in  a  chintz 
of  many  colors.  The  color  of  the  wicker  was 
quite  possible  to  our  purposes  but  the  chintz 
was  out  of  the  question. ,  Let  me  say  here 

that  borrowing  furniture  was  out  of  the 

question  also,  for  the  undergraduates  of  the 
preceding  year  had  so  abused  that  privilege 
that  the  stores  had  taken  a  decided  stand 
against  it.  We  had  covered  the  scenery,  why 
not  do  the  same  with  the  upholstering? 

Samples  of  sateen  were  secured  and  a  pattern 
selected  of  a  black  and  white  stripe  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide.  This  was  cut  and  basted 
over  the  chintz.  We  now  had  our  gray  walls, 
yellow  hangings  and  gray  furniture  with  black 
and  white  upholstering.  The  scene  needed  more 
color,  so  cushions  were  made  of  sateen  in 
solid  colors;  one  of  emerald  green,  one  of 
turquoise  blue  and  another  of  black.  A  black 
bell  cord  was  hung  upstage  to  the  right  of  the 
center  (this  seemed  to  give  the  proper  note). 
On  the  table  left  was  placed  a  large  bowl 
of  violets  with  a  single  pink  rose;  and  on  a 
tea  table  to  the  right  was  a  huge  bouquet  of 
yellow  and  pink  Darwin  tulips.  The  general 
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e  ec,  was  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  curtains  were  hung  at  the  sides  and  a  bal- 
s  rikmg.  I  speak  of  this  particular  set  be-  ustrade  used  across  the  back,  save  for  the- 
cause  it  can  be  used  for  so  many  different  center  opening  where  four  long,  low  steps : 
plays.  it  was  used,  to  my  knowledge,  that  were  placed,  leading  up  to  a  platform  used  as; 

'  Her  Husband’s  Wife”  and  in  a  promenade.  Against  the  blue  cyclorama  were 
nothing  But  the  Truth”  when  they  were  put  hung  a  few  lighted  Japanese  lanterns.  Two 
on  in  neighboring  towns.  tall  bay  trees,  placed  just  so  the  tops  could 


It  is  a  simple  matter  indeed  to  put  the  paper 
over  the  theater  flats.  They  were  placed  face 
upwards  on  the  floor  and  the  paper  measured, 
allowing  enough  at  each  end  to  overlap,  about 
four  inches.  The  paper  is  then  tacked  down 
with  thumbtacks  put  thru  tiny  squares  of 
cardboard  (to  prevent  paper  from  tearing). 
Once  on,  the  paper  is  dampened  with  a  wet 
sponge  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is 
as  taut  as  wall  paper  put  on  a  plastered  wall. 
The  flats  are  now  ready  to  be  stood  on  end 
and  lashed  into  place. 

For  the  ballroom  scene  in  the  same  play  we 
used  red  canton  flannel  curtains.  Properly 
lighted  these  give  the  effect  of  a  heavy  silk 
velvet.  Upstage  center  was  an  entrance, 
leading  by  means  of  four  wide  steps  to  a 
moonlit  terrace.  The  curtains  were  drawn 
aside  and  held  in  place  by  two  large  brass 
clasps.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance  were 
two  tall  candelabrums  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  period.  Two  tall  chairs  of  the  same 
period,  relegated  from  the  main  hall  of  the 
clubhouse,  were  used  to  very  excellent  advan¬ 
tage.  A  single  stone  bench  loaned  by  a  kind 
photographer  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  PropeFly  lighted  the  scene  was  rich 
indeed,  and  served  as  a  beautiful  background 
for  the  kaleidoscope  of  color  as  the  women 
entered,  paid  their  respects  to  the  host  and 
passed  on  into  the  ballroom. 

Curtains  can  always  be  used  effectively  and 
in  my  personal  opinion  are  far  more  decorative 
than  regular  flats.  Material  for  these  curtains 
can  be  purchased  for  a  very  nominal  price 
from  any  chintz  or  cretonne  mill  by  asking 
for  misprints.  These  misprints,  when  dyed  in 
not  too  deep  a  color  (just  permitting  the  pat¬ 
tern  to  be  faintly  visible),  take  on  different 
aspects.  In  an  amber  or  red  light  it  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  a  rich  tapestry;  in  a  blue- 
green  light  it  gives  the  effect  of  a  forest  with 
leaves  and  trees  of  many  colors  and  shapes. 
This  misprint  chintz  is  bought  by  the  pound 
at  a  cost  of  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  a  pound 
containing  about  three  yards  and  a  half. 

Several  years  later  when  producing  '‘Lady 
Windermere’s  Fan”  on  our  own  stage  in  New 
Orleans,  Marc  Antony,  who  designed  our 
scenery,  hit  upon  a  very  novel  idea.  In  this 
particular  instance  we  were  handicapped  for 
time  and  space  rather  than  for  money.  But 
at  an  astonishingly  small  cost  he  put  up  six 
solid  pillars,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  stage 
and  two  upstage  center  about  five  feet  apart. 
These  pillars  remained  thruout  the  entire  per¬ 
formance,  the  flats  being  lashed  to  them  as 
the  occasion  demanded.  In  the  first  and  last 
scenes  flats  of  a  light  gray  color  were  used 
and  in  the  opening  at  the  back  were  placed 
tall  French  w'ndows.  In  the  second  scene 


be  seen  over  the  balustrade,  gave  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  garden  in  the  distance.  In  the 
third  act,  which  takes  place  in  Lord  Darling¬ 
ton’s  apartment,  brown  flats  were  used  and 
the  space  upstage  center  was  hung  in  deep 
red  velvet  curtains.  On  either  side  of  this 
(where  the  balustrade  stood  in  the  preceding 
act)  were  long,  low  book  cases  filled  with 
books  of  many  colors.  It  was  a  matter  of 
only  a  few  moments  to  change  the  flats,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  long  “waits”  which  do 
much  to  spoil  an  otherwise  good  performance. 

I  have  found  beaver  board  of  inestimable 
value  in  our  productions.  I  recall  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Beyond  the  Horizon”  in  which 
beaver  board  played  no  small  part.  If  you 
will  remember,  in  the  first  act  we  see  a  country 
road  winding  off  thru  the  hills  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  On  a  very  small  stage  it  seemed  a 
problem  to  give  any  sense  of  distance  and  to 
create  that  “shut  in”  feeling  necessary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  act.  In  experimenting  it  was 
found  that  by  placing  a  piece  of  beaver 
board  (cut  and  painted  to  represent  a  moun¬ 
tain)  about  three  feet  from  the  back  drop 
and  by  placing  a  500-watt  light  two  feet  in 
front  of  that,  it  threw  a  most  interesting 
shadow  on  the  back  drop.  Different  color 
gelatines  were  tried  until  we  found  just  what 
we  wanted,  a  purple-blue.  The  shadow  moun¬ 
tain,  looming  up  in  the  distance  helped  make 
one  of  the  most  effective  settings  we  ever 
had  at  Be  Petit  Theatre  du  Vieux  Carre. 

Experience  has  led  us  to  believe  that  it  is 
always  well  in  planning  and  working  out  scene 
plots  to  aim  for  SIMPLICITY  and  in  most 
cases  to  mere'y  suggest  so  that  the  audience 
can  imagine  its  own  settings.  Line,  color  and 
composition  must  be  as  carefully  considered 
in  a  stage  setting  as  in  a  picture.  We  also 
learned  that  the  most  beautiful  stage  -'effects 
can  be  secured  by  using  the  most  inexpensive 
materials.  We  made  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
that  nothing  should  be  thrown  away  or  wasted. 
Many  times  “the  closet  under  the  stair”  (and 
we  all  have  them)  has  given  us  the  very  thing 
we  needed  to  finish  a  stage  set  that  lacked 
that  “certain  something^”. 

Scenery  is  a  very  important  item  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  artistic  results  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  paying  strict  attention  to  details. 
The  amateur  can  and  must  bring  the  same 
reverence  and  dignity  to  this  side  of  the 
work  that  he  should  bring  to  the  acting  side. 


Spotlights  and  lighting  equipment  of  all  kinds 
are  of  interest  to  every  little  theater.  If 
you  are  at  loss  to  know  where  to  buy  these 
reasonably  ask  The  Billboard. 
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Article  No.  12: 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  SUCCESS 

OF  A  LITTLE  THEATER  GROUP 


By  ROY  CHARTIER 

(Business  manager  the  past  season  Hecksoher 
Foundation  Theater,  New  York) 


IN  THE  formulation  and  successful  carrying 
on  of  a  little  theater  group,  it  is  necessary 
to  pursue  the  methods  that  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  type  of  business  enterprise.  Any 
group  of  little  theater  players  who  anticipate 
becoming  a  recognized  body  of  the  great  Little 
Theater  movement  in  America  and  an  integral 
cog  in  the  wheel  of  dramatic  expression  thru 
that  medium  must  needs  realize  that  their  un¬ 
divided  attention,  or  as  much  as  possible,  to 
every  element  which  plays  a  part  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  operation  of  such  a  group 
is  as  vital  as  tho  a  commercial  project  were 
.being  launched.  And  a  bad-  beginning  generally 
results  in  a  bad  ending;  don’t  forget  that. 

Those  essentials,  the  fundamentals  of  suc¬ 
cess,  are  many  and  important,  as  important 
as  the  mortar,  brick,  concrete  and  steel  and 
the  application  of  each  in  the  construction  of 
a  building,  whether  it  be  large  or  small.  A 
bad  foundation  will  cave  in  with  perfect  floors 
and  stories  built  on  it,  and  a  solid  foundation 
with  the  rest  loosely  and  care’essly  put  to¬ 
gether  doesn’t  make  a  building  that  will 
stand  up  very  long. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  little  theater,  a  project 
that  demands  the  most  careful  hand  ing  and  ex¬ 
pert  supervision.  Before  a  group  can  present 
plays,  or  ever  hope  to  present  plays,  to  any 
degree  of  success  an  organization  that  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail  must  exist.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  organization  must  be  cautiously 
worked  out,  and  every  vigilance  to  detect  in¬ 
feriorities  exercised. 

Upon  forming  the  organization,  the  limita¬ 
tions  placed  on  membership  to  the  group  should 
be  modestly  strict,  but  not  discriminating  nor 
unfair,  leaving  the  membership  open  to  those 
who  can  qualify  for  entrance.  A  member  who 
is  not  a  little  theater  enthusiast  is  more 
harm  than  good,  even  tho  his  subscription  con¬ 
tributes  toward  the  financial  backing  of  the 
group.  Only  those  who  are  sympathetic  lovers 
of  the  dramatic  art,  those  who  gravitate  in 
some  way  toward  the  theater  and  will  not 
only  spend  their  spare  time  and  help  but 
whatever  financial  support  they  can  give,  in 
a  grim  determination  to  achieve  the  goal 
sought,  should  be  considered  eligible. 

This  does  not  mean  that  actual  experience  is 
necessary.  There  are  those  who  at  heart  love 
the  theater  and  are  eager  to  know  more  about 
it,  sincere  in  their  desire  to  act  or  aid  in  some 
manner  the  furtherance  of  the  movement. 
They  should  be  given  every  consideration.  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  a  talent  for  some  end  of  the 


business,  tho  latent,  that  will  assert  itself  if 
given  the  chance.  If  not  in  the  production  end, 
their  services  can  be  utilized  in  minor  roles — 
ushering,  selling  tickets,  and  the  many  other 
little  tasks  attached  to  the  giving  of  a  per¬ 
formance. 

But  the  most  important  feature  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  group  is  the  managing  and 
producing  staffs,  those  who  will  control  the 
destiny  of  the  undertaking.  Unless  utmost  selec¬ 
tiveness  is  exercised  in  the  choosing  of  those  who 
shall  captain  the  group,  it  will  no  doubt  meet 
with  ignominous  disaster  and  utter  oblivion, 
and  the  reason  why  many  have  so  ended  is 
because  of  such  ill-selection. 

Some  groups,  with  every  material  indication 
of  progress  and  opportunity,  have  made  appeals 
to  successful  groups  for  the  correct  methods 
to  follow  in  organizing  and  managing  amateur 
companies.  This  bespeaks  a  sane  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  beginning  group,  for  many 
a  new  venture,  with  every  other  factor  operat¬ 
ing  for  its  success,  has  hesitated  and  failed 
because  of  defects  in  preliminary  organization 
or  control.  Others  have  begun  presenting 
plays  under  the  most  propitious  conditions 
imaginable,  only  to  meet  with  complete  failure 
from  incompetence  and  impracticability  on  the 
part  of  the  management  and  direction,  a  thing 
entirely  unforeseen  at  the  tine  the  organization 
was  formed. 

Therefore,  of  dire  necessity  are  a  capable 
director,  a  competent  judge  of  plays,  stage 
manager  and  art  director,  tho  the  latter 
p’ays  not  one  tithe  the  importance  of  the  first 
two.  A  group  is  not  a  group  until  the  director 
at  the  head  of  it  can  direct  and  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  theater,  nor  until  the  play- 
reader  knows  a  good  play  from  a  bad  one,  and 
is  discriminate  in  selection,  accepting  those  for 
production  which  are  best  suited  to  and  within 
the  scope  of  the  group  actors’  abilities. 

These  important  positions  in  many  little  thea¬ 
ter  organizations  are  held  by  people  who  have 
nothing  else  in  their  minds  as  regards  pro¬ 
duction  but  a  great  many  ideas  of  their  own, 
which  in  more  cases  than  a  few  spell  failure. 
The  play-reader,  too,  has  in  many  instances 
been  the  source  of  a  group’s  ill  fate  in  choos¬ 
ing  plays  that  were  impossible  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

Sacrifices  must  be  made  in  some  way,  and  if 
there  do  not  happen  to  be  any  members  in 
the  organization  qualified  to  fill  those  positions, 
then  employ  them  at  a  salary.  Don’t  sink  all 
that  is  at  stake  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars. 
If  the  treasury  doesn’t  permit  the  employment 
of  a  director  or  play-reader,  then  recruit  more 
subscriptions,  waiting  until  you  can  afford  it. 

Then,  with  competent  heads  to  guide  the  or- 
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ganization,  linked  with  the  determination  of 
the  members  to  succeed,  all  of  whom  should 
show  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  you  have  the 
tools  with  which  to  work.  Embark  on  the  job 
with  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  an  inexorable  con¬ 
fidence,  and  there  is  every  chance  that  you 
will  win  out. 

In  launching  your  first  play  or  plays,  avoid 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  emulate  your  contem¬ 
poraries  who  have  established  themselves  by 
attempting  to  put  on  difficult  plays.  Make  your 
debut  as  modestly  as  possible,  the  simpler  and 
less  intricate  the  play  the  better,  only  do  it 
well.  Then  climb.  Everyone  in  this  world 
who  has  accomplished  big  things  has  begun  on 
a  small  scale,  growing  as  the  quality  of  the 
product  grew.  Don’t  commit  the  irreparable 
error  at  the  beginning  of  skipping  a  couple 
rungs  of  the  ladder. 

In  setting  out  to  make  the  initial  perform¬ 
ance,  great  pains  must  be  taken  in  the  choice 
of  the  play  or  plays,  and  every  detail  con¬ 
comitant  to  the  production  worked  out  to  as 
fine  a  point  of  perfection  as  lies  within  the 
power  of  the  organization. 

Whatever  success  a  little  theater  group  may 
ever  enjoy — whether  it  be  confined  to  a  small 
community  or  widespread  in  international 
recognition  and  fame — that  success  devolves 
Primarily  and  fundamentally  on  two  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  which  are  not  to  be  underes¬ 
timated  the  PLAY  and  the  portrayal  of  that 
play.  Success  lies  not  for  the  most  part  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  lighting  effects  to  be 
employed,  the  scenery,  costumes  and  what  not, 
as  many  amateur  groups,  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  but  in  the  play  itself,  which,  shou’d  re¬ 
ceive  the  greatest  attention  and  concentration 
of  thought. 

The  play  comes  first — all  else  is  subordinate 
t°  it  for  without  the  play  you  would  have 
no  production.  If  necessary,  the  lighting, 
scenery,  costumes  or  even  acting  can  stand 
some  inferiority  and  get  by— but  the  play,  that 
should  be  up  to  topnotch  condition.  By  that 
is  meant,  not  so  much  the  quality  of  perform¬ 
ance  given  but  the  type  of  play  performed. 

While  it  may  seem  absurd  to  make  the 
declaration  that  success  depends  to  the  largest 
degree  on  the  type  of  play  presented,  still  it 
cannot  be  refuted  that  after  all  that  is  the 
product  that  is  being  sold,  and  whether  it  be 
marketed  by  a  prominent  Broadway  producer 
or  by  a  small  unheard-of  little  theater  group, 
success  is  gained  only  when  that  product  sat¬ 
isfies  the  customers  who  pay  for  it. 

The  thing,  then,  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
product  sold  will  please  the  buyer,  and  that 
the  quality  will  insure  his  return,  establishing 
him  as  a  steady  customer.  It  doesn’t,  have  to 
be  wrapped  in  gold  paper  or  served  to  him 
on  a  silver  platter,  as  long  as  the  quality  of 
the  article  obtains. 

And  so  it  is  in  the  theater,  little  theater  or 
big  theater.  A  patron  appreciates  delightful 
surroundings,  a  comfortable  atmosphere  and 
artistic  touches  in  viewing  a  production,  but 
what  he  really  comes  for  is  to  be  entertained, 


and  if  he  doesn’t  get  that,  he  is  dissatisfied, 

I  don’t  care  what  sort  of  a  theater  he  walks |t 
into  or  even  how  good  the  actors  play  the* 
parts  in  the  particular  play,  if  the  attraction 
doesn’t  suit  he  or  she  is  disappointed. 

Therefore,  in  the  selection  of  the  plays  lies 
the  fate  of  the  little  theater  group,  either  the 
one  that  is  starting  or  the  one  that  is  fairly 
on  the  road  to  success.  Of  the  many  little 
theater  failures,  one  can  ascribe  the  ill-selec¬ 
tion  of  plays  as  the  greatest  cause. 

A  bad  play,  no  matter  how  good  it  is  acted, 
will  never  get  across  and  convince  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  the  group  presenting  it  is  making 
leaps  and  bounds  to  the  dizzy  pinnacles  of  suc¬ 
cess  by  virtue  of  the  clever  acting.  They 
condemn  it  because  they  have  sat  thru  a  play 
that  has  been  uninteresting,  boring  them  to  the 
very  end,  and  they  never  forgive  a  bad  play 
on  the  strength  of  the  finished  performance 
given  by  the  actors. 

A  group  cannot  wholly  depend  on  the  friends 
of  their  members  and  others  personally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  enterprise  as  their  sole  support, 
existing  on  that  patronage  alone.  They  must 
draw  from  the  public  at  large  if  any  excep¬ 
tional  showing  is  to  be  made,  and  to  secure 
that  patronage  plays  which  appeal  to  the 
masses  must  be  presented. 

There  seems  to  be  a  predilection  amongst 
little  theater  people  to  present  the  type  of 
play  that  is  written  for  a  select  few,  and  not 
the  kind  that  has  universal  appeal. 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  little  theater  groups 
make  it  their  business  to  go  into  the  dusty 
archives  and  dig  out  plays  that  not  only  do 
the  people  of  today  care  nothing  about,  but 
know  nothing  about.  The  average  theatergoers 
are  slow  to  grasp  the  import  of  the  classical^  and 
fantastic.  They  are  entirely  too.  deep  for  them 
to  understand. 

Why  the  penchant  to  present  that  kind  of 
play  prevails  is  difficult  to  fathom.  Aren’t 
there  other  kinds  of  plays  to  give,  plays  that 
are  simpler,  easier  to  grasp  and  easier  to 
produce?  ' 

Of  course  there  are,  many  of  them.  The 
more  successful  groups  show  their  wisdom  in 
fighting  shy  of  the  grotesque  and  poetical  type 
of  play;  the  morbid,  bromidic  brand  of  enter¬ 
tainment  that  many  attempt.  Why  plays  of 
that  nature  are  produced  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  little  .theater  organizations  in  this  city 
can  be  traced  no  doubt  to  several  sources. 

A  great  number  of  the  enthusiasts  catering 
the  field  covered  by  the  little  theater  de¬ 
vote  their  sole  time  and  effort  to  the  job  of 
collecting  as  many  eccentric  plays  as  they  can 
find,  the  more  gruesome  the  better. 

Of  the  playwrights  who  write  exclusively  for 
the  little  theater,  a  great  majority  utilize  it 
as  an  outlet  for  their  poetical  and  literary 
inclinations.  Pedantic  plays,  positively  unfit 
for  production,  have  been  given  in  more  than 
one  instance. 

How  so  many  of  these  gloomy,  uninteresting 
plays  come  to  be  produced  is  not  hard  to 
answer.  Many  a  little  theater  group  is  founded 
by  a  person  or  persons  whose  chief  ambition  is 
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to  write  plays,  generally  plays  that  would 
not  be  produced  anywhere  else,  because  of  their 
undesirability  in  the  theater  of  today,  when  so 
much  is  demanded  both  of  the  playwright  and 
the  producer. 

It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  understand  how 
some  of  these  plays  find  their  way  on  the 
stage.  They  are  written  by  those  up  in  the 
“bossing”  end  of  the  organization;  therefore, 
must  be  produced. 

It  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  give  a  thought 
to  the  public  which  pays  to  see  those  plays. 
The  sooner  playwrights  for  the  little  theater — 
that  is,  many  of  them — renounce  their  proclivity 
to  put  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Balzac  and  others 
in  the  background  by  trying  to  write  pro¬ 
nounced  classical  works  for  the  present-day 
stage,  and  instead  bend  their  efforts  toward 
the  kind  of  play  that  the  public  today  loves 
most — the  human  interest  comedy  drama — they 
will  be  doing  a  great  thing  for  the  little  thea¬ 
ter  movement. 

The  average  auditor  who  goes  to  the  theater 
cares  not  a  whit  for  the  play  that  keeps  him 
guessing  all  the  time  instead  of  smiling  and 
being  happy.  You  cannot  amuse  an  audience, 
either,  by  making  them  feel  you  are  far  above 
them  by  exploiting  your  literary  ability.  It 
doesn’t  go,  that’s  all. 

The  patrons  are  there  to  be  amused,  enter¬ 
tained,  sent  away  happy  and  in  a  pleasant 
mood — that’s  what  their  good  money  has  been 
paid  for — and  if  they  go  away  from  the  thea¬ 
ter  without  either  having  exactly  understood 
what  it  was  all  about  or  having  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  ennui,  you’ll  never  get  them  back. 
They’re  good  customers  lost. 

Here  is  where  the  importance  of  the  play- 
reader  and  the  selection  of  plays  come  in. 
No  group  can  ever  hope  to  be  successful  until 
they  have  someone  in  that  capacity  whose 
word  will  be  law  and  whose  job  it  will  be  to 
see  that  only  plays  which  have  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  chance  are  selected  for  portrayal. 

There  are  many  one-act  plays  and  full-length 
comedy  dramas  with  good  old  American  themes 
and  heart-interest  plots  to  pick  from.  Little 
theater  playwrights  are  writing  them,  but  they 
are  seldom  accepted.  Why,  one  does  not  know. 


Much  greater  interest  will  be  stimulated  in 
the  little  theater  if  the  plays  of  universal  ap¬ 
peal  are  supplanted  for  the  fantastic,  classical 
and  fairy  ta’e  now  so  predominant  in  the  pro¬ 
grams. 

What  the  public  want  nowadays  is  the 
heart -interest  comedy  or  drama,  written  about 
a  situation  in  life  which  they  understand,  one 
which  they  can  smile  over  or  shed  tears.  That’s 
why  such  plays  as  “Lightnin’  ”,  “The  First 
Year”,  “Three  Wise  Fools”  and  a  score  of 
others  have  been  such  outstanding  successes. 
If  you  will  give  the  public  that  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  success  is  inevitable.  The  plays 
don’t  have  to  be  seconds  to  the  ones  mentioned 
here  as  examples,  but  plays  which  strike  a 
sympathetic  note,  as  these  did. 

Don’t  ever  think  George  M.  Cohan  wasn’t 
right  when  he  said  the  public  didn’t  care  to 
go  to  the  theater  to  be  taught — they  came 
there  to  be  entertained.  So  give  them  what 
they  like. 

A  word  may  be  said  about  the  rehearsal  of 
the  play  after  you  have  it  picked.  The  failure 
of  many  a  performance  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  successful  can  be  attributed  to  the 
inadequacy  of  rehearsals.  Rehearse  as  often 
as  possible,  for  with  each  rehearsal  comes  a 
finer  perfection  of  the  performance.  I  have 
known  of  groups  having  only  two  rehearsals 
and  expecting  to  g«  on  and  give  a  perform¬ 
ance  that  will  be  good.  Don’t  be  chary  in  re¬ 
hearsing  the  play  or  plays  to  be  given,  for 
you  never  can  give  a  performance  that  is  too 
good.  BUT  have  the  PLAY  before  you  begin 
rehearsals;  otherwise  time  and  effort  are  being 
wasted. 

The  little  theater  should  be  analogous  to  the 
Broadway  legitimate  theater  and  occupy  the 
same  berth  in  the  amusement  world,  only  on 
a  smaller  scale. 

Go  after  that  goal.  Make  the  Little  Thea¬ 
ter  movement  a  branch  of  the  show  world,  a 
branch  that  the  great  public  will  look  up  to 
and  respect,  and  some  day  make  George  Jean 
Nathan  oat  those  cruel  words  he  once  uttered: 
“An  amateur  is  one  who  thru  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  is  less  skilled  in  giving  a  bad  performance 
than  a  professional.” 


Article  No.  1 3: 

ESTABLISHING  A  LITTLE  THEATER 

AND  MAKING  IT  PAY 


By  MARIAN  de  FOREST 
(President  the  Buffalo  Players,  Inc.) 

BUFFALO  has  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of 
establishing  a  community  theater  on  a 
paying  basis,  relying  for  support  upon 
theater  rentals,  paid  memberships,  and  box-of¬ 
fice  receipts.  Last  year,  when  we  gave  our 
first  productions,  we  were  able  to  complete 


our  season  with  a  deficit  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible  and  with  assets  in  the  way  of  prop¬ 
erties,  costumes  and  stage  equipment  that  al¬ 
most  equaled  in  va’ue  the  amount  we  ran  be¬ 
hind  in  actual  cash. 

The  history  of  the  Buffalo  Players,  Inc.,  may 
well  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  other  com¬ 
munities  that  are  experiencing  the  same  troubles 
with  which  we  had  to  contend.  In  January, 
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1922,  a  group  of  Buffalo  men  and  women, 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  the  town  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  completely  blacklisted  by  touring 
companies,  had  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
situation  and  see  what  could  be  done  to  rectify 
it. 

For  years  Buffalo  has  been  known  as  a  bad 
theatrical  town  and  in  the  matter  of  patronage 
it  has  been  growing  worse.  About  the  only 
box-office  successes  here  were  musical  comedies. 
An  occasional  week  of  good  business  was  looked 
upon  by  the  manager  as  a  freak  week,  only  to 
be  explained  by  a  convention  in  town  or  by 
a  sudden  spurt  of  playgoing. 

As  a  result  of  our  conference  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  study  ways  and  means  for 
the  establishment  of  a  community  theater.  We 
felt  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  drama 
and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
theater  might  result  in  a  more  encouraging 
patronage  of  the  so-called  commercial  theater. 
We  felt  that  the  commercial  theater  should 
be  supported  and  our  aim  was  co-operation.  We 
sought  to  bui'd  rather  than  to  destroy  and  we 
met  with  the  heartiest  response  from  the  local 
managers. 

Last  year  we  took  over  a  neighborhood  motion 
picture  house  and  there  we  put  on  six  pro¬ 
ductions,  which,  aside  from  our  membership 
fees,  almost  paid  for  themselves  in  the  box- 
office  sales.  We  ended  our  season  last  spring 
with  a  capital  performance  of  “The  Torch- 
bearers”. 

This  season  we  are  putting  on  six  produc¬ 
tions,  which  will  range  from  comedy  to  seri¬ 
ous  plays,  one-act  plays,  and,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  a  Shakespearean  production.  Our  art 
director  is  Eric  Seton  Snowden,  who  was  stage 
manager  for  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  who  has 
had  wide  experience  in  the  direction  of  pag¬ 
eants,  outdoor  plays  and  the  intimate  dramas 
that  belong  to  the  little  theater.  The  motion 
picture  house  we  leased  last  year,  while  ade¬ 
quate  for  our  needs  in  seating  capacity,  lacked 
stage  facilities,  dressing  rooms  and  other  nec¬ 
essary  equipment;  therefore,  we  have  taken 
over  the  theater  for  a  period  of  years  and 
have  completely  remodeled  it.  We  have  cut 
down  the  seating  capacity  to  714,  which  adds 
to  the  comfort  of  patrons  by  providing  wider 
space  between  the  rows  of  seats  and  ample 
aisles.  The  orchestra  pit  has  been  hidden. 
Some  day  we’ll  build  out  an  apron  to  our 
stage.  We  are  waiting  to  earn  the  money. 
For  plays  in  which  music  is  required  we  will 
park  our  orchestra  in  one  of  the  lower  boxes. 
The  house  is  done  in  soft,  restful  tones  and 
equipped  with  a  complete  lighting  system. 
Dressing  rooms  have  been  added  and  hereafter 
our  productions  will  be  put  on  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  modern  equipment 
and  stage  craft. 


In  order  to  cut  down  our  overhead,  also  be¬ 
cause  we  want  our  playhouse  to  become  a 
real  center,  we  rent  it  for  other  attractions, 
lectures,  concerts  and  other  type  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  so  that  it  is  in  almost  constant  use  for 
all  forms  of  community  service. 

In  addition  to  the  theater  the  Buffalo 
Players  have  a  clubhouse  on  Delaware  avenue, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  residence  streets  in 
Buffalo.  Here  the  executive  offices  are  main¬ 
tained,  also  a  large  club  room,  attractively 
furnished  and  opened  at  all  times  for  members. 
Our  tryouts  take  place  here,  also  the  preliminary 
rehearsals  for  our  several  productions,  leaving 
the  theater  free  for  rental.  The  other  rooms 
in  our  clubhouse,  which  is  set  in  the  center  of 
a  beautiful  garden,  are  occupied  by  artists  and 
interior  decorators,  with  two  cozy  rooms  on 
the  top  floor  used  by  a  pair  of  we’l-kno’wn 
women  writers. 

Just  how  have  we  financed  this  proposition? 
By  memberships.  A  ten-dollar-a-year  member¬ 
ship  entitles  the  holder  thereof  to  two  tickets 
for  each  of  the  six  productions  put  on  annually 
by  the  Buffalo  Players,  Inc.;  also  entit'es  him 
to  first  choice  of  seats  for  any  of  the  extra 
attractions  we  may  bring  to  Buffalo.  It  gives 
him  the  use  of  our  clubhouse  and  establishes 
him  as  a  supporter  of  the  community  idea  and 
a  believer  in  the  future  of  Buffalo  as  a  play¬ 
going  center.  We  neither  b’acklist  plays  nor 
whitelist  them,  but  we  are  trying  to  make  our 
members  feel  the  necessity  of  supporting  worth¬ 
while  attractions  if  they  wish  Buffalo  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  theatrical  map.  As  a  regular  first 
nighter  I  have  noticed  with  gratification  for 
the  last  four  months  that  the  Buffalo  Players 
are  usually  in  evidence  at  the  opening  of  good 
plays  in  our  local  theaters. 

We  plan  this  season  to  encourage  play  writ¬ 
ing  among  our  members  and  with  this  in  view 
wi  1  send  out  a  call  for  one-act  plays  to  be 
submitted  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  so.  In 
case  any  of  these  are  found  worthy,  they  will 
be  produced  by  us  this  season.  We  also  are 
co-operating  with  the  schools  and  art  schools 
and  with  artists  in  the  matter  of  scenic  pro¬ 
ductions,  encouraging  students  to  submit  de¬ 
signs,  and,  whenever  possible,  using  these  for 
our  settings.  Our  tryouts  are  open  to  anyone 
interested,  membership  not  being  requisite  for 
participation  in  our  plays.  In  other  words, 
we  are  seeking  to  make  the  Buffalo  Community 
Theater  a  real  artistic  center  and  a  means  for 
self-expression  on  the  part  of  the  men  and 
women  in  our  city  who  are  interested  in  the 
beautiful  things  in  life,  whether  they  be  the 
spoken  word,  the  stage  picture,  or  the  art 
of  acting.  Moreover,  we  are  doing  this  without 
subsidy  or  endowment.  Buffalo  wants  a  com¬ 
munity  theater  and  our  membership  is  support¬ 
ing  it. 
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THE  ART  OF  AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 


By  D.  F.  BAERECA, 

(Director  the  Astoria  Community  Theater) 


WHILE  The  Billboard  suggests  that  arti¬ 
cles  be  confined  to  subjects  of  either 
stage  lighting,  costuming  or  scenery, 
anyone  who  has  had  any  experience  with  little 
theaters  knows  as  much  about  one  subject  as 
the  other.  I  will,  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  on  the  problems  that  we  overcame 
in  the  way  of  stage  lighting,  costuming, 
scenery,  makeup  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
play  itself,  for,  as  Shakespeare  said,  “The  play 
is  the  thing.’’ 

One  of  the  first  plays  that  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  producing  was  while  a  member  of  the 
entertainment  committee  of  a  public  service 
corporation  which  held  meetings  monthly  in  a 
small  auditorium  seating  about  350  people. 
The  committee  felt  that  no  more  than  $20 
could  be  spent  for  an  entertainment  and  I, 
therefore,  started  in  with  the  intention  of 
producing  a  George  M.  Cohan  entertainment 
for  one  hour  with  the  magnificent  sum  of  $20. 
The  first  step  was  to  secure  suitable  talent 
and  after  three  days  I  found  that  we  had 
practically  none.  Three  or  four  people  could 
sing,  a  few  more  could  dance,  another  could 
recite  and  still  another  modestly  admitted  that 
he  was  good  at  telling  jokes.  A  play  was 
evidently  out  of  the  question,  and  feeling  that 
no  one  has  ever  sat  thru  an  amateur  minstrel 
that  could  possibly  help  it  I  tried  to  purchase 
a  musical  comedy,  and  found  to  my  surprise 
that  I  could  not  buy  one.  One  gentleman 
offered  to  write  one  for  $50,  but  his  offer  was 
quickly  rejected.  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
every  human  being  during  his  or  her  lifetime 
feels  capable  of  writing  a  play,  and  I  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  I  sat  down  one  evening 
and  wrote  steadily  for  four  hours  what  I 
thought  was  a  masterpiece. 

The  sketch  I  named  “School  Days’’,  with 
eleven  characters — a  teacher,  five  male  and 
five  female  pupils.  The  committee  that  read 
the  sketch  wanted  to  know  how  I  could  pro¬ 
duce  it  for  $20,  considering  the  fact  that 
scenery,  costumes,  properties  and  makeup  were 
required. 

Nothing  daunted,  I  started  in  with  $20  in 
one  hand  and  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  other.  The  auditorium  held 
a  bare  platform  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
a  curtain  and  nothing  else.  The  platform  had 
a  school-room  atmosphere  and  I  immediately 
entered  negotiations  with  the  janitor  of  the 
local  high  school  to  lend  us  ten  school  benches, 
but  he  refused,  insisting  that  it  would  mean 
the  loss  of  his  job  if  it  was  found  out  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Luckily  the  performance 
was  to  be  held  on  a  Friday,  and  as  there 
was  no  school  on  Saturday  the  benches  would 
not  have  been  missed  until  the  following  Mon¬ 


day  morning.  After  promising  him  the 
enormous  sum  of  three  dollars,  he  consented. 
From  another  school  we  secured  a  large  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  a  blackboard.  The  setting  was  then 
complete. 

Our  next  problem  was  lighting.  We  had  our 
electrician  build  a  set  of  foot  lights  which 
consisted  of  a  board  twenty  feet  long  with 
sockets  every  ten  inches.  The  border  lights 
consisted  of  the  same  thing,  and  with  the 
aid  of  two  baby  spots  our  lighting  was  taken 
care  of. 

The  next  problem  was  makeup.  Armed  with 
a  make-up  book  and  much  makeup,  I  experi¬ 
mented.  I  daubed  up  each  and  every  member 
of  the  cast  until  I  felt  he  or  she  looked  just 
right.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  characters 
portrayed  were  a  Wop,  a  Jew,  a  tough  guy,  a 
Negro  and  a  sissy,  not  forgetting  the  bald- 
headed  and  bewhiskered  Jew  teacher  and  five 
girls,  I  learned  more  about  makeup  in  three 
nights  than  in  the  succeeding  eight  years. 

The  benches,  properties  and  makeup,  includ¬ 
ing  sheet  music,  totaled  nine  dollars,  leaving 

eleven  dollars  for  the  hire  of  costumes.  We 
could  not  hire  anything  for  less  than  two 

dollars  per  costume  so  the  girls  gallantly  of¬ 
fered  to  make  their  own  gingham  dresses.  At 
a  cost  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  we 
hired  five  sun  bonnets  which  completed  their 

costumes.  By  presenting  our  problem  to  a  local 
costumer,  who  at  first  refused  to  rent  us  six 
costumes  and  wigs  for  less  than  eighteen  dol¬ 
lars,  he  finally  consented  to  lend  them  gratis 
upon  our  assurance  that  we  would  bring  him 
a  lot  of  new  business,  and  our  show  was 

finally  produced  with  great  success.  It  seems' 
that  the  less  money  you  have  to  spend  the 
more  experience  you  gain  in  amateur  the¬ 
atricals,  for  if  you  can’t  afford  a  make-up  man 
you  must  learn  how  to  make  up  yourself.  If 
you  can’t  afford  scenery  you  learn  how  to  set 
your  stage  so  that  the  lack  of  scenery  is  not 
noticeable.  In  a  great  many  productions  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  small  stage  we  used  a  black 
velvet  curtain.  While  scenery  was  available 
it  was  too  large  for  our  stage. 

A  black  velvet  curtain  with  a  few  necessary 
properties  can  be  made  to  represent  any  kind 
of  a  setting.  For  instance,  by  using  a  fire 
place  made  of  wood  or  beaver  board  and 
painted  red,  then  striped  to  represent  bricks 
with  white  chalk,  with  a  door  frame  hung 
with  portieres,  and  window  frame  hung  with  a 
set  of  curtains,  and  window  shade,  any  plat¬ 
form  can  be  transformed  into  a  living  room. 

The  same  curtain  was  used  for  a  cabaret 
scene  simply  by  using  tables  with  lamps  on 
them  and  a  piano  at  one  side. 

A  roadside  scene  was  made  by  simply  erect¬ 
ing  a  number  of  billboards  with  advertising 
Iiosters  pasted  on  them  and  two  real  trees. 

While  producing  “Captain  Kidd,  Jr.,”  by 
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Rida  Johnson  Young,  we  found  that  we  could 
not  secure  the  scenery  of  the  second  act,  which 
takes  place  on  a  farm  in  Cape  Cod.  The 
local  hall  had  in  stock  one  green  drop  with 
a  fountain  painted  on  the  center  about  six 
feet  in  height.  We  decided  to  use  this  drop 
for  the  second  act  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better.  Our  carpenter  built  a  fence  across  the 
back  of  the  stage  and  a  tool  house  served  to 
cover  up  the  fountain  painted  on  the  curtain. 
Strips  of  brown  crepe  paper  about  eight  inches 
wide  and  fifteen  feet  long  pinned  to  the  back 
drop  served  as  trees.  A  grind  stone  and  farm 
implements  completed  the  background.  A 
large  brown  ground  cloth  was  laid  on  the  floor 
upon  which  we  laid  boxes  of  dirt  five  inches 
high,  in  which,  during  this  act,  the  char¬ 
acters  were  to  dig  for  gold. 

One  of  our  most  successful  productions  was 
“Hello,  Hong  Kong”,  a  musical  comedy  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ferdinand  Seineeke,  an  amateur  play¬ 
wright  of  considerable  local  fame,  who  has 
written  practically  most  of  the  productions  of 
the  New  York  and  Queens  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company. 

One  act  takes  place  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
bound  for  China,  and  the  other  scene  is  laid 
in  Wong  Sing’s  Tea  Garden  in  Hong  Kong, 
China.  While  it  is  quite  easy  to  hire  a  ship 
scene  drop,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hire  a 
Chinese  street  scene  drop.  We  accordingly 
hired  the  ship  scene  drop,  and  as  the  back 
drop  was  practically  white  except  for  the 
rail  across  the  drop  about  four  feet  high  we 
lowered  it  during  the  second  act  about  five  feet 
and  rolled  it  in  back  so  that  the  deck  rail 
could  not  be  seen.  We  then  had  a  drop  with 
simply  a  sky  on  it.  At  the  back  center  we 
built  a  Chinese  archway  on  which  were  hung 
Chinese  fish-skin  lanterns.  Left  stage  was 
cleverly  concealed  by  a  Chinese  tea  shop  built 
from  round  sticks  not  unlike  bamboo,  gathered 
in  a  swamp  and  varnished.  Across  the  top  we 
hung  Chinese  signs  painted  with  the  aid 
of  our  laundryman.  The  doorway  was  hung 
with  a  Chinese  bamboo  curtain  and  curtains 
hung  in  the  windows  of  green  and  red  flannel 


embroidered  with  a  dragon  by  one  of  our  girls. 
The  other  side  of  the  stage  was  concealed 
with  a  huge  tree  to  which  were  fastened  a 
few  hundred  paper  flowers  representing  cherry 
blossoms.  With  necessary  lighting  effects  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chinese  lanterns  and  a  jinrikisha 
passing  to  and  fro  on  the  stage  it  made  a 
very  pretty  and  effective  setting. 

There  are,  of  course,  groups  that  cannot 
afford  even  the  prices  asked  for  the  rental  of 
drops.  To  them  the  following  suggestion  might 
prove  helpful: 

A  certain  publisher  of  plays  in  New  York 
has  for  sale  paper  scenery.  This  consists  of 
lithographed  sheets  of  paper,  the  number  re¬ 
quired  depending  upon  the  size  of  stage.  One 
of  our  scenes  required  at  one  time  a  library 
setting  with  an  opening  in  the  center.  We 
built  wooden  frames  on  which  we  tacked 
cheesecloth,  and  on  the  cheesecloth  we  pasted 
these  lithographed  sheets  representing  sections 
of  the  wall  of  a  library.  These  lithographed 
sets  of  scenery  also  include  a  garden  scene, 
a  street  scene,  drawing  room  scene  and  a 
wood  scene.  Doors,  windows  and  fire  places 
can  be  purchased  separately  and  with  the 
addition  of  wall  paper  a  very  effective  interior 
can  be  made. 

The  foregoing  simply  shows  that  resource¬ 
fulness  will  overcome  any  obstacle,  financial  or 
otherwise.  If  there  are  Little  Theater  groups 
that  feel  they  must  act  and  can  find  no  ways 
or  means  to  raise  money  to  start  their  projects, 
then  let  them  put  on  their  show  for  the  fi¬ 
nancial  benefit  of  some  charity.  When  a  cos¬ 
tumer  realizes  that  the  proceeds  are  for  charity 
he  will  gladly  donate  the  use  of  costumes,  and 
scenery  can  be  secured  the  same  way.  One 
obstacle  that  confronts  amateur  groups  today 
in  some  communities  is  lack  of  public  support. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
amateurs  produce  so-called  high-brow  plays 
which  appeal  to  them  and  them  alone.  The 
public  must  be  pleased  and  it  usually  is  with 
the  efforts  of  amateurs,  but  it  simply  will 
not  support  a  group  which  persists  in  acting 
for  its  own  gratification.  i 


Article  No.  15: 

HOW  THE  GHOST  WALKS 


By  ROBERT  R.  HENDERSON 

(Director  of  the  Guild  Players, 

Little  Falls,  N.  J.) 

ONE  fundamental  difference  between  Little 
Theater  groups  and  professional  com¬ 
panies  lies  in  the  medium  by  which 

they  are  paid  for  their  time  and  labor. 

The  actor  whether  interested  in  his  work  or 
not,  who  specializes  in  this  one  occupation, 

must  of  necessity  be  paid  in  a  coin  which 
will  be  accepted  by  the  butcher,  the  baker, 

or  the  boarding  house  keeper. 

On  the  other  hand  the  members  of  a  Little 


Theater  group,  having  some  other  occupation 
from  which  their  money  income  is  derived, 
may  receive  their  payment  for  theatrical  work 
in  another  form. 

But  they  must  be  paid. 

Some  years  of  experience  in  the  directing  of 
many  productions  has  firmly  convinced  me  that 
no  group  of  people  will  work  together  for  any 
length  of  time  unless  they  are  receiving  some¬ 
thing  in  return  for  their  labor. 

Theories  are  fine  and  often  help,  but  actual 
facts  from  experience  frequently  prevent  dis¬ 
aster. 

Ask  any  faithful  actor  or  actress  of  long 
standing  in  an  amateur  club  why  they 
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.pend  so  much  time  and  work  so  hard  and 
hey  will  reply  that  they  enjoy  it,  they  are 
laving  a  good  time. 

That  is  their  pay. 

And  it  is  up  to  somebody  to  see  that  they 
jet  this  pay;  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  work 
is  continuous. 

They  enjoy  the  work.  Then  keep  them  work- 
ng.  This  I  have  found  to  be  an  important 
point  in  the  direction  of  Little  Theaters. 

On  the  professional  stage  at  a  rehearsal  it 
is  possible  for  the  director  to  keep  nearly  the 
(vhole  company  standing  round  idle  for  hours 
svhile  getting  one  short  scene  between  two 
characters  exactly  to  suit  him.  They  are 
eventually  going  to  get  their  pay  so  they 
stick  to  the  job. 

With  a  Little  Theater  group  a  director  who 
continually  does  this  is  courting  loss  of  in¬ 
terest  and  disintegration  of  the  company. 
Keep  them  busy  to  keep  them  interested. 

This  means  more  work  for  the  director. 

Prior  to  starting  rehearsals  on  a  play  I 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  carefully  index 
every  scene,  even  the  shortest,  and  with  a  copy 
if  this  index  in  the  front  of  the  prompt  book 
it  is  possible  to  so  arrange  the  work  that 
everyone  who  has  been  called  to  the  rehearsal 
may  have  something  to  do  from  time  to  time 
and  not  merely  idle  away  the  hours  and  thus 
loose  interest. 

Long  scenes  between  two  or  three  charac¬ 
ters  should  be  held  separate  from  a  general 
rehearsal  in  some  instances. 

It  is  often  a  great  convenience  for  some  to 
be  able  to  come  to  a  rehearsal  a  little  late 
or  leave  a  little  early.  If  we  are  notified  in 
time  this  can  often  be  arranged  to  the  great 
convenience  of  everyone  and  increased  interest 
in  the  work. 

But  it  is  very  agreeable  to  notice  as  the 
play  takes  shape  and  the  action  improves, 
how  members  of  the  company  even  when  en¬ 
tirely  free  to  go  home  will  remain  interested 
watchers  of  some  scene  which  has  suddenly 
developed  real  effectiveness. 

Another  method  of  sustaining  interest  is  to 
have  it  plainly  understood  that  suggestions 
from  every  member  of  the  group  are  desired. 
No  one  person  knows  it  all,  be  he  author,  di¬ 
rector  or  star  actor,  and  the  best  ideas  of 
a  whole  group  should  be  available. 

Of  course  going  over  a  scene  with  every 
member  of  the  company  loudly  proclaiming 
from  time  to  time  how  they  think  it  ought 
to  be  done  would  be  much  nearer  a  riot  than 
a  rehearsal  and  for  efficient  work  the  director’s 
word  must  be  law.  But  many  a  time  has  a 
member  of  our  group  quietly  walked  back  of 
me  during  a  rehearsal  and  whispered  a  few 
words  which  have  given  the  clue  to  a  method 
of  straightening  out  some  most  difficult  scene. 

But  the  director  must  be  the  mouthpiece. 
Strangely  enough,  amateurs  the  same  as  pro¬ 
fessional  actors  and  actresses  are  likely  to 
resent  suggestions  coming  from  each  other. 
Therefore  a  suggestion  having  to  do  with  the 
action  is  given  quietly  to  the  director,  who 
takes  care  that  its  source  is  not  divulged. 


Another  method  of  increasing  interest  which 
means  enjoyment  and  is  the  pay  received  by 
the  Little  Theater  group  is  to  have  more  than 
one  play  under  rehearsal  at  a  time. 

For  instance,  a  long  play  and  a  short  one- 
act  play  of  entirely  different  type  will  usually 
enable  those  who  have  only  a  minor  interest 
in  one  to  get  enjoyment  from  the  working 
out  of  the  other. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  point  relative  to 
sustained  interest  where  the  fundamental 
policies  of  your  organization  may  play  a  part. 
What  are  you  attempting  to  do  anyway? 

Is  your  principal  interest  your  own  study 
and  amusement?  Are  you  chiefly  interested  in 
entertaining  and  instructing  your  audience  or 
have  you,  maybe,  the  somewhat  more  ambitious 
desire  of  attempting  in  some  measure  the  im¬ 
provement  of  dramatic  art? 

In  this  connection  I  have  been  interested  in 
closely  watching  the  natural  tendencies  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  organizations  with  which  I  have  been 
connected.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  progress  of  a  performance  of  any  of  our 
plays  one  would  usually  find  our  best  actors 
and  actresses,  when  unoccupied  off  stage,  sit¬ 
ting  around  listening  intently  for  every  sound 
from  the  audience  which  would  indicate  its 
reaction  to  the  play. 

On  the  other  hand  we  wou’d  find  the  official 
staff,  directors,  stage  managers  and  in  fact 
most  of  the  organization  who  actually  do  little 
acting  themselves  or  only  take  minor  parts, 
far  more  interested  in  what  is  taking  place  on 
the  stage.  They  are  always  trying  to  get  a 
look  onto  the  stage  itself,  whereas  the  actors 
want  to  find  out  what  the  audience  is  doing. 

This  I  think  gives  a  clue  to  one  phase  of 
sustained  interest  in  Little  Theater  work.  The 
management  is  full  of  ideas  and  theories  and 
has  numberless  experiments  which  it  would  like 
to  try  out  and  will  feel  repaid  for  its  labor 
if  some  are  successful.  But  the  actors  and 
often  many  of  the  best  of  them  are  not  so 
keen  about  experimenting.  They  usually  want 
to  feel  when  they  step  before  the  footlights 
that  what  they  are  about  to  do  is  sure  to  bring 
results. 

So,  altho  the  organizers  and  management  may 
have  many  theories  and  ideas  as  to  dramatic 
study  and  improvement,  still  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  audience  for  it  has  paid  its 
good  money  to  be  entertained  and  it  is  only 
its  freely  expressed  appreciation  which  repays 
many  of  our  group  for  their  work. 

And  then  we  find  still  others  who  will  feel 
repaid  for  their  work  if  they  have  learned 
something  new.  They  enjoy  it  if  the  intensive 
study  of  the  lines  and  situations  of  the  play 
bring  some  new  thought  to  them  or  if  they 
are  learning  something  new  of  mechanics, 
electricity,  or  art  from  the  various  technical 
details  of  the  stage. 

Our  electrician  will  gladly  spend  days  in 
working  out  a  special  effect.  One  of  our 
actresses  gets  her  pleasure  from  the  lines  of 
the  play.  She  wants  even  more  information 
than  the  author  gives,  whether  it  is  some 
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reference  to  Schelierazada,  or  why  the  Eng'ish 
call  the  stuff  gravy  soup  and  how  they  make  it. 

A  professional  actor  on  a  sa'ary  does  not 
always  feel  like  asking  questions.  Not  so, 
the  members  of  a  Little  Theater  group.  If 
they  are  to  remain  happy  they  must  be  told 
the  reason  for  things.  If  a  request  is  made 
the  purpose  of  which  is  a  bit  obscure',  interest 
begins  to  lag  immediately. 

Overseers  in  many  lines,  not  only  directors 
of  plays  but  directors  in  various  industries, 
often  intentionally  issue  many  blind  orders  the 
usefulness  of  which  will  seem  incomprehensible 
to  those  under  them.  This  with  the  idea  that 
when  the  method  or  process  works  out  to  good 
effect,  everyone  will  remark:  “Why,  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing  all  the  time,  didn’t  he? 
Isn’t  he  smart?” 

This  may  possibly  make  for  a  temporary 
personal  glory  but  is  a  sure  method  for  killing 
interest. 

And  now  we  come  to  those  with  whom  the 


social  aspect  of  the  Little  Theater  company* 
appeals  the  strongest. 

It  is  of  course  in  the  superficial  “society  the¬ 
atricals”  where  sociability  appears  to  be  thee 
one  and  only  aim.  But  even  in  the  more? 
serious-minded  amateur  group  the  friendly  com¬ 
panionship  soon  begins  to  prove  attractive  andE 
there  are  always  those  to  whom  this  is  the  - 
chief  incentive.  |  ■ 

We  all  know  how  the  most  unsocial  of  per¬ 
sons  become  companionable  after  a  performance  ■ 
of  some  doubtful  piece  ®f  business  has  proved 
a  grand  success. 

So,  like  the  professional  stage,  the  Little 
Theater  company  must  return  pay  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  if  it  is  to  endure.  And  altho  instead  of 
cold  cash  we  may  give  them  opportunity  for 
dramatic  experiment,  interesting  instruction,  the. 
joy  of  entertaining  an  appreciative  audience  or 
merely  social  companionship,  the  management; 
should  at  all  times  make  sure  that  no  member  , 
that  is  worth  retaining  fails  to  see  the  ghost 
walk  regularly. 


Article  No.  16: 

STAGE  LIGHTING 


FOR  AMATEURS 


By  M.  T.  HERRICK 

(Of  the  Cornell  Dramatic  Club,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 


STAGE  lighting  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  modern  dramatic  production,  in  the 
big  professional  theaters  and  in  the  little 
theaters  as  well.  A  great  deal  is  said  about 
the  necessity  for  the  best  and  most  modern 
lighting  equipment  if  the  performance  is  to 
achieve  real  success.  Occasionally  this  sort  of 
talk  is  a  good  thing,  stimulating  people  to 
worth-while  efforts.  Much  of  it,  however,  is 
certainly  harmful,  for  many  beginners  are  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  formidable  array  of  expensive 
paraphernalia  that  makes  up  a  first-class  light¬ 
ing  equipment.  They  give  up  the  battle  before 
they  have  started. 

But  expensive  lighting  equipment,  of  course, 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  successful 
performance.  Many  an  excellent  production  has 
been  staged  by  no  other  light  than  the  sun 
itself,  and  this  source  of  illumination  is  as 
good  today  as  it  ever  was.  Electricity,  it  is 
true,  has  revolutionized  modern  staging.  Even 
so  it  is  not  the  only  light  in  the  world.  Can¬ 
dles  are  still  good.  S'o  is  kerosene,  or  gaso¬ 
line,  acetylene — it  really  doesn’t  make  such  a 
tremendous  difference.  Intelligent  enterprise 
and  good  hard  work  mean  more  than  anything 
else.  Naturally  most  of  us  with  electricity  at 
hand  are  not  going  back  to  candles  and  lamps. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  give  up 
hope  if  we  are  unable  to  have  a  lighting 
equipment  comparable  with  Belasco’s.  Most 
of  us  are  better  off  without  the  elaborate 
devices  of  the  big  theaters.  in  fact,  the 
simpler  the  means  the  better  the  effect  is  apt 
to  be.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  annterr 
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staging  and  lighting  is  an  overdose  of  me¬ 
chanical  equipment.  The  artistic  director  real¬ 
izes  the  value  of  simplicity  in  every  aspect  of 
production,  acting,  setting,  costumes  and  in 
lighting. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  have  a  thoro  under¬ 
standing  of  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of 
stage  lighting.  Then  one  can  readily  devise 
satisfactory  substitutes  that  will  produce  the 
desired  effects.  Many  little  theaters  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  necessity  of  rigging  up  some 
home-made  contraption  that  brings  the  same 
results  to  be  obtained  by  expensive,  compli¬ 
cated  equipment.  The  good  electrician  for  the 
little  theater  is  the  ingenious  person  who  can 
devise  simple  working  substitutes  for  the 
elaborate  apparatus  of  the  big  stages.  Most 
little  theaters  have  to  make  use  of  these  sub¬ 
stitutes.  The  Cornell  Dramatic  Club  certainly 
has,  both  in  the  Campus  Theater  at  Ithaca 
and  in  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 

I  remember  a  most  remarkable  dimmer  the 
club  electrician  once  concocted  in  the  Campus 
Theater.  Its  original  function  obviously  was 
that  of  a  bed  spring,  but  it  performed  its  new 
duties  surprisingly  well.  The  sunrise  was  a 
little  too  abrupt  on  one  occasion,  but  usually 
no  one  found  fault  with  the  results.  At  the 
State  Fair  Theater  another  resourceful  youth 
rigged  up  a  very  satisfactory  dimmer  with  a 
metal  rod  and  an  ash  can  filled  with  salt 
water. 

Before  the  club  purchased  its  big  spotlight 
an  automobile  spot  did  good  service.  A  couple 
of  stove  pipes  lashed  together  and  wired  for 
two  hundred-watt  lamps  did  duty  as  a  baby 
spot,  and  did  it  so  well  that  the  stove  pipes 
nra  sti11  called  upon  once  in  a  while.  At  the 


State  Fair  Theater,  where  all  of  the  stage 
equipment  must  be  portable,  as  it  is  brought 
each  year  from  Ithaca  to  Syracuse  on  one 
small  truck,  we  had  excellent  border  lights 
made  with  a  couple  of  light  basswood  planks 
and  a  little  tin  for  reflectors. 

As  we  said  before,  electricity  is  not  the 
only  source  of  illumination.  The  Cornell  Dra¬ 
matic  Club  has  had  many  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  experiences  with  non-electrical  lighting. 
The  best  performance  in  the  Campus  Theater 
of  Tchekoff’s  “Boor”,  one  of  the  most  popular 
one-act  plays  in  the  club’s  repertory,  was 
staged  by  the  light  of  a  few  candles  and  a 
lantern,  after  futile  efforts  had  been  made  to 
locate  a  bad  break  in  the  electrical  system. 
Dunsany’s  “A  Night  at  an  Inn”  was  staged 
the  same  evening  by  candlelight.  The  trouble 
was  located  and  repaired  by  the  time  the 
third  and  last  play  went  on.  It  was  staged 
with  the  full  equipment  of  foots,  borders, 
strips,  floods  and  spots.  Yet  the  audience  was 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  two  plays  in  can¬ 
dlelight  fully  as  effective  as  the  last  one. 

At  the  State  fair  last  year  “Out  of  the 
Night”,  a  rural  melodrama  written  especially 
for  the  country  theater,  was  played  to  packed 
houses  time  and  again  hy  the  light  of  a  barn 
lantern,  a  good  kerosene  lamp,  a  candle  and 
a  couple  of  pocket  flash  lights.  The  only 
electrical  display  besides  the  two  flash  lights 
came  from  the  lightning  machine  backstage. 
The  lightning  machine  consisted  in  drawing 
an  old  file  across  the  carbons  of  the  spot  light. 

Even  with  rather  primitive  lighting  equip¬ 
ment  then  interior  scenes  are  not  so  terrifying. 
Exteriors,  of  course,  are  more  difficult.  Where 
no  electricity  is  available  or  where  only  the 
simplest  electrical  equipment  is  present  a  good 
rule  for  exterior  scenes  is  to  get  hold  of  all 
the  light  one  possibly  can,  then  go  ahead.  A 
better  rule  is  to  choose  another  play.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  plays,  short  and  long,  that 
require  only  interior  scenes. 


There  are  few  amateur  organizations  that 
can  afford  the  very  best  equipment  suited  to 
their  individual  stage.  But  lack  of  money  is 
rarely  an  unsurmountable  obstacle.  Often  it  is 
a  good  thing.  It  spares  us  the  ghastly  effects 
sometimes  produced  by  batteries  of  powerful 
lights.  It  tones  up  the  morale  of  the  organiza* 
tion  by  making  the  members  hustle  for  what 
they  get.  It  develops  resourcefulness  and 
ingenuity.  If  the  electrician,  the  stage  man¬ 
ager  or  the  director  knows  how  the  scene 
OUGHT  to  look,  he  probably  can  find  some 
way  to  make  it  look  so. 

Usually  there  are  several  ways  of  doing 
the  same  thing.  And  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
find  out  the  different  ways.  The  Cornell  Dra¬ 
matic  Club  has  made  use  of  countless  lighting 
devices,  electrical  and  nonelectrical,  most  of 
them  homemade.  All  of  them  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  Most  of  them  were,  however,  and 

the  stage  force  and  electricians  were  always 
trying  for  new  effects  or  for  new  ways  to  get 
old  effects.  They  were  and  still  are  constant¬ 
ly  experimenting  with  various  methods  of 
stage  lighting.  The  club  now  has  an  excellent 
dead-front  switchboard  (built  by  the  club 
electrician  and  assistants)  and  a  set  of  the 

most  modern  type  of  dimmers.  The  reason  it 
has  them  now  is  that  years  ago  it  was  not 

afraid  to  put  on  a  play  using  an  old  bed 

spring  for  a  dimmer  or  home-made  stove-pipe 
lamps  for  baby  spots — using  them  successfully 
too. 

A  pretty  good  rule  for  amateur  workers  in 
the  Little  Theater  is:  USE  WHAT  YOU  CAN 
GET.  In  no  department  of  dramatic  produc¬ 
tion  is  this  rule  more  useful  than  in  stage 
lighting.  Everyone  everywhere  has  some  kind 
of  light.  Then  why  not  use  it?  Some  artistic 
appreciation,  some  good  common  sense,  coupled 
with  a  little  ingenuity  and  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
invariably  get  results. 


Article  No.  17: 

THE  THEATER  WORKSHOP 

AT  SMITH  COLLEGE 


By  JANE  CASSIDY 

(Of  Smith  College  Club,  Northampton,  Mass.) 

SMITH  COLLEGE  has  had  a  Workshop, 
modeled  on  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  “47 
Workshop”,  since  T9f8-’19.  In  ttiat~"year 
Prof.  S7  A.  Eliot,  Jr.  came  from  considerable 
Little  Theater  work  to  take  charge  of  Smith 
dramatics.  He  had  himself  acted  in  the  Work¬ 
shop  at  Cambridge,  and  carried  the  idea  of  try¬ 
out  performances  into  his  course  in  playwriting 
at  Smith.  In  the  first  three  years  of  his  activ¬ 
ity  a  considerable  number  of  one-act  plays 
were  produced,  and  the  best  of  them  published 


in  “Smith  College  Theater  Workshop  Plays”, 
the  Hampshire  Bookshop,  Northampton,  Mass., 
1921.  These  were  mostly  given,  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense,  on  the  overcrowded  stage  of 
the  Students’  Building — Smith’s  Little  Theater; 
and  being  done  mainly  for  the  playwrights’ 
benefit  did  not  attempt  artistic  theatrical  ef¬ 
fects.  But  in  1921  the  College  acquired  a 
building  with  a  little  stage  in  it,  and  there  by 
itself  the  Workshop  was  installed. 

The  stage  has  a  depth  of  15  feet,  a  width 
of  23  and  a  height  of  less  than  13.  Flies  are 
non-existent.  Instead,  just  under  the  ceiling, 
wires  are  stretched  upon  which  drapes  can 
be  hung.  The  proscenium  is  17  feet  wide  by 
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10  high.  There  is  no  wing  space  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  it  is  largely  taken  up  by 
a  stair  to  the  dressing  room  above.  The  switch¬ 
board,  on  the  right,  possesses  two  dimmers, 
one  for  the  footlights,  one  for  the  border  light, 
and  one  pocket  for  a  flood  light.  In  the  left 
wall  is  a  wide  door,  and  up  right  a  smaller 
door.  The  stage  is  painted  white  and  gray 
like  the  auditorium,  and  has  a  hardwood  floor. 
The  auditorium  is  a  pleasant  room,  without  in¬ 
cline  or  fixed  seats,  into  which  about  200 
people  can  comfortably  fit.  Here  the  Workshop 
made  two  astonishing  productions,  and  its 
means  of  overcoming  the  material  drawbacks 
suggested  above  may  well  prove  of  use  to  other 
adventurers  in  theater  arts. 

For  modern  interiors  no  scenery  is  used.  The 
accompanying  picture  of  “The  Superfluous 
Soul’’  by  Ethel  Cook  Eliot  shows  the  naked 
stage.  But  the  Workshop  wished  to  try  ex¬ 
periments  in  staging.  It  produced  in  October, 
1921,  four  adaptations  of  classic  plays,  be¬ 
ginning  with  “Polyxena”  from  Prof  Eliot’s 
“Little  Theater  Classics,  Vol.  1”  and  includ¬ 
ing  “The  Duchess  of  Favy”  from  Vol.  3.  The 
accompanying  picture  of  the  ghostly  prolog 
speaker  in  “Polyxena”  shows  the  startling 
effect  revealed  at  the  first  drawing  of  the 
curtains.  Two  walls  of  beaverboard,  12  feet 
high,  were  set  diagonally  from  the  proscenium 
sides  toward  the  rear  center  point.  They  could 
not  be  braced  to  the  hardwood  floor;  they 
leaned  against  the  ends  of  the  border  light 
and  their  up-stage  parts  were  held  by  two 
trusty  students.  Against  the  back  of  the  stage 
a  pale  blue  flannel  drop  was  hung.  Close 


against  this  stood  the  actor,  draped  in  black, 
flooded  with  green  light  from  behind  the  right 
wall.  The  front  lights  were  very  dim.  The 
silhouet,  as  of  a  broken  corner  in  a  vast, 
Pelasgian  wall,  was  artfully  designed  to  im¬ 
part  a  toppling,  plunging  sensation.  Thru 
this  menacing  breach  passed  all  the  entrances 
and  exits.  Later  the  flood  light  on  the  sky 
was  turned  to  amber,  later  to  red,  and  since 

the  foots  and  border  had  three  circuits  they 

cou'd  follow  the  effect.  To  attain  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  such  height,  grandeur,  mystery  and 

tragedy  upon  the  tiny  stage  was  a  veritable 
feat,  and  well  rewarded  the  frightful  difficulty 
of  “striking”  the  heavy  walls  thru  the  low 
side  door  after  the  play  was  over.  The  second 
play  on  the  bill  was  done  with  curtains  that 

had  been  on  their  wires  from  the  start,  off  in 
the  right  wing.  “The  Duchess  of  Pavy”  was 
set  in  a  rectangle  of  black  drapes,  divided  in 
the  center  to  show  a  bed  upon  a  platform 
against  a  bright  red  back  drop.  In  this  play 
an  automobile  spotlight  with  storage  battery 
was  used,  as  wed  as  the  floodlight,  red  upon 
the  bed.  For  the  fourth  play  gray  curtains 
were  quickly  hooked  over  the  black,  and 
tavern  furniture  brought  on. 

In  October,  1922,  the  Workshop  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  perhaps  on  any  stage, 
the  ‘‘Medea”  of  T.  Sturge  Moore.  This  is  a 
deeply  poetic  and  spiritual  dance-play,  of  the 
type  which  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese  Noh 
drama  is  more  and  more  tempting  dramatic  po¬ 
ets  to  write.  It  is  not  intended  for  a  theater, 
not  even  for  a  raised  platform,  but  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  drawing-room  where  intimacy  and  actuality 


Smith  College  Theater  Workshop  production  of  “Polyxena”,  adapted  from  the  Greek.  An 
effect  of  height  and  majestic  tragedy  extraordinary  on  a  tiny  stage. 
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will  but  intensify  the  formalism  of  masks  and 
poses,  and  the  words  will  spring  to  preponderant 
importance.  It  begins  with  three  impersonal  re- 
inote  but  pitying  masked  figures — vegetation 
spirits,  perhaps — two  of  whom  presently  be¬ 
come  “mediums”  for  Medea’s  two  murdered 
boys,  while  the  third  voices  her  thoughts,  in¬ 
terprets  her  dance,  or  in  general  plays  “cho¬ 
rus”.  Medea,  haunted  with  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  her  children,  and  the  Nymph  whom 
Artemis  has  set  in  charge  of  her  presently  ap¬ 
pear,  and  after  vain  attempts  to  rid  herself  of 
the  Nymph’s  presence  Medea  finally  charms  her 
to  sleep  and  enters  into  communication  with  her 
little  ones’  spirits.  Unable  to  make  them  un¬ 
derstand  her  passion  when  she  killed  them,  her 
repentance  now,  she  dances  her  despair;  they 
fade  away;  the  Nymph  awakes  and  tries  to 
comfort  her;  and  the  masked  beings  draw  gray 
veils  before  them,  chanting  the  beautiful  con¬ 
clusion. 

For  the  three  “supernaturals”  the  stage  was 
used,  hung  with  many  folds  of  gray-green  cur¬ 
tain.  The  masks  had  been  made  by  Prof.  Eliot, 
who  himself  played  the  central  figure.  They 
were  first  modeled  in  plasticene,  and  a  plaster- 
of-paris  cast  taken,  and  then  strips  of  paper 
soaked  in  paste  were  fitted  into  the  casts,  each 
‘layer  covering  the  cracks  in  the  layer  below, 
to  a  thickness  of  five  or  six  layers.  The  cast 
had  first  been  coated  with  paraffin  wax  which 
melted  in  the  oven  as  the  paste  hardened,  so 
that  the  stiff  mask  could  be  lifted  out,  dried 
and  painted.  They  were  colored  grayish  green, 
and  the  actors  made  up  their  throats,  hands  and 
bare  feet  to  match  the  masks.  For  the  tall, 
•dominant  figure  a  dark  green  headdress  and 
gown  were  made;  for  the  lesser  spirits,  gray- 
green,  antique-looking  costumes  with  veils 
which,  when  they  lost  consciousness  and  were 
controlled  by  Medea’s  boys,  they  drew  over  their 
heads.  Each  of  them  was  given  by  the  central 
figure,  a  curtain  of  gray  crepe,  four  feet  by 
eight,  hung  on  two  four-foot  laths.  These  they 
unfolded  at  the  end,  advancing  towards  each 
other  and  chanting  as  they  did  so,  until  the  cur¬ 
tains  overlapped  in  the  middle  and  stretched 
across  the  whole  proscenium. 

But  for  Medea  and  the  Nymph,  more  immedi¬ 
ate  and  human  characters,  the  auditorium  floor 
was  acting-ground  according  to  the  author’s  pur¬ 
pose.  The  middle  aisle  was  made  very  wide,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  neared  the  stage,  and  the  specta¬ 
tors’  seats  were  placed  at  such  an  angle  that 
they  could  watch  this  central  space  as  easily  as 
the  stage.  High  benches  had  been  obtained  for 
the  outermost  and  rearmost  seats,  that  the  two 


actors  on  the  audience’s  level  might  be  better 
seen.  In  front  of  the  stage  was  a  wide,  low 
platform,  and  on  this  was  set  a  three-sided 
“run”  rising  to  a  point  from  which  one  could 
easily  step  over  the  much-dimmed  footlights  to 
the  stage  floor.  The  run  was  padded  with  ex¬ 
celsior  and  covered  with  canvas  painted  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  rock  rising  out  of  grass.  This  rock  is 
the  one  bit  of  furniture  called  for  in  the  poet’s 
iext.  The  Workshop  made  of  it  a  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  unmasked  human  sphere  below  and 
the  masked  supernaturals. 

The  auditorium  lights,  great  globes  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,  were  draped  in  dark  green 
sateen  in  such  a  way  that  their  radiance  fell 
wholly  within  the  center  aisle  or  toward  the 
stage  and  was  quite  shielded  from  the  specta¬ 
tors’  eyes.  Only  the  pair  furthest  from  the 
stage  were  uneovered,  and  these  gave  sufficient 
light  for  the  audience  to  read  by  in  the  inter¬ 
missions  and  were  put  out  when  the  play  began. 
Medea  and  the  Nymph  entered  by  the  audito¬ 
rium  door  opposite  the  stage,  where  no  direct 
light  shone,  and  gradually  advanced,  in  keeping 
with  the  play's  action — the  Nymph  trying  to 
pull  Medea  onward  to  the  hunt,  Medea  trying  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  shadowy  woodland  where 
she  sensed  her  children’s  ghostly  presence.  The 
Nymph  was  dressed  in  pale  blue,  Medea  in  crim¬ 
son  and  purple,  but  in  the  very  sheerest  mate¬ 
rial,  so  that  there  was  no  heaviness  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  To  charm  the  frightened  Nymph 
asleep  she  mounted  upon  the  edge  of  the  low 
front  platform,  and  the  Nymph  went  into  her 
magic  trance  standing,  with  head  bowed,  twelve 
feet  or  more  in  front  of  the  stage.  Immobile 
there,  she  attracted  no  more  attention,  while 
Medea,  in  search  of  the  sources  whence  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  voices  now  so  clearly  reached  her,  at- 
cended  the  rock,  held  eager  intercourse  with  the 
child  spirits  speaking  from  behind  veils  of  in¬ 
visibility  on  either  side,  danced  for  them,  played 
with  them,  and  felt  them  pass  from  range  with 
the  breath  of  morning.  As,  desperate,  she  sank 
to  the  stage  floor,  the  Nymph  stirred  and  awoke. 
Her  untroubled  words  lightened  the  tension,  and 
presently  she  went  up  and  stooped  comfortingly 
over  Medea.  Then  closed  the  gray  veils  before 
them,  they  slipped  from  the  stage,  the  curtain 
bearers,  chanting,  folded  their  curtains  together 
again,  the  epilog  was  spoken,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  ended. 

For  such  beautiful  experiments  with  new 
sorts  of  drama  and  novel  usages  in  staging  a 
college  Workshop  Theater  exists,  no  less  than 
for  the  training  of  students,  playwrights,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  actors. 
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Article  No.  18: 

THE  LITTLE  THEATER  AT  SMITH  COLLEGE 


By  EDITH  EDWARDS 
(Of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.) 


THE  2,000  students  of  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  are  still  compelled 
to  use  a  hall  and  stage  built  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  The  auditorium  is  primarily  a 
dance  floor,  the  stage  is  raised  more  than  four 
feet  above  it  and  is  only  twelve  feet  deep 
behind  the  curtain.  The  proscenium  is  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  and  the  curtain  will  go  up  about 
eleven  feet.  There  is  a  gridiron  and  a  fly 
gallery  on  each  side,  reached  by  stairs.  Wing 
space  under  these  galleries  and  stairs  is  almost 
nil.  The  back  wall  is  of  plastered  brick, 
pierced  with  a  door  in  the  center. 

When  the  little  theater  movement  reached 
Smith  College,  and  the  Dramatic  Association 
was  founded  in  1919,  efforts  began  to  be  made 
to  modernize  this  bad  old  stage.  It  had  foot¬ 
lights  and  borders;  it  even  had  “grooves” 
twelve  feet  above  the  stage  floor  into  which  all 
flats  had  to  be  meneuvered,  with  “ceiling 
borders”  or  “foliage  borders”  to  mask  them;  it 
had  to  use  perspective  backdrops  (only  twelve 
feet  back  of  the  curtain)  to  cover  up  the  door 
in  the  back  wall,  and  it  had  a  primitive 
switchboard  with  no  dimmers  whatever.  The 
effects  obtainable  under  these  conditions  may 


be  guessed  from  the  accompanying  picture  of 
the  last  act  of  Barrie's  “What  Every  Woman. 
Knows”,  wherein  the  visible  “groove”  at  the 
top,  the  wrinkling  backdrop  on  the  bare  board 
floor,  the  props  for  the  real  trees  that  provide- 
the  only  natural  illusion  and  the  hard  front 
lighting  make  a  picture  typical — all  too  typical 
— of  “amateur  dramatics”.  In  the  three  years- 
since  that  play  was  produced  what  could  be- 
done  with  scanty  means  has  been  gradually 
effected. 

Last  winter  the  old  play  of  “Everyman”  was 
produced  upon  this  stage  by  Asst.  Prof.  S.  A. 
Eliot,  Jr.  The  mechanics  of  its  staging  may 
indicate  the  limit  of  what  Smith  dramatics  can 
accomplish  with  the  cramped  means  at  their 
disposal.  Gone  were  the  grooves  and  their 
masking  borders,  gone  the  perspective  back, 
cloths,  gone  the  footlights.  In  front  of  the 
too-high  stage  was  built  a  fore-stage  platform,, 
four  feet  wide,  curving  with  the  apron’s  curve 
and  terminating  at  each  end  in  steps  down  to 
the  wide  doors  which  give  access  to  the  base¬ 
ment — the  common  dressing  and  make-up  room. 
Within  the  proscenium,  upon  each  side,  the 
booths  required  by  the  play  were  built  of 
spruce  and  beaverboard  and  hung  with  scarlet 
or  with  sky-blue  cambric.  Each  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  vivid  painting,  expressive  of  its- 


Scene  from  “What  Every  Woman  Knows”,  produced  in  the  Little  Theater,  Smith  College. 

November,  1920,  with  all-feminine  cast. 
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denizen’s  significance — the  outlines  of  which 
were  stereopticaily  thrown  upon  beaverboard, 
there  traced  and  later  filled  with  color.  In 
the  down-stage  corner  of  each  booth  was  fixed 
a  student  lamp  with  reflector,  wired  to  the 
end  sockets  in  the  border  light  above,  and  cast¬ 
ing  a  red  or  a  blue  radiance  upon  the  figure 
revealed  in  the  booth  when  its  front  draperies 
were  drawn.  The  same  operator  who  drew  the 
cord  lit  or  extinguished  this  inner  light  by 
turning  the  bulb.  At  the  back  of  the  stage, 
against  a  plain  buff-gray  drop  (the  reverse 
.side  of  one  of  the  old  perspectives),  was  set 
•a  platform  with  Everyman’s  grave  cut  in  its 
top  and  a  triangular  series  of  steps  leading  up 
to  it.  Both  platforms,  front  and  back,  were 
covered  with  excelsior  (to  deaden  noise)  and 
'black  cloth. 

For  lighting  installments  there  were,  besides 
the  front  border  and  attached  booth  lights,  a 
spotlight  suspended  over  the  grave  at  the 
rear;  another,  over  the  fore  stage,  equipped 
with  a  green  medium  and  a  cardboard  shield 
wherein  was  cut  a  narrow,  oblong  aperture, 
thru  which  a  grisly  path  for  Death  to  walk  in 
was  thrown  diagonally  along  the  floor,  and  a 
great  1,000-watt  spotlight  at  the  front  of  the 
auditorium  balcony,  focused  upon  the  fore  stage. 
As  the  house  lights  went  out  this  light  came 
■on,  and  into  it,  up  from  the  shadows  of  the 
basement  doorway,  strode  the  prolog  speaker, 
stood  starkly  against  the  curtain  and  descended 
on  the  other  side.  Then  came  entire  darkness, 
the  curtain  rose  and  a  perpendicular  beam  of 
light  was  seen  at  the  back  of  the  somber 
stage.  From  high  in  the  flies,  near  the  source 
•of  the  light,  pealed  the  sad  Voice  of  God.  He 
summoned  Death.  With  ominous  drumtaps 
Death  suddenly  stood  forth  from  behind  the 
left  booth  and  at  the  drum-tap  cue  his  ghastly 
green  light  struck  him.  He  wore  a  home-made 
skeleton  costume  with  a  black  stocking-cap,  a 
■drum  tied  about  his  hips  (which  he  struck  in¬ 
conspicuously  with  his  fingertip)  and  a  black 
cloak  which  he  flung  around  himself  as  he 
backed  away  behind  the  booth  at  his  scene’s 
end,  giving  a  startling  effect  of  disappearance. 

As  the  Voice  of  God  finished,  its  vertical 
white  ray  glimmered  out.  Everyman's  lute 
sounded  from  the  basement  stairs  and  as  he 
came  up  Death  advanced  to  the  fore  stage  to 
meet  him.  The  front  spot  illuminated  the 
two  and  the  border  light  gradually  revealed  the 
background.  In  this  light  the  following  scenes 
were  acted  well  down  stage.  The  middle  part 
of  the  play  occupied  the  floor  of  the  stage 
proper,  between  the  booths.  Knowledge  en¬ 
tered  up  stage;  before  her  Everyman’s  false 
friends  and  kindred  had  all  entered  up  one 
side  of  the  fore  stage  and  passed  off  down 
the  other:  the  transit  of  the  “world”.  Con¬ 
fession  entered  behind  the  booth  opposite 


Knowledge  and  Everyman  doffed  his  fur, 
scourged  himself  and  put  on  the  white  gar¬ 
ment  of  penitence  in  the  middle  of  the  stage. 
Then  one  by  one  he  summoned  his  four  attend¬ 
ants:  Beauty,  Strength,  Five  Wits  and  Dis¬ 
cretion.  They  formed  a  delightful  group  on 
the  rear  steps.  Priesthood  carried  his  cross 
to  the  back  of  the  grave,  at  the  top  of  the 
platform,  and  administered  Extreme  Unction 
across  the  grave’s  mouth  to  Everyman,  kneeling 
on  its  down-stage  brink.  There  he  raised  the 
cross.  The  four  attendants  grasped  it.  With 
beautiful  rhythm  they  advanced  to  the  stage’s 
edge,  and  then  Everyman’s  strength  gave  way. 
With  subtly  varied  action  the  four  fled  from 
the  failing  man — Beauty  headlong  down  the 
rear  steps,  down  the  fore  stage,  into  the  base¬ 
ment;  Five  Wits,  last,  lingeringly  to  one  side. 
Strength  had  given  the  cross  to  Good  Deeds; 
she  carried  it  up  to  the  grave,  planted  It 
there,  descended  beside  Everyman  while 
Knowledge  stood  below.  Breast-deep  Everyman 
turned  for  his  last,  exalted  prayer;  then  sank 
from  sight.  As  this  was  happening  the  lights 
dimmed;  Knowledge  withdrew;  the  front  spot¬ 
light  was  quenched,  the  front  border  brought 
low,  the  rear  border  left  faintly  luminous  upon 
the  back  cloth  until  Everyman’s  final  disappear¬ 
ance.  Then  again  fell  darkness,  as  at  first,  and 
one  heard  a  musical  murmuring  as  the  singers 
who  had  silently  assembled  in  the  two  fly 
galleries  gave  each  other  the  proper  key.  As 
they  began  their  angelic  chant  there  suddenly 
shone  upon  the  back  drop  two  angel  figures  bent 
above  the  grave,  the  upreaching  wings  brightly 
outlined  in  light,  the  halos  gleam'ng.  A 
stereopticon  had  been  fixed  under  the  auditorium 
balcony  and  delicately  adjusted  so  that  the 
specially  made  slide  was  projected  upon  just 
the  right  area  at  the  distant  rear  of  the  stage. 
As  the  chant  ended  the  vision  faded,  the  monk 
who  spoke  the  epilog  advanced  to  the  front 
stage,  the  curtain  was  lowered  behind  him  and 
the  house  lights  turned  on.  In  them,  the  light 
of  every  day,  he  spoke  the  play’s  concluding 
lines. 

Outside  the  cast,  four  students  ran  the  whole 
performance;  an  operator  in  the  balcony  for  the 
big  spotlight  and  the  stereopticon  (which 
worked  the  same  plug),  an  operator  for  each 
booth  curtain  and  light  and  the  stage  manager 
for  the  switchboard  and  dimmers  and  the  cur¬ 
tain.  Students  did  most  of  the  carpentering, 
covering  and  painting.  The  costumes  were 
almost  all  hired,  being  largely  the  same  as 
those  used  at  Amherst  College  eight  years  be¬ 
fore,  but  in  everything  else  it  was  an  enlighten¬ 
ing  performance  by  undergraduate  artists  and 
technicians  and  showed  how  triumphant  over 
material  disadvantages  ingenuity,  devotion, 
imagination  and  professional  leadership  may 
make  the  most  cramped  little  theater. 
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Article  No.  19: 

LIGHTING  THE  LITTLE  THEATER 


By  STEPHEN  J.  STROOCK 
(Manager  the  Temple  Players,  New  York  City) 


THE  VALUE  of  artistic  and  scientific  light¬ 
ing  in  the  theater,  and  especially  the  little 
theater,  is  commonly  underestimated.  Good 
stage  illumination  will  make  a  poor  play,  while 
bad  lighting  may  ruin  an  otherwise  good  pro¬ 
duction.  Success  in  stage  illumination  requires 
first  of  all  a  suitable  equipment,  and  secondly 
its  intelligent  use.  We  will  discuss  first  the 
electrical  equipment  needed  in  the  little 
theater. 

Little  theaters  vary  from  those  producing  in 
professional  theaters  to  those  playing  in  a 
schoolroom  or  non-theatrical  hall.  All  little 
theaters  come  under  one  classification;  all,  un¬ 
fortunately,  have  limited  funds  to  spend  for 
electrical  equipment.  The  problem  is  then  to 
install  a  system  with  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pense  and  at  the  same  time  to  utilize  any 
existing  equipment. 

Electrical  contractors  all  charge  exceedingly 
high  rates  for  installing  theatrical  equipment. 
Whenever  possible  it  is  advisable  for  little 
theater  organizations  to  have  all  their  in¬ 
stalling  done  by  a  group  of  volunteers  who 
have  had  some  electrical  experience,  but  the 
main  requirements  for  this  work  are  an  active 
interest  and  a  willingness  to  do  hard  work. 
This  group  can  be  greatly  helped  by  the  advice 
of  professional  electrical  engineers,  who  may 
be  counted  upon  to  render  a  service  of  this  sort 
to  the  little  theater  movement.  The  first  duty 
of  this  group  is  to  draw  up  a  detailed  plan 
of  the  ultimate  electrical  installation  for  their 
theater.  This  does  not  mean  the  entire  in¬ 
stallation  must  be  done  at  once,  but  it  insures 
the  finished  equipment  being  practical  and  not 
a  collection  of  unconnected  additions.  The 
equipment  listed  below  is  given  in  the  order 
of  its  actual  necessity.  An  organization  should 
install  as  much  as  it  is  financially  able  to  at 
once  and  may  then  make  additions  from 
time  to  time. 

A  main  line  of  current  conveniently  located 
on  the  stage  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  all 
present  and  future  requirements  should  be  the 
first  unit  installed.  Next,  we  must  obtain  a 
means  of  lighting  the  stage  with  an  even  light 
that  will  give  the  least  possible  amount  of 
shadow.  This  is  done  by  hanging  some  sort 
of  border  light  near  the  front  of  the  stage  and 
concealed  from  the  audience  by  the  proscenium 
arch  or  a  drapery.  The  most  common  form  of 
border  light  consists  of  a  board  containing 
numerous  low-wattage  bulbs.  A  much  more 
satisfactory  method  is  that  of  using  a  few  high- 
wattage  bulbs  of,  say,  250  to  300  watts.  This 
also  reduces  the  cost  by  decreasing  the  number 
of  sockets  required.  A  still  better  method  is 
the  use  of  two  flood  lamps  containing  500  or 


1,000-watt  bulbs  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stage.  These  lights  are  hung  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  as  border  lights.  The  next  improvement  is* 
the  addition  of  reflectors  which,  besides  con¬ 
trolling  the  direction  of  the  light,  utilize  the 
50  or  more  per  cent  of  light  which  was  wasted* 
without  them.  To  secure  colored  effect  a 
gelatine  slide  is  inserted  in  front  of  the  re¬ 
flector.  This  method  is  far  superior  to  the 
common  practice  of  dyeing  the  bulb,  as  it  in¬ 
sures  a  wider  range  of  color  and  it  is  an  easier 
and  more  economical  method  of  changing  the 
color,  especially  when  high-wattage  lamps  are 
being  used.  When  colors  are  to  be  changed! 
during  an  act  another  set  of  border  lamps  con¬ 
taining  the  other  color  will  be  required.  In* 
professional  theaters  there  are  generally  three 
sets  of  border  lights,  making  possible  three 
color  changes  and  numerous  combinations.  The 
addition  of  two  other  series  of  border  lights* 
spaced  one  over  the  center  of  the  stage  and  the 
other  at  the  back  of  the  stage  is  not  advised, 
as  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  average  little  thea¬ 
ter  and  interferes  with  the  use  of  a  ceiling 
piece. 

The  price  of  switchboards  is  prohibitive  and 
therefore  a  home-made  board  of  some  sort  must 
be  substituted.  It  will  prove  most  satisfactory, 
as  the  experience  of  many  little  theaters  has 
shown.  Space  should  be  left  for  dimmers  on 
the  board,  as  they  must  be  added  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  most  satisfactory  system  of  dim¬ 
mers  for  all-round  use  is  that  obtained  by  one 
large  dimmer  which  will  dim  all  the  stage 
lights  and  a  small  separate  dimmer  on  each 
series  of  lights.  The  combinations  possible  with 
this  system  are  innumerable.  As  a  rule  dim¬ 
mers  may  be  obtained  second-hand  or  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 

A  means  of  lighting  the  apron  and  the  actors 
is  the  next  requirement.  This  is  accomplished! 
by  placing  fixed  spotlights  in  the  hall  or  thea¬ 
ter.  They  may  be  attached  by  brackets  to  the 
wall  and  there  are  many  methods  of  concealing 
them  from  the  audience.  They  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  main  switchboard.  Movable 
spotlights  are  generally  used  only  in  musical 
comedy  or  vaudeville,  but  when  necessary  cao 
be  installed  in  most  theaters.  Back  stage  on 
each  side  of  the  proscenium  arch  a  means  of 
clamping  a  series  of  baby  spotlights  should  be 
installed.  From  one  to  ten  lights  may  bo¬ 
used  on  each  side  of  the  stage;  these  lights  are 
adjustable.  Footlights  are  not  required  in  most 
instances,  and  if  present  they  can  be  put  to 
good  use  by  placing  them  in  back  of  the 
stage,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  floor  and 
with  a  removable  cover.  They  then  could  be 
used  to  light  a  sky  drop  or  cyelorama,  and* 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  connection* 
with  profile  scenery. 

A  means  of  plugging  in  lamps,  flood  lights 
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and  extra  lights  of  all  sorts  should  be  included 
in  the  plan.  A  well-equipped  little  theater 
should  hare  a  dimmer  connected  with  all  the 
house  lights,  as  this  is  appreciated  by  the 
audience.  As  to  renting  spotlights  and  other 
equipment,  this  may  be  done  in  all  the  larger 
cities;  and  arrangements  can  almost  always  be 
made  by  which  the  rental  will  be  subtracted 
from  the  cost  if  the  lights  are  purchased.  How¬ 
ever,  excepting  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
renting  is  not  advised,  as  it  is  much  better 
to  own  one  spotlight  outright  than  to  rent 
six  at  a  high  rental  fee. 

Having  a  fully  equipped  theater  is  of  no 
avail  unless  it  is  used  with  care  and  fore¬ 
sight.  Every  production  should  have  a  light 
rehearsal,  and  a  light  plot  containing  all  .light 
changes  should  be  made  for  each  play.  As 
much  care  ought  to  be  used  in  the  lighting  of 
a  play  as  is  exercised  in  producing  any  other 
part  of  it.  No  general  rules  may  be  given 
for  lighting  a  play,  as  each  production,  in 
fact  each  separate  scene,  must  be  dealt  with 
as  an  entirely  new  and  separate  problem.  The 
general  method  is  to  light  the  stage  with  an 
even  light  of  the  desired  color  and  intensity 
with  the  aid  of  the  border  light  and  then  to 
adjust  the  movable  lights  so  that  they  light 
the  centers  of  action  in  the  plot. 


Electrical  effects  for  the  reproduction  of 
snow,  rain,  tire,  etc.,  are  on  the  market  and 
may  be  rented  very  inexpensively.  Projected 
scenery  or  projected  parts  of  the  scene  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  the  little  theater. 
The  equipment  given  above  provides  for  the 
use  of  these  special  effects. 

DON’TS  FOR  STAGE  LIGHTING 

DON’T  install  any  units  until  you  have 
planned  your  complete  electrical  installation. 

DON’T  dye  your  bulbs;  use  gelatins. 

DON’T  use  many  low-powered  lamps;  use  a 
few  high-powered  ones. 

DON’T  forget  to  light  all  backing  for  doors, 
windows  and  the  like. 

DON’T  illuminate  the  bottom  of  a  sky  drop 
as  bright  as  the  top. 

DON’T  have  too  much  light  on  the  stage 
when  using  effects  or  projected  scenery. 

DON’T  have  all  your  light  coming  from  the 
same  spot,  as  it  will  give  bad  shadows. 

DON’T  illuminate  the  proscenium  arch  or 
orchestra.  Concentrate  your  light  on  the  stage. 

DON’T  rush  the  lighting  of  a  scene;  a  little 
patience,  discretion  and  thought  will  generally 
accomplish  a  great  deal  more. 


A  f*  f-'a  f*  1  • 

THE  POTENTIAL  NATIONAL  THEATER 


By  HAROLD  N.  HOMANS 
(Astoria  Community  Theater,  Astoria,  L.  I., 

N.  Y.) 

WITH  gratifying  evidence  of  the  rapid 
evolution  of  the  little  theater  accumu¬ 
lating  on  every  hand,  it  does  not  require 
any  great  amount  of  foresight  to  vision  it  in 
its  ultimate  terms  as  a  national  institution. 

In  France  and  Russia  it  has  already  achieved 
this  magnitude,  forecasting  similar  progressive 
development  in  this  country.  Wherefore,  lest 
in  this  construction  period  we  build  with  only 
the  present  needs  of  the  little  theater  in 

mind,  let  us  extend  our  outlook  and  try  to 
visualize  the  potentialities  of  what  we  are 
now  in  the  act  of  creating. 

The  modern  decadence  of  the  American  stage 
has  become  a  byword  among  critics.  It  is 

being  painfully  paraded  before  the  public  today 
by  a  procession  of  passion  plays,  sex  problem 
plays,  tainted  comedies  and  lascivious  musical 
shows  all  pitifully  bare  of  any  redeeming 
qualities  to  justify  their  creation.  That  the 

American  public  tolerates  such  dramatic  soph¬ 
istries  is  not,  as  it  would  seem  from  surface 

indications,  because  of  any  rampant  immorality 
in  the  nation.  Human  nature,  unfortunately, 
numbers  among  its  birth  traits  certain  gross 

instincts  which  are  common  to  us  all,  good 

and  bad  alike,  and  this  fact  is  merely  being 

capitalized  by  modern  theatrical  magnates. 


These  men,  motivated  by  the  money  madness 
which  has  deeended  upon  this  country  like  a 
pestilence,  have  commercialized  the  drama  on 
a  wholesale  scale  and  are  making  a  mockery  of 
art  by  pandering  to  sensationalism.  They  hold 
the  whiphand  over  both  playwrights  and  per¬ 
formers,  and  these  helpless  pawns  in  the  game 
are  forced  to  recognize  the  side  upon  which 
their  bread  is  buttered  and  take  part  in  the 
general  shame.  That  this  condition  exists  can¬ 
not  be  other  than  a  serious  indictment  against 
our  national  character,  allowing  a  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  American  morals  and  ideals  distaste¬ 
ful  in  the  highest  degree.  If  the  injustice  of 
this  indictment  is  to  be  removed  it  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  refining  influence  emanating 
from  an  agency  outside  the  scope  of  commercial 
domination.  And  where  can  such  an  agency 
be  found  better  conceived  and  organized  for 
this  purpose  than  the  little  theater?  Truly,  it 
would  seem  that  at  this  critical  stage  of  the 
American  drama  the  little  theater  has  happily 
come  into  existence  for  the  express  object  of 
grappling  with  the  task  of  exalting  our  dra¬ 
matic  art  to  a  plane  worthy  of  our  national 
ideals. 

“Art  for  Art’s  Sake”  has  ever  been  the 
proud  shibboleth  of  the  amateur  and  now,  in 
this  time  of  its  trial,  it  looks  confidently  to 
the  little  theater  for  triumphant  vindication. 
It  will  be  this  institution’s  privilege  to  serve 
as  the  organ  for  expressing  the  true  ideals  of 
the  American  drama.  This  is  a  high  purpose 
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to  entrust  to  an  organization  which  is  still  in 
its  dramatic  childhood,  but  the  little  theater 
should  prove  entirely  worthy  of  it.  The  very 
intrinsic  nature  of  its  composition — groups  of 
players  unified  by  the  all-sufficing  aim  of 
artistic  creation — assures  its  competency  for 
heroic  achievements. 

The  question  of  what  school  of  dramatic  art 
is  to  be  expounded  by  the  little  theater  as  it 
arises  phoenixlike  from  the  ashes  of  the 
present  stage  is  immaterial.  As  Kipling  says 
of  tribal  lays  so  is  it  with  art: 

“There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing 
tribal  lays, 

And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right.” 

The  more  one  studies  art  the  firmer  becomes 
the  conclusion  that  sixty-nine  different  ways  of 
constructing  art  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 
One  has  only  to  listen  to  a  controversy  between 
disciples  of  the  contemporaneous  schools  of 
realism  and  mysticism  to  hear  a  hundred  rea¬ 
sons  advanced  why  each  should  be  the  highest 
form  of  art  but  is  not.  However,  we  need 
not  soar  up  among  the  stars  for  a  magic 
formula.  Rather  let  us  content  ourselves  at 
first  with  merely  advocating  that  which  is 
clean  and  wholesome  in  the  drama.  True  art 
is  independent  of  sensual  appeal  and  this  can 
be  well  left  out  of  the  play  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  elements  which  conspire  to  hold  the 
interest  of  an  audience.  To  reflect  the  common¬ 
place  in  a  magic  mirror  is  an  artistic  triumph 
in  itself  and  I  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  this 
is  far  nearer  the  real  American  ideal  than  the 
pseudo-realism  garnished  with  sex  sensational¬ 
ism  now  flaunted  from  behind  the  footlights. 

In  achieving  the  expurgated  drama  reaction¬ 
ary  measures  will  be  necessary  at  first,  but 
only  for  the  same  purpose  which  leads  a  runner 
to  draw  back  in  order  to  gain  momentum  for 
a  flying  start.  Once  away  from  the  mark 
the  movement  will  be  given  impetus  by  the 
natural  morality  and  cleanliness  which  form 
the  basic  elements  of  American  character.  The 
main  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  lies  in  the 
uncertain  ground  which  must  be  covered  before 
a  flying  start  may  be  gained,  and  here  the 
possibilities  of  slipping  are  very  numerous.  No 
condition  of  human  affairs  which  has  been  the 
result  of  a  gradual  evolution  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  changed  over  night,  but  can  only  be 
altered  by  a  similar  system  of  development  in 
a  different  direction.  And  if  that  develop¬ 
ment  is  unnaturally  hurried  disastrous  com¬ 
plications  are  very  likely  to  occur.  Therefore 
much  discretion  and  discrimination  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  selecting  a  practical  program  for  the 
little  theater.  The  paramount  issue  in  the 
beginning  is  the  rejection  of  all  plays  based 
upon  sex  emotionalism  or  in  any  degree  las¬ 
civious.  And  in  this  care  must  be  exercised 
that  the  other  extreme  is  not  reached.  All 
reform  movements  inevitably  gain  radical  fol¬ 


lowers  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  those  among  little  theater  groups  which 
advocate  the  symbolical  drama  and  other  inter- 
lectual  stage  portrayals.  Of  course,  the 
locality  where  the  play  is  to  be  presented 
should  determine  largely  the  type  selected,  but 
as  a  general  rule  theatergoers  look  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  rather  than  intellectual 
stimulus.  Therefore  the  high-brow  problem 
may  be  very  advantageously  relegated  to  the 
shelf,  perhaps  for  future  use  in  that  sluggishly 
approaching  age  of  universal  enlightenment  of 
which  H.  G.  Wells  so  optimistically  writes 
in  The  New  York  World. 

As  New  York,  with  over  sixty  first-class 
theaters,  is  the  dramatic  Mecca  of  the  nation, 
it  is  right  here  that  the  little  theater  will  find 
its  most  fruitful  field  of  endeavor.  However, 
metropolitan  theater  audiences  are  not  as  black 
as  they  are  painted.  While  they  have  gained 
the  reputation  of  blase  thrill  seekers,  their 
notoriety  in  this  respect  is  not  entirely  de¬ 
served.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  class  of 
theatergoers,  mostly  recruited  from  a  strata 
of  society  eternally  questing  thrills  as  a  purge 
for  idleness,  worship  at  the  shrine  of  ultra¬ 
sophistication,  but  it  is  also  true  that  their 
patronage  is  not  that  which  actaully  supports 
the  stage.  The  real  backbone  of  the  New 
York  theatrical  public  is  synthetic,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  many  different  elements,  and  among 
these  elements  the  thrill  seekers,  while  in 
reality  vastly  in  the  minority,  yet  are  accorded 
undue  magnitude  by  reason  of  the  wicked 
glamour  which  surrounds  them.  The  average 
theatergoer  is  looking  for  entertainment  and 
the  type  of  amusement  provided  is  imma¬ 
terial  so  long  as  it  is  interesting.  We  are 
all  more  or  less  plastic  where  pleasure  is 
concerned  and  this  fact  has  merely  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  avaricious  producers  who  can 
gain  larger  profits  by  providing  a  low-grade 
show  with  an  appeal  to  our  baser  instincts 
than  by  appealing  to  our  higher  traits  with 
real  art,  which  necessitates  more  work  and 
expense.  The  real  art  critics  are  cried  down 
and  others  who  would  uplift  the  drama  are 
daunted  by  the  impracticability  of  instituting 
a  sudden  change  before  audiences  have  been 
prepared  to  appreciate  better  things.  The  only 
hope  for  the  succoring  of  the  modern  stage  lies 
in  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  little  theater. 
That  this  hope  will  be  realized  I  confidently 
predict,  for  already  indications  point  to  the 

dawning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
American  drama.  In  the  final  analysis  the 
essential  requisites  which  will  sustain  the  po¬ 
tential  national  theater  until  its  hour  of  tri¬ 
umph  will  be  an  even  perspective,  an  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  false  note  of  sensationalism  and  a 
common-sense  program  reflecting  sincerity,  in¬ 
tegrity,  wholesomeness  and  the  upright  fear¬ 
lessness  which  sound  the  true  chord  of  our 

Amerioan  character. 
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Article  No.  21 : 

SIMPLICITY  IN  THE  LITTLE  THEATER 


By  CONSTANCE  INMAN  SOHLEPPEY 
(Le  Petit  Theatre  du  Vieux  Carre,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.) 


SIMPLICITY  has  been  and  is  the  most  dis¬ 
cussed  word  in  Little  Theater  vocabularies. 
And  yet  it  seems  as  tho  it  is  a  much 
abused  and  little  understood  word.  People 
talk  of  simple  settings,  simple  plays,  simple 
methods  of  direction  and  simple  effects,  know¬ 
ing  not  of  what  they  speak,  and  in  attempting 
to  attain  their  mental  pictures  they  obtain 
as  results  freakish  and  inartistic  settings, 
problematic  plays,  a  confusion  of  stage  di¬ 
rections,  and  an  effect  that  is  most  ludicrous 
to  the  eye  and  exceedingly  unconvincing  to  the 
mentality. 

We  have  attempted  to  solve  the  complexities 
of  the  professional  stage  by  delving  into  realms 
of.  beaver  board,  alabastine,  painted  soap  boxes, 
cheesecloth  draperies  and  stenciled  tapestries, 
and  have  been  very  much  surprised  that  we 
have  not  equaled,  nay  rivaled,  the  professional 
stage. 

By  no  means  do  I  infer  that  clever  results 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  aforementioned 
articles,  but  I  do  say  that  we  have  attempted 
to  answer  the  professional  question  with  ama¬ 
teur  methods.  For  we  are  all  amateurs  in  the 
simplest  sense  of  the  word  and  we  must  needs 
grope  our  way  slowly  but  surely  to  the  goal 
ahead,  and  it  cannot  be  gained  by  following 
waveringly  in  someone  else’s  path.  We  must 
strike  out  boldly  and  hew  our  own  trail  up 
the  steep  cliff. 

So  why  is  it  necessary  to  choose  for  Little 
Theater  production  plays  that  are  seldom  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  professionals  who  have  all  the 
arts  of  the  theater  at  their  finger  tips,  or 
plays  that  are  being  played  on  Broadway?  It 
is  easy  to  have  someone  else  find  a  play  for 
us,  but  it  is  not  always  a  successful  plan.  None 
of  us  would  trust  the  choosing  of  our  gowns  to 
another  person.  There  are  plenty  of  plays 
amongst  the  old  and  the  new,  clever  enough  for 
professional  production  and  simple  enough  for 
amateur  understanding. 

And  why  is  it  necessary  to  insist  on  having 
doors  that  shut,  windows  that  open,  fireplaces 
with  clocks  on  and  large  casts?  The  larger 
the  cast  the  more  difficult  the  direction,  the 
more  realistic  the  set  the  more  need  of  pro¬ 
fessional  scene  painters  and  the  less  sure  the 
result.  Of  course,  even  a  simple  set  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do,  but  it  is  certainly  easier  to  draw 
a  short  line  straight  than  a  long  one. 

So  let  us  forget  for  a  while  all  windows, 
doors,  beaver  boards  and  packages  of  alabastine 
and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  first  Little  Theater 
with  which  I  had  any  connection. 

It  was  in  truth  a  little  theater,  for  it  had 
but  100  members.  Naturally  money  was 


scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen’s  teeth  and  we 
had  to  make  every  penny  count.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  at  the  very  beginning  that  we  were  to 
taboo  all  flats,  etc.,  and  use  nothing  but 
drapes. 

The  small  stage  at  the  end  of  the  room  was 
measured  off  from  each  side  of  the  proscenium 
to  the  rear  wall,  leaving  enough  room  for  just 
two  people  to  pass.  The  same  space  was 
then  allotted  to  the  sides.  Using  these  lines 
as  guides  we  put  in  place  heavy  drapery  poles 
three  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  front  valance, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth 
side  being  the  pole  on  which  the  side  pull 
curtains  were  hung.  From  these  we  hung 
with  ordinary  drapery  rings  heavy  canvas  tan 
drapes  that  had  a  five-inch  weighted  hem  and 
were  in  two-yard  strips.  There  was  sufficient 
material  to  give  rich  folds  and  to  conceal 
the  seams  when  pinned  together. 

The  walls  on  the  outside  of  these  draperies 
were  covered  with  the  same  canvas  stretched 
tightly  so  that  no  matter  where  the  openings 
in  the  curtains  were  made  there  was  uni¬ 
formity  of  color  and  tone.  The  two-yard  stiips 
made  possible  any  number  of  openings  at  any 
convenient  point.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  tie  back  the  opening  and  close  the  remaining 
seams.  The  drapes  could  be  pulled  straight 
and  smooth,  the  fullness  being  next  to  the 
front  curtain,  hung  with  painted  panels  or 
draped  at  will.  As  the  drapes  were  always 
touching  the  front  curtain,  the  necessity  of 
tormentors  was  done  away  with,  and  yet  there 
was  no  gap  to  distract  the  eye.  The  curtains 
were  drawn  into  column-like  groups  to  repre¬ 
sent  pillars  or  trees  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

The  furniture  was  always  very  simple  in 
line,  and  kept  down  to  only  the  number  of 
pieces  absolutely  necessary  to  the  action  of  the 
play,  so  there  were  no  convenient  footstools  for 
frightened  amateurs  to  trip  over. 

A  set  of  foots,  two  rows  of  overheads  and  six 
bucket  lights  comprised  the  electrical  outfit. 
At  times  I  must  admit  the  supply  seemed 
rather  inadequate,  but,  even  so,  interesting 
studies  in  light  and  shade  were  obtained.  One 
of  the  most  serious  faults  of  the  amateur  is 
to  think  and  believe  that  he  must  be  seen,  that 
the  stage  must  be  bright,  in  order  that  his 
costume  and  his  acting  might  be  thrust  upon 
the  audience.  As  amateurs  we  must  remember 
that  Little  Theater  members  do  not  patronize 
the  theater  to  see  any  certain  actor,  but 
rather  to  see  an  ensemble  of  co-operating  in¬ 
dividuals  setting  forth  an  artistic  ideal. 

Any  one  member  could  easily  handle  these 
drapes  or  the  tiny  switchboard,  and  so  it  was 
easy  to  discuss  sets  and  lights  since  every 
member  knew  just  what  the  other  member  was 
talking  about. 

If,  as  it  is  our  faint  hope,  we  are  ever  going 
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to  receive  the  instant  and  undivided  attention 
of  the  professional  stage,  we  must  stop  mak¬ 
ing  caricatures  of  ourselves  by  attempting  to 
emulate  those  whose  attention  we  wish  to 
arrest.  We  must  cut  loose  from  the  apron 
strings  to  which  we  have  so  willingly  tied 
ourselves  and  tie  on  a  new  bib  and  tucker  and 
attempt  to  walk  alone. 

So  many  have  said  “Of  course,  the  play  is 
the  thing,”  but  of  what  use  or  of  what  interest 
is  a  play  that  is  badly  played,  only  half  un¬ 
derstood  or  surrounded  by  a  garish  overdone  or 
underdone  setting?  Others  have  said  “The 
artistic  end,  the  setting  is  the  thing,”  and  yet 
who  likes  to  see  a  beautifully  executed  set¬ 
ting,  charming  and  lovely  in  all  its  details,  if 
the  acting  is  bad,  if  the  players  are  awkward 
or  if  they  miss  their  cues?  Still  others  have 
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said  “The  salvation  of  the  Little  Theater  la* 
thru  new  ideas  in  lighting,”  and  yet  who  would!; 
feel  any  interest  in  a  clever  and  original  light¬ 
ing  effect  if  the  play  was  slow,  if  it  carried: 
in  jerks  or  if  there  was  no  “oneness”  of  an 
idea  ? 

^°ne  of  these  difficulties  can  be  solved 
separately,  for  tho  they  are  separate  units  ■ 
and  must  be  considered  separately  they  all 
dovetail  into  one  problem  and  one  answer  that 
is  awe  inspiring  to  say  the  least. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  we  learn.  But  in  these  experiments 
we  must  remember  Webster’s  definition  of 
SIMPLICITY — “the  quality  of  being  simple, 
artiessness  of  mind,  freedom  from  duplicity, 
absence  of  excessive  or  artificial  ornament”— 
and  might  I  add  clearness  of  purpose  and  ideal? 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  LITTLE  THEATER 


By  WM.  A.  KRAIBUEHLER,  JR, 
(Director  Newark  Theater  Guild) 


A  LITTLE  THEATER  located,  thru  its  ac¬ 
cessibility,  practically  at  the  gates  of 
America’s  chief  theatrical  and  amusement 
center— New  York  City— naturally  has  to  face 
problems  of  a  somewhat  more  difficult  nature 
than  its  friends  who  are  miles  from  any  im¬ 
portant  theatrical  center.  When  an  organiza- 
tion  has  been  able  to  overcome  these  problems 
for  five  successive  seasons,  its  struggles  are 
certain  to  prove  of  interest  to  other  struggling 
independent  artists. 

Organized  in  a  community  of  some  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  inhabitants,  comprising  natives 
of  all  countries,  classes  and  races,  a  ommunity 
prominent  because  of  its  commercial  life  and 
rather  skeptical  toward  amateur  activities  in 
any  #f  the  arts,  is  the  situation  which  faced 
the  Newark  Theater  Guild  during  its  inception 
six  years  ago.  Realizing  we  had  to  remove  all 
skepticism  as  well  as  create  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  local  theatergoers  to  remain  in  Newark 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  theatrical  palate, 
we  decided  that  the  four  requisites  required 
to  accomplish  our  purpose  were:  sufficient  pub¬ 
licity  ,  the  best  talent  available,  a  sufficient 
working  fund  and  the  rights  to  produce  the 
best  plays  obtainable.  Considerable  publicity 
was  given  our  enterprise  thru  enlisting  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  local  press,  a  talented  cast 
was  rounded  up,  funds  were  obtained  thru  sub¬ 
scription  tickets  for  the  series  of  five  produc¬ 
tions.  In  selecting  our  plays  we  kept  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  the  inter¬ 
est  of  our  public  thru  providing  something  they 
could  not  obtain  elsewhere,  either  in  theaters 
in  New  York  or  those  in  Newark.  We  were 
careful  to  select  only  plays  by  prominent 
authors. 

In  the  matter  of  scenery,  costumes  and 


lighting,  we  learned  during  our  infancy  the- 
wisdom  of  economy.  it  was  the  principle  of 
economy  which  enabled  us  to  survive  thruout 
five  seasons  and  earned  for  us  the  credit  of 
being  the  only  local  theatrical  organization, 
either  amateur  or  professional,  to  live  thru  Be¬ 
long  a  period  in  Newark. 

Enlisting  the  interest  of  students  of  our 
manual  training  high  schools  in  the  building  of 
scenery,  we  provided  ourselves  with  one  com¬ 
plete  set  of  unit  scenery  which  has  lasted  us 
for  our  entire  period  of  production  activities. 
Our  original  equipment  consisted  of  twenty 
flats  in  units  of  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6-foot  widths, 
two  oblong  door  flats,  one  arch  window,  one  set 
French  windows,  6-foot  platform  units,  portable 
fireplace,  built  in  units;  one  window  chest, 
benches  of  various  dimensions  and  shapes,  and 
drapes.  To  this  equipment  we  added  one  or 
two  pieces  of  scenery  as  occasion  required. 
Thru  a  judicious,  artistic  arrangement  of  the 
various  units  we  were  able  to  create  twenty- 
six  distinctive  interior  or  exterior  scenes  for 
twenty  one-act  plays  and  three  full-length  plays. 

Our  original  equipment  cost  us  exactly  $210 
for  the  initial  production.  Thereafter  our 
scenery  expenditure  was  confined  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  paints,  drapes  and  material  for  one 
or  two  additional  flat  pieces  required  specially 
in  any  particular  production.  During  each 
production  the  settings  were  repainted  and 
sized.  We  saved  considerable  thru  substitution 
of  Indian  head  muslin  for  canvas.  This  ma¬ 
terial,  if  sized  properly,  is  as  durable  and  a 
great  deal  less  expensive.  We  also  substituted 
water  colors  for  oil  paints.  These  are  more- 
economical,  may  be  washed  off  after  each  pro¬ 
duction  and  give  a  plastic  finish.  Another 
innovation  was  to  equip  each  piece  of  scenery 
with  both  pin  hinges  and  lash  ropes.  This 
made  it  possible  to  use  the  units  in  a  greater 
variety  of  forms  as  well  as  facilitating  matters 
in  shortening  the  time  for  changes  of  sets  be- 
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tween  acts.  An  artist  with  an  original, 
creative  mind  may  perform  magic  with  unit 
scenery  of  this  type.  During  our  five  seasons 
we  were  able  to  give  our  audiences  a  glimpse 
of  a  miner’s  hovel,  a  king’s  palace,  a  circus 
tent,  a  Spanish  courtyard,  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  of  railway  station  and  many  other 
unusually  difficult  sets.  Both  front  and  re¬ 
verse  sides  of  sets  were  utilized.  We  em¬ 
phasize,  in  passing  on  to  the  problem  of  light¬ 
ing  and  costuming,  that  the  scenic  artist  does 
well  to  use  the  principle  of  suggestion  in 

working  out  a  design  and  endeavor  chiefly  to 
create  a  sense  of  atmosphere  rather  than 
realistic  duplication. 

In  lighting  a  play  we  always  worked  hard 
to  have  our  scenes  lighted  properly  and 

logically.  The  principle  of  “mood  lighting’’  is 
best  left  alone  unless  the  subject  is  thoroly 

understood.  It  happened  at  one  time  that  a 
little  theater  worker  deeply  interested  in 

lighting,  but  with  practically  no  real  experi¬ 
ence,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  the  director 
was  busy  backstage,  placed  a  green  babyspot 
in  an  open  fireplace,  almost  causing  a  riot. 
His  theory  undoubtedly  was  that  the  intense 
struggle  between  the  hero  and  heavy  leads 
would  be  heightened  if  played  in  a  flood  of 
green  light. 

A  number  of  bunch  and  strip  lights,  two  or 
three  babyspots  and  a  portable  footlight  ar¬ 


rangement,  two  or  three  rheostat  dimmers,  to¬ 
gether  with  extension  lines  of  varying  lengths, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  good  starting  equipment. 
Old  automobile  head  and  spotlights  serve  as 
good  substitutes  for  babyspots. 

When  a  little  theater  organization  has  a 
costume  designer,  it  is  well  to  make  most  of 
the  costumes,  rather  than  hire  them  This 
permits  of  far  greater  originality,  accuracy  and 
suitability.  A  little  experimentation  with  dye 
and  the  most  surprising  results  can  be  obtained. 
A  fair  guide  for  costume  or  period  plays  for 
organizations  without  a  competent  designer  is 
the  “Costume  Book’’  published  by  Butterick 
Pattern  Company,  as  well  as  the  book  on  “Paper 
Costumes”  published  by  the  Denison  Company. 
Exceptionally  artistic  results  may  be  secured 
at  moderate  cost  by  utilizing  muslin,  cambric, 
colored  linings,  sateen,  paper  muslin,  flannel 
and  a  fine  grade  of  cheesecloth.  These  ma¬ 
terials  also  make  suitable  drapes  and  cur¬ 
tains. 

To  make  your  theater  survive  whatever  may 
come  its  way,  you  must  be  prepared  for  all 
sorts  of  emergencies.  Economy  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  will  leave  you  with  a  surplus  for  the 
“rainy  day”  reserve  fund.  Let  originality  be 
your  keynote  in  all  you  undertake  and  your 
host  of  admirers  will  increase  into  hosts  of 
loyal  friends. 


Article  No.  23: 

SETTING  SHAKESPEARE  AT  SMITH  COLLEGE 


By  PATRICIA  BROWN 


LONG  before  the  present  revival  of  interest 
in  Shakespeare  in  the  theater— a  revival 
due  to  the  growth  of  a  new  stagecraft 
amongst  us  which  can  let  Shakespeare  speak  for 
himself,  unthwarted  by  the  requirements  of  a 
picture  stage — the  senior  classes  of  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  were  yearly  producing  a  Shakespeare  play 
in  the  Northampton  Municipal  Theater,  with 
scenery  that  accurately  reflected  the  standards 
of  the  passing  years — now  Irvingesque,  now 
“draped”,  anon  “new”  and  even  “Expres- 
sionistic”.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Sheep-Shear¬ 
ing  Festival  in  “A  Winter’s  Tale”  was  decked 
out  with  green  sward  and  waterfall — real  water 
flowing  over  white  pebbles,  meandering  across 
the  stage  from  “up  C’’  to  “down  L”.  Ten 
years  ago  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  appeared  in 
the  soft  monotony  of  gray-green  velvet  cur¬ 
tains,  tastefully  rearranged  when  the  properties 
were  shifted  to  indicate  a  change  of  place. 
In  1920  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  was  given 
with  a  makeshift  variety  of  methods  dictated 
by  the  very  high  cost  of  production  that  year, 
but  alive  with  glimpses  of  new  and  vividly 
theatrical  effects;  and  two  years  later  “A 
Winter’s  Tale”  was  repeated,  with  the  same 
concatenation  of  different  styles,  but  with  even 
more  daring  and  experimental  stimulation.  The 


present  writer  saw  these  last  two  productions 
and  will  limit  this  article  to  them. 

The  first  and  most  expensive  item  in  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice”  setting  was  a  platform, 
three  steps  high,  covering  almost  the  whole 
playing  area.  Professor  S'.  A.  Eliot,  Jr.,  the 
producer,  wanted  those  three  steps  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  so  badly  that  he  sacrificed  unity  of 
style  and  even  solid  beauty  in  order  to  pay 
for  them,  and  I  don’t  believe  he  had  heard 
of  Jessner  and  the  “Jessnertreppen”  at  that 
time.  His  imagination  had  been  fired  by  two 
early  designs  of  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  one 
showing,  for  Portia’s  house,  an  immense  round 
window,  with  three  steps  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  other  sketching  in  glaring  color  an 
idea  for  Shyloek’s  return  to  his  home  after  the 
trial  scene — the  bent  and  broken  figure  crossing 
a  steep  Venetian  bridge  in  silliouet  against  a 
glowing  blood-red  sky  and  tangled  masts  and 
spars.  To  realize  those  two  pictures  Mr.  Eliot 
devoted  most  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
scenery.  From  his  long,  shallow  front  platform 
with  its  steps  to  the  apron  two  end  plat¬ 
forms  were  built  upstage,  leaving  a  suppositi¬ 
tious  pond  or  canal  between,  and  across  this 
at  the  rear  rose  and  descended  the  Venetian 
bridge.  Behind  was  the  cyclorama  and  a 
profile  piece  of  masts  and  spars,  at  either 
side  tall  house  fronts — Shylock’s  .  door  and 
balconied  window  in  one  of  them — and  at  the 
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•down-stage  end  of  the  central  trough  a  long 
curved  seat.  This  served  for  the  Venetian 
■exterior  and  stood  thruout  the  first  four  acts. 
Portia’s  house  and  the  Court  of  Trial  were 
shallow  front  scenes  played  on  the  platform, 
steps  and  apron. 

Portia’s  house  was  a  very  successful  set 
and  cost  nothing.  Into  an  old  blue-gray  back- 
drop  of  the  Municipal  Theater’s  was  inserted 
the  twelve-foot  circle  that  had  been  made 
for  “The  Yellow  Jacket”,  1919’s  senior  play, 
-and  the  gray-green  velvet  curtains  of  the 
earlier  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  were  draped  at 
•either  side.  To  shift  from  Venice  to  Belmont 
required  only  to  (1)  pull  the  long  seat  back¬ 
wards  into  the  trough,  (2)  set  Portia’s  bench, 
draped  with  a  rich  blue,  on  one  side,  the 
-casket  table  on  the  other;  (3)  lower  the  circle 
■drop  and  the  green  velvet  legs  and  border 
framing  it,  and  (4)  lower  the  backdrop  in 
front  of  the  Venetian  bridge — a  backdrop  of 
sky  with  a  few  cypress  trees  at  one  side  of  it. 
A  spotlight  was  placed  just  behind  the  circle 
•drop,  shining  into  the  window  upon  whomever 
sat  on  the  bench  or  the  window  ledge.  Group¬ 
ing  of  brilliant  costumes  upon  the  various 
levels  this  shallow  set  afforded  did  the  rest: 
fbeauty  was  achieved. 

To  shift  to  the  trial  scene  was  almost  as 
simple.  The  dais  and  canopy,  throne  and 
stools,  for  the  duke  and  judges,  were  set 
•down  left;  a  long  table  and  bench  for  the 
clerks  center.  A  black  velvet  drop  was  rented 
^and  a  seam  in  it  slashed  open  at  right  center. 


Outside  all  was  aglow  with  blood-red  light:: 
the  slash  suggested  a  gaping  wound.  Thee 
bright  red  and  white  color  splotch  at  the3 
left  was  balanced  by  this,  by  the  towering; 
Gaoler  in  red  at  the  right,  and  by  the  flashing; 
costumes  of  Antonio’s  friends.  Shylock  wass 
in  dull,  glowering  maroon.  Portia,  wheni 
she  came,  brought  another  gleaming  red  note? 
to  stage  center.  The  greatest  art  was  dis¬ 
played  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  maneuvering  of  these; 
characters  and  colors  about  the  shallow,  black- 
draped  stage. 

There  was  no  more  money  for  Portia’s  gar¬ 
den.  Act  V  was  set  with  old-fashioned  tree 
wings  and  foliage  borders,  heritage  of  the 
Municipal  Theater’s  stock  company.  Only  the 
moonlight  playing  on  the  front  steps  where 
the  lovers  stretched  themselves  had  a  mo-  • 
mentary  glamour.  But  this  relapse  to  an  out¬ 
dated  and  ridiculously  artificial  manner  was  of 
small  matter  to  those  who  had  devised  or  had 
witnessed  the  amber  sunset  playing  over  Portia 
in  her  window,  or  Nerissa’s  yellow  hair  as 
she  gazed  after  her  departing  lover;  the  bit¬ 
ter  red  gleam  that  gashed  menacingly  the 
somber  court  scene,  and  the  shriveled  figure 
of  Shylock  crawling  up  and  down  the  bridge 
against  a  flaming  sky,  even  as  R.  E.  Jones 
had  imagined. 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  of  1922  showed  the 
same  general  elements.  The  palace  of  Leontes 
remained  standing  thruout  the  first  part  (thru 
Hermione’s  trial).  In  a  totally  different  style 
the  “runs”,  stuck  with  real  trees  and  bushes, 


Setting  for  Shakespeare’s  “Merchant  of  Venice”  at  Smith  College.  Act  I,  Scene  2,  Portia 
in  the  sunset  glow,  Nerissa  below.  Produced  by  S.  A.  Eliot,.  Jr. 
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stayed  thru  part  II,  the  Bohemian  scenes.  And 
drapes  were  used  for  act  V,  together  with  spe¬ 
cial  lighting,  making  that  the  most  artistic 
portion  of  the  production.  Leontes’  palace  was 
pretentious  and  dominated  by  a  lofty  central 
arch  of  strange,  symbolic  shape,  which  was 

gauzed  with  red  in  the  bulbous  upper  part 
and  gleamed  green  below.  The  same  two 
colors  were  spattered  over  the  purple  walls  so 
that  when,  as  Leontes’  frenzy  grew,  red  and 
green  footlights  alternately  flashed  over  him, 
intensifying  his  rage  or  jealousy,  the  whole 
building  seemed  to  answer  and  reflect  that 

color.  In  the  up-stage  corners  red  and  green 
steps  led  up  to  high,  shallow  platforms,  and 
so  off  thru  pointed,  straight,  red  doorways.  Out¬ 
side  in  a  far-away  green  light  rustled  the 

shrubbery  of  the  palace  garden.  Inside  on 
the  great  hearth,  down  right,  burned  the  red 
fire,  its  fierce  light  glaring  in  Leontes’  pas¬ 

sionate  face,  or  ambering  the  queen  and  her 
little  son.  The  great  dark  hall  was  thick 
with  gaudy  Renaissance  costumes.  There  was 
a  febrile  Southern  atmosphere,  an  oppressive 
nocturnity,  a  sense  of  something  sensual  and 
deranged  about  these  Sicilian  scenes  usually 
represented,  especially  by  amateurs,  in  cold, 
chaste,  classical  scenery  and  dresses. 

The  prison  was  represented  by  a  conventional 
front  drop,  very  plain,  with  a  prison  gate  set 
into  it.  The  trial  scene  was  done  quite  daring¬ 
ly  in  the  same  side  walls  as  the  Palace — only 
the  backdrop  with  the  great  set  arch  was 
“struck”,  revealing  the  semicircle  of  sloping 
platforms  within  the  cyclorama,  covered  with 
bushes  and  in  this  scene  crowded  with  the 
Sicilian  populace.  On  the  high  right  platform 
Leontes  sat  in  his  throne,  on  the  left  one 
was  Hermione’s  chair.  Between  them  sat  the 
judges  at  a  long  narrow  table.  Courtiers  filled 
the  foreground  at  each  side.  A  thrilling  effect 
was  when,  upon  hearing  of  her  son’s  death, 
the  Queen  swooned  from  her  platform  into 
the  arms  of  her  ladies  below. 

The  storm  scene  where  the  baby  is  exposed 
was  staged  in  the  amphitheater  of  shrubbery 
before  mentioned  now  moved  downstage.  Over¬ 
head  hung  three  borders  of  very  long  strips  of 
crepe  paper  of  different  dull  colors,  each 
agitated  by  an  electric  fan  behind  a  tree 
wing  on  the  right.  The  effect  was  an  “Ex- 
pressionistic”  attempt  at  the  look  and  sound  of 
slanting  rain.  Gathering  darkness,  rain — and 
wind  machines,  thunder  and  lightning,  surf  on 
the  not-distant  shore,  hunting  horns  and 
halloos  off  left  were  more  illusionistic  attempts 
at  storm  atmosphere  which  almost  extinguished 
Antigonus’  speech.  A  huge  bear,  with  un¬ 
naturally  brilliant  red  eyes,  poked  his  head 
and  forepaws  over  the  back  of  the  “run”, 
growled  and  galloped  off  behind  the  “run”  after 
the  shrieking  Antigonus.  Then  as  the  hubbub 
diminished  and  the  lights  began  to  brighten  the 
old  shepherd  entered  and  found  the  child.  In 
this  scene  was  glaringly  evident  Mr.  Eliot’s 
principal  fault  as  a  Shakespearean  producer: 
the  mingling  of  disparate  styles — real  foliage 
with  crepe-paper  rain,  melodramatic  bear  with 
natural,  too  feeble  feeling  and  speech. 


“Time’s”  chorus  speech  and  the  dialog  be¬ 
tween  Polixenes  and  Camillo  took  place  with* 
but  a  moment  of  darkness  between  them  on 
the  apron  against  a  purple  hanging.  The- 
clown’s  encounter  with  Autolycus  and  the 
sheep  shearing  were  given  as  one  continuous 
scene  in  the  half  circle  of  bushes — Autolycus 
after  picking  the  clown’s  pocket  climbed  a 
“run”  and  dropped  out  of  sight  behind  it.  The 
clown  discovering  his  loss  ran  home  across  the- 
stage  bawling  “Thief!  Rascal!”  etc.,  and  then 
Florizel  pursued  Perdita  on  in  the  opposite- 
direction.  The  crepe-paper  borders  were  still 
in  evidence,  but  hoisted  high,  imparting  a  cer¬ 
tain  festive  atmosphere  as  of  bunting  which 
the  alternative  sky  borders  could  not  have 
given.  The  high  point  of  this  long  scene  was 
the  Satyrs’  Dance,  when  the  spry,  hairy  fig¬ 
ures  sprang  up  suddenly  from  behind  the  runs- 
and  pranced  down  thru  the  greenery. 

The  first  scene  of  act  V,  dark  and  cold  with* 
Leontes’  grief,  was  staged  in  the  foreground, 
where  the  grayed  king’s  throne  faced  the  audi¬ 
ence  on  a  low  dais  against  a  curtain  of  pur¬ 
ple,  flanked  with  looped  black  drapes.  The- 
throne  was  lighted  by  two  spotlights — one  in 
the  footlights,  one  overhead;  the  sides  of  the 
stage  receded  into  shadow.  When  Florizel  and"1 
Perdita  arrived,  in  yellow  and  cloth  of  gold,  a 
second  amber  footlight  spot  came  on.  Here 
Mr.  Eliot  added  to  his  text  the  scene  from1 
“Pericles”,  where  a  mourning  father  mir¬ 
aculously  recovers  his  daughter — a  scene,  he 
says,  deliberately  omitted  from  “The  Winter’s- 
Tale”,  where  it  is  needed  only  because  its  close 
predecessor  in  “Pericles”  had  been  so  success¬ 
ful.  It  was  in  the  general  opinion  the  most' 
moving  and  lovely  scene  in  the  whole  produc¬ 
tion,  and  was  undeniably  much  helped  by  the 
splotlighting  concentrated  upon  its  two  prin¬ 
cipals.  Then  followed  the  conversation  scene 
(V,  2),  acted  between  two  powerful  side  spot¬ 
lights  which  cast  such  bright  rays  towards- 
each  other  across  the  stage  that  the  back¬ 
ground  was  wholly  invisible  thru  them.  This 
is  an  extremely  interesting  scenic  device,  and’ 
lights  the  actor  in  a  highly  theatrical,  sculp¬ 
tural  way,  but  it  allows  little  movement  and 
few  characters  because  each  player  must  al¬ 
ways  stand  in  the  full  glare  of  the  spotlight' 
he  faces  or  be  quite  obscured.  Considerable- 
rehearsing  was  required  to  prevent  the  five 
characters  from  casting  shadows  upon  one  an¬ 
other.  Finally  was  reached  the  statue  scene, 
where  the  inevitable  gray-green  drapes  formed1 
the  background,  and  purple  drapes  the  wings, 
and  a  profile  piece  of  spring  flowers  led  up 
along  the  foot  of  the  rear  hangings  to  the 
platform,  curtained  in  with  spring  green,  where- 
the  statue  was  revealed.  This  scene  was 
lighted  almost  entirely  by  floodlights  in  the 
right  wings  and  a  spotlight  thence  upon  the 
statue. 

In  this  last  act  Prof.  Eliot  did  a  consistent 
and  beautiful  piece  of  staging,  using  only 
draperies,  lights  and  set  pieces.  There  was- 
none  of  the  “Expressionism”  and  “mono- 
dramatic”  tendency  to  let  the  stage  and  light— 
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Ing  reflect  only  Leontes’  state  of  mind,  which 
obscured  his  earlier  scenes,  and  none  of  the 
gross  incongruity  and  confusion  that  marked 
his  Bohemia.  It  was  pure  Shakespeare  in  the 
modern  picture-stage  manner  but  uncluttered 
and  often  intensified  with  lighting  effects  just 
as  his  casket  scenes  and  trial  scene  in  “The 
Merchant”  had  been.  As  EXPERIMENT  the 

Article  No.  24: 

SUCCESS  IN  THE 


By  ARTHUR  H.  FAUST 

(Director  of  The  Catholic  League  Players  and 
The  Young  People’s  Club  of  St.  Stephen’s 
at  Minneapolis) 


AFTER  all  Is  said  and  done  the  ultimate 
success  of  any  little  theater  project  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  support  given  it 
by  the  public.  A  theatrical  success  must  be 
fashioned  just  as  well  in  the  little  theater  as 
in  the  legitimate  house.  A  body  of  people 
may  be  gathered  together  for  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  producing  an  amateur  theatrical  for 
the  benefit  of  some  one  thing  or  other  and  thru 
their  organized  efforts  may  possibly  derive 
momentary  financial  success.  But  if  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  is  to  be  established,  and 
upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  the  public  must 
be  given  the  first  consideration  in  this  as  in 
any  other  business  undertaking.  For  the  little 
theater  is  a  business — amateur  theatricals,  that 
is  not.  It  is  without  question  the  public  that 
will  either  make  or  break  a  little  theater.  I 
have  known  any  number  of  people  personally 
who  would  buy  tickets  for  a  benefit  and  never 
use  them.  This  is  unhealthy.  Public  interest 
is  little  theater  success  and  that  success  and 
that  interest  is  only  gained  by  legitimate  pro¬ 
duction  of  standard  drama  fostered  by  a  peo¬ 
ple  with  sound,  practical  understanding  of  the 
presentation. 

I  would  say  then  that  success  for  a  little 
theater  group  lies  chiefly  in  the  selection  of 
the  play.  The  play’s  the  thing.  It’s  what 
the  people  come  to  hear  and  see.  The  actual 
production  itself  or  the  people  in  it  are  a 
secondary  issue.  In  my  eight  years’  experience 
as  actor  and  director  of  little  theater  groups 
I  have  seen  organizations  rise  up  and  burst 
in  a  day  with  garnished  productions  of  some 
highbrow  thing  or  other,  or  as  in  a  more  re¬ 
cent  presentation  by  a  social  service  club,  con¬ 
taining  several  departments  such  as  choral, 
dancing  and  dramatic  art,  where  all  of  these 
were  banded  together  into  a  conglomeration  of 
color  and  light  called  a  “revue”.  It  was 
very  evident  by  the  attendance,  which  was 
most  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  that  this  sort 
of  entertainment  was  dead,  and  the  production 
was  put  over  at  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  I 
have  watched  with  special  interest  the  growth 
of  dramatic  clubs,  their  productions,  their 


first  scene  of  the  oncoming  of  Leontes’  frenzy 
was  perhaps  more  interesting,  and  certainly  an 
extraordinary  accomplishment  with  immature 
girls  for  sole  performers,  but  for  satisfying 
artistry  the  scene  from  “Pericles”  remains 
in  my  mind  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  bits 
of  Shakespeare  I  have  seen. 
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successes,  both  artistic  and  financial,  and  this 
is  my  opinion  based  upon  facts.  The  bizarre 
production  of  flashy  costume,  plotless  revues, 
together  with  the  tedious  one-act  play,  has 
died  a  lingering  death,  while  the  little  theater 
group  producing  a  standard  comedy  or  drama 
legitimately  will  thrive  and  make  the  money. 
Art  for  art’s  sake  is  nil.  The  coffers  must 
be  well  filled  to  insure  further  production  and 
long  life,  and  the  tactless  presentation  of  tire¬ 
some  revues  will  not  suffice.  People  go  to 
the  theater  to  witness  a  performance  of  a 
standard  play  presented  as  it  might  occur  in 
any  person’s  library  or  drawing  room,  and 
not  to  see  some  trigger-brain  author’s  fantastic 
with  the  leading  man  in  long  robes. 

I  would  give  as  an  example  a  group  of 
people  banded  together  from  The  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Club’  of  St.  Stephen’s  of  Minneapolis.  They 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  little  theater 
of  their  own  seating  a  little  over  400  and  fair¬ 
ly  well  equipped.  This  club  has  three  officers, 
a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  also 
contains  three  committees,  which  are  produc¬ 
tion,  properties  and  exploitation.  The  president 
appoints  five  people  from  the  group  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  director  they  select  the 
play.  After  the  selection  is  made  the  entire 
production  is  then  placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
director  and  he  in  turn  works  with  the  three 
committees.  With  his  personal  attention  the 
production  committee,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  stage  crew,  plans  the  setting,  the  exploita¬ 
tion  committee  the  advertising  and  the  treas¬ 
urer  promotes  the  ticket  sale.  Only  regula¬ 
tion  standard  flat  scenery  is  used  or  built  of 
wood  frames  and  canvas.  As  the  stage  at 
present  is  only  equipped  with  borders  and 
foots,  the  spots  and  bunch  lights  are  borrowed 
from  local  theaters.  Furniture,  rugs  and  drapes 
are  rented  for  the  run  of  the  play.  Another 
feature  of  this  club  is  the  program  prepared 
by  the  exploitation  committee,  which  contains 
enough  advertising  to  nearly  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  Some  of  the  club’s  more 
recent  productions  have  been  “The  Charm 
School”,  “The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair”,  “Billeted”, 
“The  Unconquered”  and  now  has  in  preparation 
for  November  production  Rita  Weinman’s  “The 
Acquittal”.  As  the  club  is  yet  young  much 
is  to  be  expected  of  it.  It  plans  a  special 
clubhouse,  a  green  room,  a  scene  dock  for 
production  purposes,  the  purchase  of  adequate 


(lighting  apparatus,  and  the  promotion  of  a 
tdrama  study  club  and  a  special  orchestra. 

The  policy  of  this  club  then  is,  and  will 
'•continue  to  be,  the  presentation  of  standard 
■drama  and  comedy  only — the  tried  and  proven 
•successes  first  given  by  New  York  players. 


Its  motto  is  “Let  the  other  clubs  experiment 
with  the  fantastic.”  Result — An  interested 
public,  an  artistic  performance  and  a  little 
theater  laid  upon  a  financial  foundation  as 
solid  as  a  rock. 


Article  No.  25: 

THE  LITTLE  THEATER 

IN  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


By  WM.  A.  WITTICK 
(A  Former  President) 

OUR  organization  was  started  in  1919.  We 
had  much  enthusiasm  but  no  experience 
to  guide  us.  There  were  a  few  books 
and  some  magazine  articles  dealing  with  the 
little  theater  movement,  but  they  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  fit  our  case.  So  we  began  a  journey  on 
a  strange  but  fascinating  highway.  After  four 
years  we  are  still  traveling,  and  the  scenery 
is  proving  to  be  more  and  more  attractive.  We 
had  many  hills  to  climb,  but  once  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  we  have  viewed  a  distant  country  whose 
beauty  has  lured  us  on.  And  as  our  journey 
has  progressed  we  have  been  joined  by  others 
all  along  the  way.  So  our  enthusiasm  has  in¬ 
creased,  and  with  experience  has  come  better 
work. 

But  we  are  not  satisfied.  We  realize  our 
needs  and  our  shortcomings.  We  have  greater 
strength  with  our  larger  vision,  and  are  start¬ 
ing  our  fifth  year  full  of  energy,  planning  to 
make  an  advance  in  every  respect — to  have  more 
artistic  productions,  to  reach  a  larger  number 
of  people,  to  make  our  work  more  educational, 
to  live  within  our  income  and  to  create  a  com¬ 
munity  love  for  the  little  theater  that  will  in 
the  end  enable  us  to  have  a  high-grade  build¬ 
ing  of  our  own.  As  we  have  left  blazes  along 
the  trail  that  may  assist  others  who  travel  a 
similar  road,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  about 
them'. 

ORGANIZATION — There  is  a  constitution  with 
the  usual  officers.  Committees  are  appointed 
for  program,  membership,  finance,  building, 
publicity,  costumes  and  plays.  (Owing  to  the 
frailties  of  humanity  even  among  little  theater 
people  we  have  had  trouble  at  times  to  get  all 
of  the  committee  down  to  business.) 

MEMBERSHIP— We  have  had  three  kinds  of 
members,  active,  associate  and  sustaining, 
with  a  membership  fee  of  $3  for  the  former 
two  and  $10  for  the  sustaining  members.  Ac¬ 
tive  members  are  supposed  to  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  anything  that  may  be  asked  of 
them,  from'  shifting  scenery  to  playing  the  lead 
in  “Everyman”.  Many  people  take  part  in 
our  productions  each  year — the  number  is  almost 
100.  We  find  this  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as 
it  enlarges  our  circle,  increases  our  receipts 
and  develops  more  talent. 


DIRECTORS — Our  most  difficult  problem  at 
the  start  was  to  get  coaches  or  directors  will¬ 
ing  and  competent  to  serve  without  pay,  and, 
sad,  but  not  surprising  to  relate,  we  have  had 
some  miserable  failures.  Some,  too,  have  de¬ 
clined  to  serve  at  the  last  moment,  causing  our 
officers  to  “walk  the  floor”.  The  tendency  is 
to  rely  more  and  more  upon  two  or  three  tal¬ 
ented  people  to  direct  all  public  productions. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  director  that  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  a  little  theater  group  may 
be  entirely  upset  by  getting  into  poor  hands. 
Of  course  the  ideal  way  is  to  have  a  salaried 
director,  but  this  is  not  feasible  for  beginners 
in  the  smaller  cities. 

INFORMAL  PRESENTATIONS — For  three 
years  it  has  been  our  plan  to  have  monthly 
meetings  in  addition  to  the  public  performances, 
at  which  the  organization’s  business  is  trans¬ 
acted,  followed  by  a  so-called  informal  pro¬ 
gram,  consisting  of  addresses  or  plays  “put  on” 
by  members  with  somewhat  limited  experience, 
and  with  crude  settings  in  an  ordinary  room. 
Frequently  original  plays  have  been  presented 
in  this  way.  This  year  our  regular  auditorium 
with  stage  will  be  used,  thus  enabling  the  new 
directors  to  “show  what  is  in  them.”  These 
meetings  are  for  members  only,  with  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  each  inviting  one  guest,  and  there  are 
great  possibilities  in  them — we  encourage  our 
members  to  study  directing,  we  discover  new 
players,  we  bring  out  original  plays,  we  try 
cur  hands  at  stage  setting  and  lighting,  we  get 
acquainted,  and  in  every  way  the  organization 
is  strengthened. 

PLAYS — As  our  membership  and  audiences 
are  made  up  of  people  with  various  tastes  and 
desires  it  has  /been  our  aim  to  present  a  varied 
program,  but  never  resorting  to  anything  of 
a  so-called  “horse-play”  or  musical  comedy  na¬ 
ture.  We  have  not  attempted  Shakespeare,  but 
last  year  we  presented  Moliere’s  great  farce, 
“The  Tricks  of  Scapin”  in  a  very  creditable 
manner,  i.  e.,  the  other  fellows  said  so.  It 
has  been  our  aim  to  be  instructive  as  well  as 
entertaining  and  to  bring  to  our  friends  plays 
not  often  seen  upon  the  commercial  stage. 
There  will  be  six  public  performances  this 
year  and  an  equal  number  for  members  and 
their  guests. 

ORIGINAL  WORK— We  have  a  play-writing 
contest  on  at  the  present  time,  with  an  offer 
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of  small  cash  prizes  for  the  winners.  Three 
years  ago  we  offered  prizes  to  high-school 
students  for  posters  advertising  the  Peoria 
Players. 

ADMISSIONS — Our  charge  until  this  year 
for  admission  to  the  public  performances  has 
been  fifty  cents,  but  this  year  it  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  seventy-five  cents. 

SALARIES — Up  to  date  no  salaries  have  been 
paid. 

PLACE  OF  PRODUCTION— In  many  of  the 
larger  cities  little  theater  groups  own  or  lease 
regular  theater  buildings.  Ownership,  of 
course,  is  the  ideal  thing,  but  ordinarily  this 
is  only  possible  where  a  very  large  membership 
can  be  secured.  Lucky  is  the  group  that  can 
find  a  fair  stage  and  auditorium  at  a  nominal 
rental.  This  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
Peoria,  and  whatever  financial  success  we  have 
attained  is  largely  due  to  this  fact. 

FINANCES — More  “mares”  than  a  few  have 
stopped  the  theatrical  business  because  the 
outgo  has  been  too  speedy  for  the  income. 
Realizing  that  many  little  theater  attempts 


have  stranded  on  this  rock  the  Peoria  Player: 
have  kept  near  to  shore  in  .  clear  water  an« 
have  thus  been  able  to  close  each  year  with  j 
small  surplus,  until  now  we  have  what  migha 
be  called  a  fair  building  “nest  egg”.  The  aw 
erage  expense  of  our  public  performances  ha:i 
been  slightly  in  excess  of  $100. 

THE  FUTURE — So  surely  as  man  should 
work  so  also  should  play.  If  civilization 
can  not  bring  leisure  and  time  to  play  to  all 
the  people  it  can  not  be  considered  an  entire 
success.  It  is  the  hope  and  desire  of  the 
Peoria  Players  to  become  a  part  of  the  corns 
munity  in  a  large  sense,  and  to  do  more  and 
more  creative  work  in  the  future.  We  want 
to  reach  an  increasing  number  of  people  eacll 
year.  Already  the  influence  of  our  activities 
is  seen  in  the  city  where  plays  are  being  pre-s 
sented  by  endless  different  organizations,  and( 
our  members  are  being  called  upon  continually: 
to  aid  in  the  good  work.  Verily  we  haves 
“rung  up  the  curtain”  upon  a  new  world  fom 
many  people,  so  our  efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain. 


Article  No.  26: 

COSTUMING  THE  PLAY 


By  ROSE  STRONG  HUBBELL 


THIS  is  what  happened  in  Springfield,  Ill. 
The  Community  Players  had  decided  to 
give  a  fantastic  Chinese  play  requiring 
many  rich  costumes,  ornate  headdresses  and 
elaborate  properties.  Two  or  three  Mandarin 
coats  could  be  borrowed,  but  there  were  no 
costumers  in  town  from  whom  to  rent  and 
things  looked  dubious. 

At  this  juncture  the  Players  asked  for  the 
help  of  an  artist  who  had  already  associated 
himself  with  the  Players.  The  artist  had  had 
some  experience  with  the  pictorial  play  and 
he  knew  that  its  success  largely  depended  up¬ 
on  the  combined  efforts  of  the  actors  and  the 
artists,  and  also  that  everywhere  can  be  found 
those  wTho  know  enough  of  design  and  color  to 
help  in  such  productions.  He  also  knew  that 
productions  given  with  rented  costumes  and 
properties  are  often  unbeautiful  and  always 
unimaginative. 

The  problem  that  presented  itself,  therefore, 
was  to  find  some  artists  or  art  students  of 
enough  experience  to  guide  those  who  had 
none,  and  to  make  use  of  the  material  to  be 
found  in  town. 

The  Springfield  Art  Association  gave  two 
class  rooms  to  be  used  as  a  work  shop,  benches 
for  painting  were  installed,  paints  and  brushes 
bought,  electric  sewing  machines  and  an 
electric  plant  borrowed,  and  the  workers  moved 
in. 

Illustrated  books  and  magazines  were  studied 
for  costumes  and  designs,  and  a  color  scheme 
that  would  be  effective  was  carefully  worked 
out.  Then  came  the  question  of  providing  the 
necessary  materials. 


Satine  painted  in  bold  designs  produced  cos¬ 
tumes  that  had  the  necessary  elegance,  butt 
the  problem  of  producing  elaborate  head¬ 
dresses  was  not  so  simple.  After  getting  sug¬ 
gestions  from  illustrations  as  to  the  formsi; 
that  are  Chinese  in  character  a  search  fort 
materials  was  made  at  the  five-and-ten-cent;< 
store.  The  artist  had  been  told  that  nothing:; 
Chinese  could  be  found  there  except  a  fewv 
tassels.  This  he  knew  to  be  true,  but  he:: 
also  knew  that  a  search  for  things  that  were:: 
suitable  in  form  might  prove  fruitful.  There¬ 
fore  all  articles  in  the  shop  were  mentally'' 

separated  from  the  uses  for  which  they  werei: 
made  and  became  merely  forms  which,  when  i 
combined,  painted  and  decorated,  would  be; 
Chinese  in  character.  With  this  in  mindil 

every  department  of  the  store  offered  pos-  - 
sibilities. 

For  the  coolie’s  hats  inverted  tin  wash) 
basins  with  funnels  wired  on  top  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  fly  swatters  produced  just  the; 

right  effect,  fluted  cookie  tins  ornamented  the  n 
headdress  of  the  Princess  and  two  small  bottle  ■ 
brushes  standing  straight  up  in  front  were  • 
made  to  bend  delightfully  by  hanging  from 
the  tips  long  chains  made  of  curtain  rings, 
ornamented  poker  chips,  and  queer-shaped  beads  s 
molded  of  plasticine. 

A  most  effective  ornament  to  dangle  over  the 
ears  of  the  Mandarin  was  made  of  brass  cur-  • 
tain  rods  cut  into  short  lengths,  strung  with 
beads  and  finished  with  sink  scrapers  hung 
on  the  ends.  Tea  balls  became  hanging 

ornaments,  and  the  announcer  was  splendid  in 
a  headdress  made  of  a  tin  dust  pan,  minus  a 
handle,  standing  straight  up  and  ornamented 
with  a  gorgeous  Chinese  pheasant.  One  of 
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the  most  beautiful  headdresses — and  these 
properties  were  beautiful — was  made  of  paste¬ 
board  with  the  curved  top  surmounted  by 
wooden  clothes  pins  placed  close  together  and 
painted  in  bands  of  gold,  red  and  green. 

The  element  which  brought  unity  out  of 
these  incongruous  articles  was  color — brilliant 
and  pure  and  applied  in  bold  designs. 

The  necessary  tables  and  benches  were  made 
by  a  carpenter,  painted  a  Chinese  vermilion 
and  decorated  in  gold  and  green.  Here  and 
there  in  the  decoration  were  placed  brass 
beer  bottle  covers  fastened  on  with  brass- 
headed  tacks. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  a  beautiful  lawn 
under  well-arranged  artificial  light  was  gor¬ 
geous. 

So  much  interest  was  aroused  in  these  cos¬ 
tumes  and  properties  that  they  were  placed 
on  view  for  several  days  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Art  Association.  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Players  were  on  hand  to  explain  and 
to  answer  questions. 

As  to  the  workers,  many  came  to  look  on 
and  stayed  to  work.  Everybody  was  given 
something  to  do,  and  they  were  not  so  often 
asked  what  they  knew  how  to  do  as  what 
they  would  like  to  do.  People  who  had  never 
painted  were  given  a  chance  to  fill  in  a 
background  or  copy  a  design — what  if  the  de¬ 
sign  was  not  always  perfect,  a  few  dabs  by 
an  experienced  brush  would  make  it  present¬ 
able,  and  the  interest  of  the  helper  was  re¬ 


tained — a  most  important  thing.  Two  boys 
of  ten  and  twelve  came  one  morning  and 
were  hard  at  work  when  the  circus  parade 
was  heard  down  the  street.  Upon  being  asked 
if  they  weren’t  going  to  see  the  parade  they 
started  down  the  stairs,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
came  back  saying  they  would  rather  paint! 
That  was  something  to  brag  of. 

And  there  was  always  work  for  all  who 
came.  There  were  coils  of  hair  for  the  dancing 
girls  to  be  made  from  black  silk  stockings, 
braided;  paper  flowers  to  be  made  and  combined 
with  ten-cent  flowers  to  wind  in  the  braids; 
ornaments  to  be  painted  and  strung,  holes  to 
be  punched  and  many  things  to  be  wired  and 
glued.  There  was  much  hard  work  and  there 
were  long  hours  for  some,  but  thru  it  all 
was  preserved  a  spirit  of  gayety  and,  best  of 
all,  imagination  was  stimulated. 

Several  results  have  come  of  this  experience 
— a  better  understanding  of  the  part  that  all 
artists  and  art  students  in  a  community  should 
take  in  the  Community  Theater  movement — 
that  actors  and  artists  should  play  together, 
and  that  a  pictorial  play — something  of  beauty 
and  fancy — produced  now  and  then  gives  the 
ideal  opportunity  for  this  co-operation. 

Then  there  has  come  the  realization  that 
the  Little  Theater  should  never  be  “downed” 
by  circumstances — that  the  simple  means  at 
hand  combined  with  imagination  can  work 
wonders. 


Article  No.  27: 

STAGE  LIGHTING  FOR 

THE  LITTLE  THEATER 


By  JOHN  M.  ROSS 

(Secretary  of  The  Players,  Utica,  N.  Y.) 


BECAUSE  the  technique  of  things  electrical 
may  not  be  understood  by  any  member  of 
a  little  theater  group,  the  lighting  of  the 
stage  is  apt  to  seem  a  difficult  problem.  It  is  a 
problem,  and  a  serious  one  in  fact,  for  stage 
lighting  equipment  is  costly,  and  the  little  thea¬ 
ter  group  may  be  assumed  to  have  but  limited 
funds  at  its  disposal. 

Probably  no  branch  of  the  project  calls  for 
more  serious  consideration,  first  because  other¬ 
wise  artistic  productions  may  be  either  made 
or  ruined  by  improper  lighting,  and  secondly, 
because  there  is  no  department  of  the  work  in 
which  more  money  can  be  wasted  if  not  used  in¬ 
telligently. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  understood  that  stage 
lighting  is  in  itself  an  art,  and  the  mere  owner¬ 
ship  of  costly  equipment  will  not  assure  well- 
lighted  stage  settings.  The  lighting  equipment 
may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the 
brushes  and  pigments  of  the  painter.  The  re¬ 
sult  from  their  use  will  depend  on  and  be 
measured  by  the  skill  of  the  artist  using  them. 


The  purpose  of  this  article,  then,  is  to  offer 
certain  suggestions  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are 
organizing  a  little  theater  and  have  the  elec¬ 
trical  problem  before  them. 

As  a  first  and  fundamental  suggestion,  get 
advice  from  a  reliable  firm  specializing  in  stage 
lighting  and  not  from  the  local  electrician,  who 
may  lead  you  to  believe  he  knows  all  about 
stage  lighting,  but  who  in  reality  knows  little 
or  nothing.  Many  a  little  theater  group  with 
limited  means  has  spent  most  of  its  funds 
in  electrically  equipping  its  stage,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  later  that  what  was  installed  is  not  at 
all  what  should  have  been. 

An  equally  fundamental  suggestion  is  not  to 
spend  any  money  for  “built-in”  equipment,  but 
get  everything  portable.  By  the  way  of  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  statement  and  to  show  its 
importance,  it  should  be  remembered  that  nearly 
every  play  produced  will  call  for  a  different 
lighting.  Flexibility  of  the  equipment  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  big  factor,  giving  greater  efficiency  in 
use  at  the  home  playhouse  and,  in  addition, 
permitting  the  group  to  use  its  equipment  for 
productions  elsewhere  if  desired. 

Few  little  theater  groups  have  sufficient  funds'' 
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to  acquire  a  complete  equipment  at  the  start. 
For  this  reason,  my  third  suggestion  is  to  plan 
carefully  the  complete  equipment,  and  buy  it  as 
funds  will  permit,  but  let  each  acquisition  be  a 
step  toward  the  well-planned,  complete  equip¬ 
ment. 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed,  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  ultimately  own  a  complete  and  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  without  having  wasted  funds  in 
experiments. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  outline  what  might 
be  termed  an  ideal  lighting  equipment  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  theater,  as  conditions  vary  greatly.  The 
size  and  height  of  the  stage  are,  of  course,  a 
controlling  factor,  and  the  extent  of  the  effects 
desired  is  another.  Assuming,  however,  that 
sufficient  current  capacity  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  on  the  stage,  which  is  where  the  main 
service  wires  should  terminate,  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  the  switchboard. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  most  cost'y  part 
of  a  lighting  equipment  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  important.  Its  function  is  to  divide 
the  main  current  supply  into  branch  circuits, 
each  protected  by  a  fuse  and  controlled  by  a 
switch,  and  preferably,  if  expense  will  per¬ 
mit,  by  a  dimmer.  The  insurance  requirements 
limit  each  circuit  to  not  more  than  1,320  watts. 
Therefore,  the  quantity  of  light  required  will 
determine  the  number  of  circuits  needed.  The 
dimmer  is  a  device  for  introducing  resistance 
into  the  circuit,  thus  permitting  a  control  of 
the  quantity  of  illumination  used  at  any  time; 
and,  while  dimmers  are  expensive,  they  are  al¬ 
most  a  necessity  for  artistic  lighting  effects. 
The  most  satisfactory  arrangement  is  to  have  a 
dimmer  for  each  circuit,  each  controlled  by  a 
separate  lever  and,  in  addition,  by  a  master 
lever,  permitting  the  combined  operation  of  all 
or  any  number  of  them  simultaneously. 

The  switchboard  usually  consists  of  an  en¬ 
closed  slate  panel  box,  mounted  on  the  wall 
either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  proscenium 
opening  and  where  the  electrician  can  command 
a  view  of  the  stage.  This,  therefore,  becomes 
a  fixed  or  built-in  equipment  and,  therefore,  a 
handicap.  A  much  better  type  consists  of  a 
portable  switchboard  with  fuses,  switches  and 
dimmers,  mounted  in  a  box  similar  to  a  ward¬ 
robe  trunk  with  casters,  permitting  it  to  be 
moved  about.  A  heavy  stage  cable  serves  to 
connect  it  to  the  main  current  supply,  and  a 
cover  closes  over  it,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  to 
any  hall  where  a  production  is  to  be  given.  This 
type  of  board  can  be  built  at  but  little  more 
cost  than  the  wall-mounted  type,  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  worth  it. 

General  illumination  of  the  stage  is  usually 
obtained  by  a  battery  of  lights  hung  above  the 
stage,  directly  back  of  the  proscenium  drapery, 
known  as  border  lights.  Deep  stages  usually 
require  two  or  three  rows  of  border  lights  to 
illuminate  properly,  but  for  the  usual  little 
theater  stage  one  row  is  generally  sufficient,  and, 
if  sets  with  ceilings  are  contemplated,  one  row 
only  can  be  used. 

Border  lights  were  formerly  made  up  of  one 
or  more  rows  of  small  lamps,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  high-power  tungsten  lamp  has  led 


to  the  substitution  of  fewer  units  in  individual 
reflectors.  The  size  of  these  units  is,  of  course, 
determined  by  the  area  to  be  lighted.  The  av¬ 
erage  of  four  to  six  watts  per  square  foot  of 
stage  -  area  should  provide  adequate  brilliancy 
for  all  requirements.  It  is  better  to  use  me¬ 
dium-sized  lamps,  about  200  watts  each,  than 
larger  units,  as  better  distribution  of  light  will 
result.  Reflectors  save  a  light  ’oss  of  almost 
fifty  per  cent,  and  should  be  so  built  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  slides  of  gelatine  medium  of  any 
desired  color.  The  ideal  border  light  should 
have  three  separate  circuits  permitting,  say, 
amber  red  and  moonlight  blue  mediums  to  be  al¬ 
ternated,  which,  with  the  dimmers,  permit 
blended  color  effects. 

Border  lights,  used  alone,  will  give  general 
stage  ilumination  but,  unless  supplemented 
by  some  lower  lights,  will  cause  undesirable 
shadows  on  the  faces  of  the  actors.  This  may 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  use  of  either  footlights 
or  what  are  known  as  tormentor  lights  at  either 
side  of  the  stage. 

The  desirability  of  footlights  is  a  debatable 
question.  Some  like  them  and  some  don’t.  There 
is  no  question  that  some  settings  are  bec:er 
lighted  by  their  use,  but  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  past  few  years  to  eliminate  them, 
and  for  good  reasons.  Footlights  tend  to  make 
a  sort  of  barrier  between  the  audience  and  the 
stage — to  make  the  theater  less  intimate,  so  to 
speak.  Also,  good  stage  lighting  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  provide  the  correct  illu¬ 
mination  and  effect  with  the  source  unseen,  as 
far  as  the  audience  is  concerned.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  lighting  source  should  be  confined  to  the 
rear  of  the  proscenium,  and  footlights  and  their 
resultant  glare  be  omitted.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  the  use  of  spotlights  in  a  balcony,  or  hung 
from  the  walls  or  roof  of  the  theater,  is  not  good 
practice  and  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  the 
stage  dimensions  make  it  necessary  to  use  them. 

Tormentor  lights  will  break  up  the  objection¬ 
able  shadows  of  border  lights  as  well  and  better 
than  footlights  and,  in  addition,  will  permit  ar¬ 
tistic  effects  with  settings  not  requiring  bril¬ 
liant  general  illumination.  Usually  a  vertical 
pipe  or  rod  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  tor¬ 
mentor  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  and  to  this 
are  clamped  small  spotlights  which  can  be  fo¬ 
cused  to  large  or  small  areas.  The  number  of 
these  and  their  size  are  governed  by  the  size  of 
the  stage,  but,  for  a  small  stage,  “baby”  spots 
with  250-watt  lamps  are  right,  preferably  two 
or  three  on  each  side.  These  should  also  have 
slides  for  color  screens. 

On  aither  side  of  the  stage,  unless  a  portable 
type  switchboard  is  used,  should  be  located  one 
or  two  floor  connections  for  attaching  small 
equipment,  and  these  also  should  be  controlled 
by  dimmers. 

Desirable  auxiliary  equipment  would  be  one 
or  two  bunch  lights  and  500-watt  spotlights  on 
adjustab'e  standards,  also  a  long  and  a  short 
strip  light.  Spotlights  with  diffusing  discs  are 
the  best. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  reflectors 
and  lamp  housings  are  of  a  well-ventilated  type, 
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as  the  heat  from  large  tungsten  lamps  is  con¬ 
siderable;  also  all  stage  cables  and  wires  should 
be  of  ample  size  for  the  load  and  well  insulated. 
The  use  of  ordinary  lamp  cord  around  a  stage  is 
dangerous. 

Article  No.  28: 


This  outlines  what  may  be  considered  a  com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  a  little  theater  stage,  but 
this  will  only  furnish  the  means  whereby  ar¬ 
tistic  lighting  may  be  secured  by  its  intelligent 
use. 


CHOOSING  THE  PLAY 


By  A.  C.  CLOETINGH 
(Director  of  the  Penn.  Sltate  Players) 


AFTER  the  organization  of  a  group  of 
amateurs  has  been  perfected  the  next 
matter  to  be  considered  is  the  choice  of 
a  play.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  than  this,  for  upon  the  choice  of  the  play 
depends  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the 
performance.  No  matter  bow  good  the  cast, 
how  elaborate  the  scenery,  how  beautiful  the 
costumes,  if  the  play  is  without  merit  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  doomed. 

Altho  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
type  of  play  now  being  presented  by  high 
schools  and  colleges,  there  are  unfortunately 
many  organizations  which  persist  in  staging  the 
cheapest  kind  of  play — veritable  trash.  Just 
why  they  should  do  this  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize 
that  plays  which  professional  directors  would 
not  think  of  staging  can  hardly  be  successful 
when  played  by  amateurs.  Perhaps  the  only 
legitimate  reason  for  staging  such  a  play  as 
'‘Professor  Pepp”  is  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
royalty.  Yet  an  organization  will  spend 

$100  or  more  on  scenery  and  think  it  a  waste 
of  money  to  spend  $25  on  royalty.  How  much 
better  to  spend  $75  on  scenery  and  $25  for 

royalty  and  be  assured  of  a  good  play.  The 
first  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a  play  then 
is  its  intrinsic  merit.  Choose  a  play  that 
has  a  well-developed  plot,  clearly  defined  char¬ 
acters  and  good  dialog. 

Perhaps  the  next  question  to  come  up  is 

“Shall  the  play  be  a  classic  or  something 
modern?”  The  answer  to  this  depends  upon 
the  aim  of  the  producing  group  and  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Most  amateurs  prefer  a  modern  play 
for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  comes  closer  to 
their  lives.  Perhaps  for  the  same  reason  the 
audience  also  prefers  something  of  the  present 
day.  There  is  much,  however,  to  be  said 

for  the  classics.  If  a  play  has  delighted  audi¬ 
ences  for  several  centuries,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  please  again.  For  300 
years  men  have  laughed  at  the  capers  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Toby  in  “Twelfth  Night”.  Rosalind 
in  “As  You  Like  It”  and  Portia  in  “The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice”  have  never  failed  to  charm. 
Tony  Lumpkin  in  “She  Stoops  To  Conquer” 
is  just  as  funny  now  as  he  was  when  the 
play  was  first  produced.  The  members  of  an 
amateur  organization  may  not  at  first  be  in¬ 
terested  in  any  of  these  plays  mentioned,  but 
it  has  often  proved  the  case  that  when  the 


actors  are  cast  and  start  to  rehearse  they  then 
begin  to  see  the  real  value  of  the  classics. 

In  the  choice  of  a  modern  play  the  first 
question  to  come  up  is  that  of  royalty.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  good  modern  plays 
which  have  only  a  royalty  of  from  $25  to  $50; 
few  plays  have  a  larger  royalty  than  $50. 
Below  will  be  found  royalty  notice  of  Copyright 
Bulletin,  No.  14.  The  complete  bulletin  can 
be  secured  upon  application  from  the  Register 
of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton: 

“Section  4966 — Any  person  publicly  perform¬ 
ing  or  presenting  any  dramatic  or  musical  com¬ 
position  for  which  copyright  has  been  obtained, 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  said 
dramatic  or  musical  composition,  or  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  there¬ 
of,  such  damages,  in  all  cases  to  be  assessed 
at  such  sum,  not  less  than  $100  for  the  first 
and  $50  for  every  subsequent  performance,  as 
to  the  court  shall  appear  to  be  just.  If  the 
unlawful  performance  and  representation  be 
wilful  and  for  profit,  such  person  or  persons 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year.” 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  plays  suitable 
to  amateurs.  The  question  is:  How  shall  the 
uninitiated  find  the  right  play?  The  catalogs 
of  the  various  dramatic  publishing  houses  offer 
but  little  help.  Good  plays  are  sandwiched 
in  with  the  cheapest  kind  of  trash,  one-act 
plays  are  mixed  in  with  the  longer  ones.  In 
fact,  these  catalogs  are  more  confusing  than 
they  are  helpful.  The  best  method  is  to 
consult  one  or  more  of  the  various  lists  of 
recommended  plays. 

Four  distinct  factors  enter  into  the  choice  of 
a  play;  The  aim  of  the  producing  group,  the 
actors  who  comprise  the  group,  the  stage  and 
the  audience. 

Most  organizations  have  some  idea  of  the 
type  of  play  they  wish  to  produce.  Dramatic 
writings  can  be  grouped  under  the  following 
heads:  Comedy,  farce,  tragedy,  melodrama  and 
pageants  or  festivals  of  various  kinds.  High 
schools  and  colleges  seem  to  lean  toward  farce. 
The  reason  for  this  is  evidently  the  belief  that 
farces  are  the  easiest  to  enact.  Such  a  view 
is  entirely  erroneous.  There  is  many  a  pitfall 
for  the  director  who  essays  this  form  of  drama. 
A  boy  of  high-school  age  may  be  an  excellent 
clown  in  the  parlor  or  at  a  class  party,  but 
put  him  on  the  stage  and  his  antics  become 
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ludicrous.  There  are  few  actors  of  the  type  of 
George  M.  Oohan,  William  Collier  and  Harry 
Lauder.  These  men  have  mastered  the  art  of 
playing  farcical  roles  in  a  serious  manner.  The 
average  amateur  funmaker,  however,  fails  to 
see  the  subtlety  of  the  piece  and  the  farce  be¬ 
comes  simple  burlesque. 

High-school  organizations  should  also  avoid 
tragedy.  The  emotion  portrayed  in  “King  Lear”, 
“Hamlet”  and  “Macbeth”  are  entirely  be¬ 
yond  the  comprehension  of  adolescents.  Youth 
rarely  sees  or  realizes  the  tragedies  and  sor¬ 
rows  of  life,  and  what  he  cannot  feel  or  has 
not  experienced  he  cannot  enact.  Even  college 
organizations  should  attempt  tragedy  only  after 
serious  consideration  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  characters  who  are  able  to  rise 
to  great  emotional  heights. 

There  are  left  to  the  amateur  comedy,  melo¬ 
drama  and  pageants.  When  it  is  desired  to 
use  a  large  cast  with  no  particularly  heavy 
parts  a  pageant  will  perhaps  fill  the  need 
better  than  anything  else.  Pageants  depend 
upon  scenery,  costumes  and  lighting  for  their 
effects  as  much  as  they  do  upon  acting.  This 
is  not  true  in  the  other  forms  of  dramatic 
writing. 

In  dramatic  production  there  is  no  vehicle  of 
expression  that  is  not  without  attendant  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Altho  comedy  is  perhaps  best  suited 
to  the  amateur,  yet  even  comedy  is  serious 
business  and  requires  much  thought  in  its 
interpretation  and  great  finesse  in  the  acting. 
Melodrama  likewise  is  not  easy.  It  is  only  a 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and 
likewise  it  is  only  the  narrowest  gulf  between 
tragedy  and  burlesque.  Melodrama  usually  con¬ 
tains  some  scenes  portraying  the  great  emotions. 
If  these  scenes  are  overplayed  they  at  once 
become  pure  burlesque.  Melodrama  demands 
serious  consideration,  much  study  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment. 

No  matter  what  the  aim  of  a  dramatic  or¬ 
ganization  may  be,  to  stage  farce,  melodrama, 
comedy  or  tragedy,  the  thing  that  must  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that  the  play  must  have  dis¬ 
tinct  merit.  A  cheap  play  is  sure  to  result 
in  a  cheap  performance.  It  is  much  better 
to  stage  a  good  play  poorly  than  to  enact  well 
a  play  that  has  no  value. 

The  next  point  to  consider  in  choosing  the 
play  is  the  personnel  of  the  organization  and 
the  ability  of  the  actors.  If  the  number  of 
the  organization  is  small  it  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  stage  a  Shakespearean  play.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  play  with  a  large  cast  will 
be  just  the  thing  for  a  class  in  a  large  high 
school  when  it  is  desired  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  take  part. 

Plays  that  call  for  strong  emotional  acting 
should  be  barred  at  once  unless  the  right  person 
is  available.  In  a  play  like  “The  Famous  Mrs. 
Fair”  the  action  is  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  one  person.  If  the  person  who  plays 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Fair  is  poor  or  only  ordinary 
the  production  is  bound,  at  the  best,  to  be 
only  mediocre.  For  the  average  amateur  a 
play  like  “Pomander  Walk”  is  much  more 


satisfactory  because  there  are  several  strong 
parts  with  no  one  outstanding.  It  is  also  wise 
to  avoid  plays  that  call  for  eccentric  parts- 
and  children  unless  such  characters  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Formerly  the  stage  and  its  equipment  had 
much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  a  play.  Today 
this  factor  is  not  so  important.  With  a  little 
ingenuity  and  imagination  beautiful  stage 
effects  can  be  secured  with  but  small  expendi¬ 
ture.  Curtains  and  screens  have  to  a  large 
measure  displaced  the  old  ornate  scenery.  Also 
the  size  of  the  stage  is  not  so  important.  Lit¬ 
tle  theaters  have  secured  startling  effects  in 
renovated  barns,  halls  and  even  churches,  on> 
stages  not  more  than  ten  feet  square.  The 
Provincetown  Theater  in  New  York  has  a  stage 
with  a  proscenium  opening  of  twelve  feet  by- 
fifteen  feet,  yet  the  theater  staged  “The  Hairy 
Ape”  and  other  fine  plays. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  audience 
must  be  considered  in  choosing  the  play.  Some 
little  theaters  and  other  amateur  producing, 
groups  have  adopted  the  attitude  of  entirely 
disregarding  the  audience.  In  the  end  such  a 
course  is  sure  to  prove  disastrous.  The  life 
of  an  organization  depends  upon  its  gate  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  unless  money  is  forthcoming  the 
club’s  activities  will  soon  be  curtailed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  about  educating  an  audience,, 
but  this  can  be  done  only  with  much  dis¬ 
cretion  and  considerable  time.  If  the  audience 
knows  nothing  of  expressionism,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unwise  to  stage  a  play  like  “The 
Adding  Machine”.  An  average  rural  audience 
cannot  enjoy  Shaw  or  Wilde  because  it  cannot 
appreciate  the  subtle  wit  and  polished  satire 
of  English  society.  Few  Americans  can  under¬ 
stand  the  irony  of  the  Slavs  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  it  is  best  to  avoid  such  a  play  as  “He 
Who  Gets  Slapped”. 

There  are  some  plays  that  will  appeal  to- 
almost  any  audience.  “Nothing  But  the  Truth”, 
“Clarence”,  “Green  Stockings”  and  play& 
of  this  type  have  well-developed  stories,  clever 
characters  and  humor  that  is  obvious  and  good- 
natured.  These  plays  are  invariably  success¬ 
ful,  even  tho  the  acting  be  only  ordinary. 
Again  “Prunella”  with  its  quaint  love  appeal, 
“She  Stoops  To  Conquer”  with  its  boisterous 
humor,  “The  Comedy  of  Errors”  with  its  com¬ 
plications,  are  all  excellent  playing  pieces  an<J 
are  pretty  sure  to  appeal  to  any  audience. 
Perhaps  the  surest  method  is  to  choose  just 
as  good  a  play  as  the  audience  can  appreciate. 

And  now  comes  the  question:  Shall  an  or¬ 
ganization  choose  full  evening  plays  or  one- 
act  plays?  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  each 
of  these  varieties.  The  full-evening  play,  being 
the  most  commonly  known,  is  for  that  reason 
the  most  popular  with  the  audience.  The  long 
play  usually  has  a  well-developed  story  which 
is  less  trying  to  the  audience  than  a  series  of 
disconnected  one-act  plays.  Most  audiences- 
for  this  reason  would  welcome  a  full-evening 
play  when  they  would  look  askance  at  the 
shorter  form.  The  very  reason  that  a  play 
is  long  seems  to  give  it  an  added  significance. 
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Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the  one-act 
play  will  rank  beside  the  longer  form.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  short  play  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  with  little  theaters  and 
amateur  groups.  In  professional  theaters  so 
far  it  has  found  small  favor. 

Insofar  as  the  scenery  is  concerned  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  long  play  are  less  exacting. 
There  are  many  long  plays  which  require  but 
a  single  interior  set,  and  there  are  hundreds 
more  which  demand  but  two  simple  sets.  In 
the  matter  of  acting  the  long  play  permits  of 
greater  character  development  and  more  emo¬ 
tional  reactions.  Often,  however,  this  is  a  dis¬ 
advantage  rather  than  a  benefit.  Among  young 
amateurs  particularly  it  is  difficult  to  find 
those  who  can  sustain  an  important  character 
for  three  or  four  acts.  High-school  actors 
will  play  the  first  act  in  fine  style.  In  the 
second  act  there  is  a  noticeable  dropping  off, 
and  by  the  time  the  third  act  is  under  way 
their  acting  has  so  weakened  that  the  play 
ceases  to  be  interesting  to  an  audience  and 
becomes  boring.  A  good  actor  will  make  the 
character  he  is  interpreting  more  and  more 
intense,  more  and  more  interesting,  carrying 
the  audience  with  him  from  the  beginning  of 
the  play  to  the  very  climax. 

In  the  one-act  play  the  parts  are  usually 
short  and  the  amateur  should  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  sustaining  his  role,  even  tho  the 
role  be  exceedingly  intense. 

It  is  possible  to  use  many  more  actors  in  a 
program  of  one-act  plays  and  to  divide  the 
principal  parts  among  several  people.  From  a 
scenic  standpoint  it  may  be  desirable  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  program  of  one-act  plays,  especially  to 
a  group  that  makes  staging  a  definite  part  of 
its  work.  One-act  plays  are  set  in  all  kinds 
of  commonplace  and  fanciful  surroundings. 
O’Neill  has  made  the  setting  for  “Bound  East 
for  Cardiff”  the  forecastle  of  a  vessel.  In  “The 
Rope”  he  has  the  interior  of  an  old  barn  with 
a  cliff  overlooking  the  sea  in  the  background. 
“The  Rising  of  the  Moon”  requires  a  pier  with 
water  below.  “The  Glittering  Gate”  requires 
the  gates  of  heaven.  These  settings  allow 
ample  play  of  the  imagination,  and,  when  well 
done,  give  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

In  arranging  a  program  of  one-act  plays  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  choice  and  the 
arrangement.  Such  a  program  should  always 
have  variety.  It  would  be  folly  to  have  three 


tragedies  on  a  single  bill  or,  let  us  say,  three 
poetic  dramas,  allegories  or  even  melodramas. 
The  bill  might  well  consist  of  a  farce,  a 
tragedy  and  a  melodrama,  or  a  comedy,  a 
harlequinade  and  a  poetic  fantasy.  It  is  well 
to  start  the  program  with  a  light  piece  in 
order  to  get  the  audience  in  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind.  The  second  play  can  well  be  a 
tragedy  or  any  serious  play,  and  the  last  play 
should  again  be  something  light.  The  average 
audience  likes  to  leave  a  theater  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gladness  rather  than  with  a  feeling  of 
depression.  For  that  reason  such  a  play  as 
“Riders  to  the  Sea”  would  hardly  prove  a  fit¬ 
ting  close  since  the  tone  of  the  piece  is 
essentially  depressing.  A  play  like  “The  Won¬ 
der  Hat”  will  put  an  audience  in  good  humor 
and  send  it  off  pleased. 

In  choosing  any  play  it  is  well  to  have  a 
few  definite  things  in  mind.  Do  not  choose 
a  propaganda  play.  The  theater  is  first  of  all 
a  temple  of  art  and  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  place  for  preachment.  That  does  not  mean 
that  a  play  with  a  lesson  should  be  barred — 
often  these  are  very  good.  Plays,  however, 
which  were  written  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  drive  home  some  doctrine  or  dogma  are 
seldom  good  acting  pieces.  Again  avoid  sec¬ 
tional  plays;  that  is,  plays  which  were  written 
about  and  for  some  particular  section  or  group. 
Plays  based  upon  the  theme  of  the  eternal  tri¬ 
angle  should  be  left  for  professionals.  Few 
problem  plays  are  suited  to  amateur  production. 
Consider  your  audience  and  give  it  something  It 
can  understand.  Do  not  go  too  far  beyond  its 
intelligence  nor  undervalue  its  appreciation. 
Greek  tragedy  in  a  rural  community  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place.  Do  not  offend  your  audi¬ 
ence.  “Tillie,  the  Mennonite  Maid”,  is  said  to 
have  proved  a  failure  in  Mennonite  communities 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  play  ridiculed 
this  form  of  religion.  A  play  burlesquing  the 
Irish  would  hardly  be  the  thing  in  an  Irish 
community.  Learn  from  experience,  from  your 
own  past  experience  and  the  experiences  of 
other  producers  both  amateur  and  professional. 

To  choose  wisely  it  is  necessary  to  read  wide¬ 
ly.  Fortunately  most  good  plays  are  now 
accessible  in  book  form.  Consult  the  lists  of 
the  various  publishers  and  read  the  criticisms. 
These  are  stimulating  and  helpful.  All  this 
may  seem  superfluous,  but  experience  has  proved 
that  when  a  play  has  been  wisely  chosen  the 
first  step  to  success  is  assured, 
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Article  No.  29: 

THE  PLAYWRIGHT  AND 

THE  LITTLE  THEATER 


By  FRED  WALL 

(Director  of  The  Playwrights’  Players,  New 
York  City,  and  Founder  and  President  The 
Playwrights’  Society) 


THE  greatest  need  of  the  little  theater  to¬ 
day  is  the  playwright. 

They  have  solved  the  problem  of  scenery, 
lights,  actors  and  the  theater. 

You  can  give  a  performance  with  curtains, 
mazda  lamps,  amateur  actors;  in  a  barn,  a 
hall  or  a  schoolroom.  But  you  must  have  a 
PLAY. 

Playwriting  is  the  most  difficult  art  of  the 
little  theater. 

You  can  have  amateur  artists  to  paint  your 
scenery,  amateur  electricians  to  build  your 
lights  and  amateur  actors  to  play  your  parts. 
They  will  get  by  and  be  excused  for  short¬ 
comings,  but  playwriting  is  different.  The  play 
must  entertain,  give  enjoyment,  and  a  bad  play 
will  not  be  excused. 

“The  play’s  the  thing”  not  only  in  the 
commercial  theater,  but  in  the  little  theater 
as  well. 

The  Playwrights’  Society  was  organized 
primarily  to  help  its  members  get  their  plays 
in  proper  form  for  the  regular  or  commercial 
theater,  but  the  little  theater  movement  has 
become  so  strong  all  over  the  country  that  the 
society  is  lending  itself  to  this  group. 

The  Playwrights’  Players  is  the  acting  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Playwrights’  Society  and  produces 
all  of  the  one-act  plays  written  by  its  mem¬ 
bers.  We  make  the  Playwrights’  Players  as  a 
little  theater  group  pay.  It  is  not  a  sub¬ 
scription  group. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  Playwrights’ 
Society  in  regard  to  perfecting  playwrights 
will  be  extended  to  any  little  theater  group 
in  this  country  and  it  is  not  required  that 
they  should  join  the  society  to  receive  this 
benefit. 

There  is  no  American  drama  because  the 
American  dramatist  is  not  produced. 

A  play  is  not  a  play  until  it  is  produced. 
You  can  write  a  story  in  play  form,  sit  in 
your  parlor  and  read  the  manuscript,  or  pub¬ 
lish  it  between  board  covers  and  read  it,  but 
it  is  not  a  play. 


Plays  are  written  to  be  acted  by  actors 
seen  upon  the  stage  and  not  read. 

The  subscription  little  theater,  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  Little  Theater  should  be  the  try-out  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  new  and  unknown  playwright.  They 
should  produce  their  plays,  but  they  don’t. 
They  produce  the  old  plays  by  old  playwrights 
that  have  already  been  successfully  performed. 

A  little  theater  contest  held  last  year  by 
the  Drama  League  offered  three  prizes  of  $100 
each  for  the  best  scenery,  best  lighting  and 
best  actors. 

The  playwright  was  ignored  completely  and 
he  is  the  most  vital  necessary  need  in  the 
whole  organization. 

I  offer  this  suggestion  to  the  little  theater 
groups  as  a  remedy  for  this  neglected  need. 

Have  your  groups  function  as  the  Play¬ 
wrights’  Society  does.  Form  a  play-reading 
committee,  composed  of  a  successful  dramatist, 
a  professional  playreader,  a  producer  and  a 
stage  director. 

Get  old  professional  experts  with  years  of 
experience  if  you  can;  if  not,  do  the  best  that 
is  possible  in  this  line.  The  committee  of  the 
Playwrights’  Society  consists  of  experts  of 
twenty  years’  experience. 

After  the  committee  has  read  the  play,  sent 
in  its  report  and  offered  suggestions,  it  is 
then  read  before  the  entire  society  and  mem¬ 
bers  offer  suggestions,  constructive  criticism  and 
any  help  they  can  to  make  the  play  better. 
The  author  takes  it  home,  rewrites  it,  then 
the  professional  playreader  again  reads  it  and 
if  nothing  more  can  be  done  to  help  make  it 
a  better  play  it  is  scheduled  for  production. 

That  is  the  way  we  function. 

Any  communications  sent  to  Mrs.  M.  Wool- 
man  Cantwell,  secretary,  129  East  10th  street. 
New  York  City,  will  be  cheerfully  answered. 

The  Playwrights’  Society  and  the  Playwrights’ 
Players  stand  for  clean  plays.  We  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  even  the  little  theaters  to 
produce  those  that  are  not  clean  in  order  to 
create  a  sensation  or  make  a  success. 

And  in  closing  I  will  say  that  all  of  the- 
little  theaters  in  the  world  may  rest  assured 
that  we  will  lend  them  all  the  help  in  our 
power  to  get  better  plays,  see  that  American 
playwrights  receive  their  just  dues  and  give 
our  assistance  in  building  up  an  American 
drama. 
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Article  No.  30: 

HOW  YOUNG  PLAYWRIGHT  MAY 

BE  HELPED  BY  THE  LITTLE  THEATER 


By  W.  S.  MILNE 

(Playreader,  Hart  House  Theater,  Toronto, 

Ont.) 


ONE  of  the  aspects  of  little  theater  ac¬ 
tivities  not  so  fully  considered  as  the 
more  obvious  ones  of  lighting  and  scenery 
is  playmaking.  This,  nevertheless,  has  its  own 
importance,  for  if  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the 
little  theater  mean  anything  at  all  then  very 
few  of  all  the  plays  now  in  existence  measure 
up  to  their  requirements.  The  obvious  problem, 
how  the  little  theaters  may  create  their  own 
plays  and  playwrights,  is  one  that  is  seldom 
discussed,  and  even  less  seldom  approached 
experimentally.  Hart  House  Theater,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  has  made  some  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Each  year  at  least  one  bill  of  original  one-act 
plays,  written  by  members  of  the  theater  group, 
is  staged.  In  addition  a  great  many  plays,  one- 
act  and  full-length,  are  submitted  to  the  di¬ 
rector,  Bertram  Forsyth.  Some  of  these  are 
given  special  production. 

The  first  bill  of  one-act  plays  was  presented 
by  a  group  of  four  young  men,  all  university 
students,  who  had  worked  around  the  theater 
for  some  time  in  various  capacities.  A  topic 
was  suggested  and  a  time  limit  of  two  weeks 
set.  These  men  had  been  long  enough  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  theater  to  know  something  of 
what  was  dramatically  effective  and  their  plays, 
produced  privately  to  an  invited  audience,  were 
received  with  huge  enjoyment.  The  writers 
learned  more  in  that  one  ordeal  of  presentation 
than  they  could  have  picked  up  in  months  of 
lectures.  They  learned  how  certain  speeches 
would  sound  on  the  stage,  how  the  audience 
would  receive  them. 

Later  on  a  short  sketch  of  the  characters  and 
opening  scene  of  a  play  was  submitted  to  nine 
would-be  authors.  Each  promised  not  to  col¬ 
laborate  in  any  way  with  another  of  the  group. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  six  plays  were  ready 
and  the  three  best  were  publicly  produced. 
Each  had  the  same  setting  and  characters,  but 
each  told  the  story  in  a  different  way  and 
developed  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  benefit 
to  the  embryonic  authors  which  this  opportunity 
to  compare  methods  of  treatment  produced  was 
considerable.  It  is  significant  that  of  the 
three  best  plays,  two  were  written  by  men 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  experiment  of  the 
preceding  year.  (The  synopsis  supplied  the 
young  authors  is  appended.)  From  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  these  experiments,  and  from  his  work 
as  playreader  for  the  director,  the  present 
writer  has  noted  several  points. 

There  must  be  an  adequate  cast  for  a  “first” 
play.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  A  play 


of  questionable  worth  NEEDS  good  acting.  A 
professional  star  may  make  a  success  of  a 
poor  play,  but  many  a  fair  play  has  been 
damned  by  poor  casting.  That  only  mediocre 
players  should  take  part  in  a  poor  play  is  a 
bad  theory  and  worse  practice. 

As  many  new  plays  as  possible  should  be 
produced.  Do  them  without  scenery  if  you 
must;  if  your  players  have  no  time  for  memo¬ 
rization,  let  them  sit  and  read  the  parts,  but 
give  complete  productions  as  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  authors  will  learn,  painfully  per¬ 
haps,  many  things  which  they  could  never  get 
in  any  other  way.  The  audience  will  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  attempt.  The  first  such 
audience  at  Hart  House  Theater  was  an  invited 
one.  The  following  year  500  people  cheerfully 
paid  admission  for  the  trial  bill  of  student 
plays.  Next  year  this  will  probably  run  two 
nights  to  packed  houses.  The  audiences,  while 
critical,  are  appreciative.  They  have  been 
taken  into  the  theater’s  confidence;  they  are 
the  jury  sitting  on  a  work  of  art;  they  are 
perhaps  assisting  at  the  birth  of  a  new  dramatic 
writer  and  the  idea  appeals  to  them  most 
strongly. 

The  writers  learn  what  constitutes  real 
pathos  and  when  pathos  crosses  the  line  into 
farce;  the  difference  between  drama  and  melo¬ 
drama;  the  sort  of  things  an  audience  will 
laugh  at  and  the  sort  of  things  an  audience 
will  always  take  seriously.  This  knowledge, 
unless  one  has  a  gift  of  real  genius,  cannot  be 
learned  from  any  textbook  or  course  of  lectures. 

Participation  in  the  work  of  production  around 
the  theater  as  actor,  carpenter  or  costumer  is 
of  great  service.  The  position  of  prompter 
especially,  generally  a  thankless  job.  is  coveted 
by  the  young  dramatist.  He  will  sit  with  say 
a  S'haw  play  open  before  him,  following  speech 
by  speech  as  it  is  being  acted  and  noting 
all  the  reactions  on  successive  nights  of  the 
composite  mass  of  people  “out  in  front.”  The 
proper  study  of  the  writer  who  wishes  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  stage  is  the  theater  on 
both  sides  of  the  proscenium  arch.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  at  Hart 
House  Theater  that  the  more  knowledge  of 
stage  technique,  acting,  direction  and  production 
a  young  writer  possesses  the  more  likely  is  he 
to  succeed  in  creating  a  play  within  the  acting 
and  scenic  scope  of  the  average  theater. 

From  the  writer’s  own  experience  at  Hart 
House  he  would  state  that  the  direction  of  one’s 
own  play  is  a  nerve-racking  task.  The  best  of 
actors  are  only  approximations  to  his  own  ideal 
characters,  and  often  many  of  his  cherished 
pieces  of  business  are  found  impracticable.  Yet 
he  unquestionably  learns  much.  He  learns  that 
his  actors  are  human  beings,  that  they  can 
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express  their  feelings  only  up  to  a  certain 

point  and  in  certain  limited  ways.  He  is 
made  to  remember  that  their  every  movement  is 
governed  not  by  their  own  impulses,  but  by 

the  necessity  of  interpreting  the  play  to  an 
audience.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  with 
only  a  limited  knowledge  of  stagecraft  can 
hardly  engineer  an  adequate  production  even  of 
his  own  play.  He  may  know  how  it  ought  to 
be,  but  not  how  to  make  it  so. 

From  practical  experiments  at  Hart  House 
Theater  it  has  been  found  that  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  is  a  combination  of  author  and 
trained  director.  Let  the  author  explain  his 
characters  and  the  interpretation  of  the  lines 
to  the  cast.  Let  him  take  the  first  few  re¬ 

hearsals  himself  and  then  turn  the  production 
over  to  the  director,  who  will  whip  it  into 
shape  and  give  it  finish.  Any  doubtful  points 
may  be  discussed  between  the  two. 

Probably  never  yet  was  a  play  written  that 
could  not  be  improved  by  pruning.  The  young 
author  has  to  make  up  his  mind  to  see  at  each 
rehearsal  the  snipping  off  of  some  cherished 

marvel  of  rhetoric.  When  the  first  production 
is  over  it  will  be  most  unusual  if  he  does  not 


want  to  rewrite  his  whole  play.  Many  plays 
sent  in  to  Hart  House  Theater  lack  in  good 
openings  and  good  curtains  for  the  scenes. 
The  provision  of  these  is  more  often  a  matter 
of  stage  business  than  of  fine  writing,  and  re¬ 
hearsal  is  the  place  where  these  are  supplied. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied  to  illustrate 
each  of  the  points  mentioned  above.  The  con¬ 
clusions  are  ail  drawn  from  actual  experience 
and  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  one  sentence. 
Let  the  budding  playwright  learn  as  much  about 
the  stage  as  possible  by  working  in  a  theater; 
then  let  him  get  his  play  produced,  and  then 
let  him  rewrite  it.  The  little  theater  is  the 
place  par  excellence  where  a  writer  can  get 
such  experience  and  the  practical  trial  of  his 
work,  which  is  beyond  all  price  useful  to  him. 

A  postscript:  DON’T  act  in  your  own  play. 
Don’t  trust  your  own  judgment  as  to  your 
fitness  to  play  the  lead-  Resist  the  temptation. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  you  to  estimate  a 
play  when  you  yourself  are  appearing  in  it, 
but  if  it  does  not  immediately  take  the  fancy 
of  the  audience  you,  as  author,  will  so  react 
to  their  coldness  that  your  acting  will  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  play  and  of  yourself. 


Article  No.  31 : 


THE  LINCOLN 

LOS 


HEIGHTS  PLAYERS, 
ANGELES 


By  TIPTON  LINDSEY  FRASIER 
(Workshop  Director,  Lincoln  Heights  Players) 


ASSUMING  the  existence  of  a  group  willing 
to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  little 
theater,  the  initial  necessity  is  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  talents  or  desires  within  the  group  it¬ 
self.  The  greater  number  will  wish  to  be 
actors,  a  smaller  number  will  desire  to  direct, 
one  or  two  will  bring  unpublished  plays — but 
the  group  will  not  go  far  without  at  least  one 
technical  enthusiast  and  one  organizer.  The 
organizer  will  write  publicity,  arrange  for 
halls,  meet  new  actors  and  attend  to  the  odd 
jobs  of  securing  programs  and  music  and  the 
right  to  produce  the  plays. 

The  second  interest  is  the  subsidy  for  early 
expense  in  rental  and  equipment.  The  artists’ 
dream  is  that  someone  will  appear  glad  to 
encourage  a  few  serious  thinkers.  This  is  very 
rare  and  not  worth  waiting  for. 

The  Lincoln  Heights  Players  were  favored 
thru  the  courtesy  of  Victoria  Ellis  and  the 
continued  encouragement  of  Genevieve  Haulien- 
stein,  both  ladies  being  on  the  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library.  They  invited  us  to 
use  the  basement  auditorium  of  their  branch 
library.  There  are  400  seats.  The  stage  is 
approximately  ten  feet  in  depth  and  twenty 
feet  in  width.  Its  walls  are  of  solid  con¬ 
struction,  but  are  pierced  by  two  well-placed 
doors.  The  cream-colored  plaster  walls  lend 


themselves  to  various  effects.  There  were 
ordinary  lights,  including  footlights,  but  none 
colored  and  no  curtains. 

By  a  curious  ruling  of  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  no  admission  may  be  charged  in  these 
buildings.  We  opened  a  subscription  list, 
promising  four  productions  for  $2.  The  money 
was  raised  during  the  summer  and  enough  out¬ 
ing  flannel  of  a  soft  grey  color  was  purchased 
for  the  curtain  for  $12.90.  The  cloth  for  four 
white  screens  cost  $9.80;  lumber  for  them  was 
$6.50.  A  few  lights,  cords,  sockets,  stretchers, 
etc.,  brought  the  general  expense  to  $39.35, 
since  all  labor  was  donated.  Make-up  props, 
shoes,  paper  for  programs  and  the  royalty  for 
one  play  totaled  $22.10  for  the  first  production. 
The  other  royalties  were  donated  by  the 
authors,  two  of  them  being  of  national  fame. 

You  will  smile  at  the  petty  figures  I  have 
given,  but  large  expense  accounts  were  a  hazy 
dream  to  us.  And  the  joy  of  little  theaters 
does  not  lie  in  waiting  for  professional  training 
and  sighing  for  a  patron.  It  lies  in  doing  the 
be«t  you  can  with  the  material  at  hand.  No 
one  could  be  more  surprised  than  we  were 
when  we  achieved  moonlight  and  Eighteenth- 
Century  delicacy  with  the  lights  and  screens 
we  had. 

In  reading  these  articles  one  is  tempted  to 
say:  “Oh,  they  had  special  opportunities  or 

unusual  talent.’’  But  the  great  educational 
value  of  this  work,  perhaps  its  only  value 
apart  from  the  fun,  is  in  the  awakening  of  un- 
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suspected  ability  for  the  building  of  scenes, 
the  designing  of  costumes,  the  lighting,  and 
even  clay  modeling,  or  musical  composition  as 
unexpected  needs  arise. 

I  have  laid  little  stress  upon  competent 
direction,  because  you  may  learn  so  much  with¬ 
out  it.  It  was  also  our  experience  that  pro¬ 
fessionals  prefer  “The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back”  and  “In  Walks  Jimmie”  to  more 
important  plays.  We  produced  ‘‘Green  Stock¬ 
ings”  and  “The  Country  Boy’’  to  please  some 
of  our  members.  But  we  are  prouder  that  we 
helped  three  hitherto  unproduced  playwrights 
and  one  other  young  writer  to  study  their  work 
in  action.  The  author  usually  directed,  some¬ 


times  acted,  and  was  always  in  close  touch 

with  the  production. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  be  an  amateur.  The 

stock  companies  will  always  give  more  finished 
performances — you  will  seldom  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them  in  any  way. 

But  no  professional  knows  a  greater  joy 

than  will  be  yours  when  you  have  made  bricks 
without  straw.  And  few  young  authors  can 
know  a  finer  thrill  than  that  which  comes 
when  noble  lines  which  may  never  pay  are 

delivered  to  bright-eyed  children  and  poor  folk 
to  whom  fairy  tales  and  patriotism  are  more 
real  than  the  box-offices  of  Broadway. 


Article  No.  32: 

THE*  UNIT  SET 

.m 


How  the  University  of  Louisville  Players  Solved  the 

Problem  of  Scenery 


By  RUTH  WILSON 

(Member  of  the  University  of  Louisville  Play¬ 
ers  since  1916.  Now  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville  Alumni  Players, 
Louisville,  Ky.) 


A  GREAT  number  of  people  believe  that  if 
an  organization  wishes  to  give  a  varied 
number  of  plays  during  a  season  it  should 
build  innumerable  sets  of  scenery.  But  the  old 
idea  that  a  well-regulated  amateur  theater 
should  have  stowed  away  a  woodland  scene,  a 
drawing  room,  a  couple  of  front  porches  and, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  painted  trees  for  the 
proverbial  theatrical  rainy  day  has  vanished 
forever,  along  with  the  mustached  villain  and 
the  slap-stick  comedian. 

The  University  of  Louisville  Players,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  have  experimented  for  ten  years  in 
various  problems  of  the  little  theater  and  are 
now  ready  to  pass  along  to  others  the  solution 
of  their  greatest  problem — stage  settings.  Per¬ 
haps  you  do  not  agree  with  me  that  scenery  is 
the  greatest  problem.  Perhaps  you  think  the 
selection  of  suitable  plays  is  more  difficult,  or 
it  may  be  that  lighting  and  costuming  concern 
you  more  deeply.  But  we  have  found  it  far 
more  important  that  characters  have  a  suitable 
background  against  which  they  may  be  sil¬ 
houetted,  and  that  the  play  itself  be  assured  of 
the  proper  environment  thru  creating  atmos¬ 
phere,  than  that  the  leading  lady  wear  the 
proper  kind  of  slippers  in  a  medieval  romance. 
The  little  things  will  adjust  themselves,  but 
scenery  is  one  of  the  fundamentals. 

To  begin  with,  our  organization,  consisting  of 
ninety  members,  regular  students,  who  take 
dramatics  for  student  activity  credit,  is  divided 
into  groups  according  to  ability.  All  of  the 
members  cannot  act  and  it  is  assuredly  not  the 


desire  of  the  director  to  make  actors  and 
actresses  of  them.  But  every  one  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  some  phase  of  the  drama  and  each 
one  fits  into  his  niche.  There  is  the  director 
at  the  head,  who,  besides  being  a  man  of 
unusual  talent  and  pleasing  personality,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  dramatic  critic  on 
The  Courier  Journal,  Boyd  Martin.  It  is  he 
who  supervises  the  entire  production.  Under  him 
is  the  stage  manager,  a  student,  who  acts  as 
prompter  at  rehearsals  and  runs  the  play  on  the 
night  of  the  performance.  He  is  assisted  by 
stage  hands  selected  from  the  student  body. 
Others  in  the  club  secure  properties,  sell  tickets, 
act  as  wardrobe  mistresses,  design  costumes 
and  paint  scenery.  In  other  words,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville  Players  are  an  organization 
“Of  the  students,  for  the  students  and  by  the 
students.” 

We  have  found  that  it  is  best  to  have  the 
frames  for  the  sets  built  by  a  professional 
carpenter  because  lie  uses  properly  seasoned 
lumber,  builds  the  frames  light  and  makes 
them  durable  enough  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  handling.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
after  eight  years  that  student  carpenter  work 
did  not  pay  in  the  long  run.  Our  two  sets 
cost  us  $200,  but  considering  that  they  will 
last  several  years  and  will  be  used  for  dozens 
of  productions  we  consider  the  price  low.  These 
two  interiors,  plus  a  back  drop,  cyclorama  and 
pylons,  made  up  our  scenery. 

The  boys  in  the  dramatic  workshop  paint  the 
scenery  according  to  direction.  Sometimes  we 
hold  a  scenic  design  contest,  and  in  this  case 
the  winning  set  is  used  as  a  model.  By  care¬ 
ful  lighting,  repainting  and  decorating  various 
effects  can  be  secured  at  a  nominal  output  of 
money  and  labor.  We  try  never  to  make  our 
scenery  obtrusive.  It  must  not  glare;  it  must 
not  detract  from  the  characters.  It  must  be 
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a  background  for  the  players  and  bring  out 
t lie  characters  as  the  background  of  a  portrait 
enhances  the  beauty  and  coloring  of  the  figure 
the  artist  has  painted. 

We  frequently  introduce  additional  flats  and 
change  draperies  to  produce  different  effects. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  initial 
set  was  used  to  reproduce  medieval  Italy  in 
“Monna  Vanna”,  an  ancient  Irish  castle  in 
“The  Shadow”,  a  modern  English  drawing 
room  in  “Green  Stockings”  (see  picture  on  this 
page)  and  an  American  business  office  in  “A 
Package  From  Lexington”.  Naturally  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  Maeterlinck’s  Italian  renaissance 
to  George  Ade’s  'pre-Volsted  days,  but  the  play¬ 
ers  bridged  the  gap  without  so  much  as  lifting 
a  hammer  or  plying  a  saw.  A  medieval  arch 
took  the  place  of  the  office  window,  and  fur¬ 
niture  and  props  did  the  rest.  In  a  like  man¬ 
ner  the  domestic  French  windows,  gay  with 
chintz  curtains,  gave  way  to  the  massive  stone 
re-enforced  doors  of  the  Irish  castle.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  repainting  and  relighting. 
By  removing  a  cozy  fireplace  in  “Fanny  and  the 
Servant  Problem’ r  and  placing  in  its  position 
a  row  of  dignified  French  windows,  thru  which 
one  glimpsed  the  shipyards  of  Consul  Bernik  in 
Ibsen’s  “Pillars  of  Society”,  we  traveled  from 
England  to  Norway  without  the  use  of  a  pass¬ 
port.  Of  course,  all  of  these  plays  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  different  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
club  and  there  Avas  plenty  of  time  to  remodel 
the  set  for  the  occasion.  But  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  accomplished  something  far  more 
interesting  and  intricate. 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feat  was  per¬ 
formed  when  the  players,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Cornell,  presented  six  one-act  plays- 
in  a  tent  at  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  under 
the  name  of  the  Little  Country  Theater.  For 
these  plays  one  set,  painted  a  neutral  color 
and  augmented  and  supplemented  by  curtains 
and  a  rearrangement  of  doors  and  windows, 
produced  six  settings  of  entirely  different  ap¬ 
pearance.  For  “’Op  o’  Me  Thumb”  windOAvs- 
and  doors,  crude  furniture  and  props  for  local 
color  made  an  interesting  laundry  in  Soho.  The 
placing  of  an  arch,  thru  which  could  be  seen 
an  outer  hall,  and  the  introduction  of  antique 
furniture  made  a  living  room  in  rural  England) 
for  “The  Dear  Departed”.  A  New  York  apart¬ 
ment  bloomed  under  the  budding  influence  of 
velvet-draped  French  AvindOAvs  overlooking  Fifth 
avenue,  and  period  furniture  for  “The  Teeth  of 
the  Gift  Horse”.  FeAV  changes,  principally 
as  to  furniture,  were  needed  to  produce  a 
dining  room  in  a  London  flat  for  “The  Brace¬ 
let”,  but  nevertheless  the  doors  and  windows 
Avere  rearranged  to  give  variety.  The  same 
Avas  true  in  presenting  a  New  Y^ork  apartment 
for  “Overtones”.  Checked  gingham  curtains, 
the  familiar  geranium  on  the  sill,  an  ironing 
board  and  cupboard,  with  the  customary  kitchen 
chairs,  were  all  that  were  needed  to  transform 
the  set  into  a  kitchen  in  a  Middle-Western 
town  for  “The  Neighbors”.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  pait  of  the  feat  was  that  the  students  had 
only  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  in  which  to 
empty  the  tent  of  the  audience  after  one  play, 
rearrange  the  set  and  dress  it  before  ringing 
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Setting  for  “Green  Stockings”,  showing  arrangement  of  furniture,  doors,  windows  and 
fireplace,  and  pointing  out  how  draperies  and  rearrangement  of  furniture  can  transform  the 
original  set.  The  furniture  was  secured  from  the  home  of  the  student  who  designed  and 
built  the  production.  Presented  by  University  of  LouisArille  Players,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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up  the  curtain  on  the  next  one.  The  perform¬ 
ances  were  continuous,  each  hour,  from  two 
until  nine.  There  were  no  stage  waits,  no 
last-minute  rushing,  and  when  the  fair  was 
over  the  student  stage  hands  packed  up  their 
scenery  and  props  and,  like  the  Arabs,  silently 
stole  away.  A  great  many  of  the  patrons  re¬ 
mained  in  the  tent  for  the  next  performance, 
but  never  did  we  hear  anyone  remark  on  a 
similarity  of  stage  settings.  I  am  positive 
none  of  them  knew  the  same  unit  set  was 
used  for  all  six  plays. 

“Don”,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  next 
production  of  the  Players.  This  calls  for  a 
minister’s  study  of  ecclesiastical  atmosphere. 
By  taking  out  the  window  and  inserting  in  its 
place  a  made-to-order  Gothic  arch  the  trick  is 
done  and  the  desired  effect  gained. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  interiors.  Ex¬ 
teriors,  while  not  as  frequently  called  for  in 
the  settings,  are  equally  as  important,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.  We  never  use  wings 
or  flies  and  we  never  use  painted  trees.  We 
have  no  woodland  scene  and  yet  we  manage  to 
create  the  proper  atmosphere  called  for  in  the 
manuscript.  If  we  cannot  reproduce  the  set 

designated  we  change  the  setting  to  suit  our 
convenience  without  altering  the  idea  of  the 
play.  For  instance  in  “Little  Women”  the 

script  called  for  an  orchard.  We  played  the 
scene  in  Meg’s  front  yard  with  the  corner  of 
the  house — a  painted  flat — at  one  side  and  a 
vine-covered  trellis  stretching  across  to  the 

other.  The  effect  was  charming  and  one  could 
imagine  the  orchard  in  the  distance. 

The  garden  scene  in  “She  Stoops  To  Con¬ 

quer”  was  managed  by  reproducing  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  summer  house  with  the  back  drop 
showing  the  garden  in  the  distance.  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  concealed  herself  behind  the  pillar 
of  the  summer  house  instead  of  the  tree  as 
called  for  in  the  manuscript.  Effective  light¬ 
ing  added  materially  to  the  charm  of  the  set. 


In  “The  Wonder  Hat”  we  constructed  an 
unusually  picturesque  set  by  the  use  of  the 
cyclorama  and  pylons.  For  Dunsaney’s  “The 
Lost  Silk  Hat”  dim  lighting  from  the  London 
street  lamp  revealed  the  shadowy  doorway — 
also  a  painted  flat  with  an  inserted  door — with 
a  glimpse  of  the  interior.  In  “Altruism”  the 
corner  of  an  inn — a  painted  flat  again — was 
visible  from  one  side  while  the  inn  yard,  with 
its  tables  and  chairs  where  the  main  action 
took  place,  filled  the  foreground.  A  wall 
separating  the  main  stage  from  the  sea  ran 
the  full  length  of  the  stage.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  examples  that  might  be 
given  to  show  how  we  have  solved  the  problem 
of  exteriors. 

The  matter  of  dressing  the  stage  is  an  easy 
one.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  local  furni¬ 
ture  dealers  we  are  able  to  get  the  use  of 
furniture  at  all  times.  The  students  make 
the  draperies  and  pillows  and  ransack  the  at¬ 
tics  and  cellars  for  the  desired  properties.  No 
pains  are  spared  to  secure  the  right  property. 
If  the  script  calls  for  an  Italian  renaissance 
chair,  then  we  must  have  one  or  else  a  good 
imitation  of  one.  We  are  exact  as  to  details. 

In  conclusion  let  me  stress  particularly  the 

importance  of  having  a  portable  switchboard 
with  dimmers.  If  your  organization  travels,  as 

ours  frequently  does,  you  will  find  that  when 

you  make  the  theaters  in  other  towns  it  is 
not  always  convenient  to  use  the  stationary 
switchboard.  In  the  case  of  our  tent  show  there 
was  no  switchboard  available,  and  it  is  likely 
that  you  may  be  confronted  with  the  same 

problem.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  get  the  lead 
wire  to  connect  with  the  main  switch. 

Lighting  can  make  or  mar  a  production.  When 
the  background  is  faulty  the  best  acting  in  the 
world  cannot  entirely  obliterate  the  effect  of 
obtrusive  scenery.  Therefore  we  feel  that  in 
solving  the  problem  of  stage  settings  we  have 
taken  a  step  of  the  S'even  League  Boots  towards 
successful  productions. 


Article  No.  33: 

A  SCHEDULE  FOR  REHEARSING 'A  PLAY 


By  ALEXANDER  DEAN 

(Director  North  Shore  Theater  Guild,  Evanston, 

Ill.) 


AT  THE  time  of  the  first  getting  together 
the  tentative  cast  has  already  been 
picked.  The  idea  of  this  first  meeting 
should  be,  first  of  all,  to  make  the  play  liked 
by  the  cast.  The  cast  has  very  little  judgment 
about  the  worth  of  the  play.  They  are  apt  to 
Confuse  liking  their  parts  with  the  real  value 
of  the  drama;  that  is,  if  a  person  has  a  small 
part,  or  doesn’t  like  his  part,  he  is  apt  not 
to  like  the  play,  and  so  one  wants  right  away 
to  keep  the  positive  and  affirmative  in  his  mind 
from  the  very  first  by  being  enthusiastic  about 
it.  The  second  motive  of  this  first  meeting 
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should  be  to  make  them  know  and  understand 
the  entire  play.  Thirdly,  they  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  setting.  Make  it  clear  to 
them  with  pictures  of  the  set,  with  diagrams 
of  the  floor  plan,  and  explain  these  pictures 
and  diagrams.  Fourthly,  make  each  person  see 
his  part;  describe  in  detail  the  characters  of 
the  people.  It  should  be  a  very  pleasant  and 
informal  meeting  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
close  relationship  between  the  director  and  the 
cast  should  be  established.  I  believe  it  is  best 
at  the  first  reading  not  to  allow  the  characters 
to  know  which  part  they  are  going  to  play. 
The  d  rector  should  give  the  play  to  them  as 
a  reading — not  making  it  an  elaborate  reading, 
not  giving  it  as  a  recital,  but  giving  it  prac¬ 
tically  straight.  The  reason  is  this:  If  they 
know  what  part  they  are  going  to  play,  they 


are  interested  in  their  particular  parts  and  in 
how  many  times  they  come  on  or  how  long 
their  scenes  are,  when  they  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  play.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  sit  around  a  table  in  a  circle  and  read  the 
play  to  them,  simply  and  effectively. 

Supposing  that  this  first  meeting  was  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  the  following  schedule 
would  hold  good  for  the  remainder,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  if  rehearsals  are  not  held 
every  day:  On  a  Monday  night  at  this  first 
rehearsal  we  are  working  first  for  at-homeness, 
relief  and  confidence;  secondly,  for  a  straight 
reading  of  the  parts  rather  than  individual 
interpretations.  We  do  not  want  individual 
instruction  or  details.  The  director  is  the 
busiest  person  at  the  first  rehearsal.  He  does 
the  general  blocking,  works  for  his  design  and 
his  pictures,  for  his  interpretations  of  the 
scenes.  He  works  for  the  broad  strokes  of 
business  and  big  details,  for  technical  efficiency, 
for  the  sketching  in  of  the  entire  act.  He 
should  go  thru  the  entire  act  twice,  first  taking 
time  and  the  second  not  interrupting  any  more 
than  necessary.  He  will  know  that  there  are 
a  great  many  things  that  are  wrong,  but  he 
knows  approximately  that  that  scene  is  to  be 
played  around  that  place  and  the  detailed 
breaking  up  will  come  shortly  thereafter.  The 
cast  must  go  away  from  this  rehearsal  feeling 
that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  The 
last  thing  on  Monday  night  they  should  be 
told  that  Wednesday  night  or  the  third  re¬ 
hearsal  they  are  to  go  without  their  parts  for 
the  first  time. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  director  does  a  great 
deal  more  of  his  work.  He  builds  up,  he  con¬ 
structs,  he  enriches,  he  breaks  up  the  scenes. 
He  goes  thru  the  act  twice  so  that  the  cast 
may  retain  the  things  he  has  given  them,  and 
oftentimes  he  can  go  thru  it  a  third  time.  He 
reminds  them  that  on  the  next  night  they  are 
to  go  without  their  parts.  All  this  time  the 
actors  are  being  very  much  at  home,  are  very 
free,  are  rollicking,  are  getting  the  spirit  of 
enjoying  it,  the  spirit  of  abandon  that  is  de¬ 
sired  almost  more  than  anything  else. 

The  third  rehearsal  he  goes  thru  the  act 
three  times,  the  first  time  allowing  the  cast 
to  carry  their  parts  in  their  hands,  and  the 
second  time  without  their  parts.  No  one  of 
the  people  should  be  allowed  to  have  his  lines 
even  if  the  prompter  has  to  feed  him  'every 
single  speech.  The  prompter  must  be  there  to 
give  them  all  the  help  they  need.  They  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  no  great  crime  if 
they  need  help;  that  is  what  the  prompter  is 
for.  They  go  thru  the  play  the  third  time 
with  no  interruptions.  The  one  motivation  for 
this  rehearsal  is  to  get  them  to  go  without 
their  parts.  The  director  does  not  bother  to 
do  anything  else,  does  not  touch  them,  does 
not  give  them  any  ideas  of  new  business,  but 
simply  reminds  them  when  they  are  forgetting 
something  he  has  told  them  at  previous  re¬ 
hearsals.  He  should  not  take  time  at  a  re¬ 
hearsal  for  detailed  individual  work,  but  should 
take  his  people  and  give  them  one  or  two 
lessons  at  odd  hours  during  the  day,  some  time 


between  the  third  and  the  fourth  rehearsal. 

On  Thursday  night  he  works  on  details  of 
team  play,  for  blending  and  co-operation.  He 
will  also  find  that  he  has  additional  bits  of 
business  and  additional  breaking  up.  He  goes 
thru  the  first  act  twice,  but  does  not  take  over 
an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  for  it.  The  second 
time  he  should  not  interrupt  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  If  he  must  say  something,  he  calls 
it  out  without  stopping  the  rehearsal.  That 
night  he  begins  work  on  the  second  act.  He 
goes  thru  it  probably  not  more  than  once  and 
sketches  it  in  at  this  fourth  rehearsal.  Then 
he  begins  the  process  right  over  again. 

The  fifth  rehearsal  he  should  spend  on  the 
second  act,  working  what  he  did  the  second 
rehearsal.  Monday  night,  or  the  sixth  re¬ 
hearsal,  he  goes  thru  Act  I.  once  and  Act  II. 
twice,  the  first  time  with  the  books  in  hand 
and  the  second  time  without  the  books  at  all. 
On  Tuesday  night  Act  I.  once,  Act  II.  twice. 
On  Wednesday  night,  or  the  eighth  rehearsal, 
he  goes  thru  Act  I.  once  and  Act  II.  twice. 
Thursday  night,  or  the  ninth  rehearsal,  he 
works  solely  on  the  third  act,  blocking  out  just 
as  he  did  the  first  rehearsal,  and  Friday  he 
does  exactly  as  he  did  the  second  rehearsal. 
Monday  night  of  the  third  week,  or  the 
eleventh  rehearsal,  they  go  without  their  parts 
in  Act  III.  Tuesday  night  they  go  thru  Act  I. 
once,  Act  II.  once  and  Act  III.  twice,  and 
Wednesday  night  should  be  spent  solely  on  the 
third  act. 

Thursday  and  Friday  nights  of  the  third 
week,  making  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  re¬ 
hearsals,  should  be  spent  on  the  entire  play, 
working  for  smoothness,  speed,  tempo,  nuances 
or  slowing  up  of  certain  passages.  The  play 
should  be  gone  thru  these  two  nights  without 
interruption.  If  the  director  wishes  to  say 
slower  or  faster  or  hold  it,  if  he  must  say 
anything  to  them,  he  should  say  it  as  the  play 
progresses.  He  makes  notes  constantly  of  de¬ 
tails  which  are  being  omitted  and  at  the  end 
of  each  act  speaks  individually  and  quietly  and 
secretly  to  each  member  of  the  cast  about  his 
mistakes. 

Three  weeks  have  now  been  consumed.  The 
idea  has  been  to  get  the  whole  play  learned 
quickly  and  not  slow  uP  for  details  until  you 
have  mastered  the  whole.  The  play  is  not  yet 
ready  for  production.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  done,  but  it  is  much  better  to  get  the 
whole  play  crudely  learned  and  roughly  ready 
a  whole  week  before  the  production  than  it  is 
to  begin  the  third  act  one  week  before  the 
production.  The  whole  thing  now  is  practically 
in  the  same  degree  of  either  poorness  or  excel¬ 
lency.  The  whole  play  should  be  brought  to 
that  point  without  polishing  every  detail  in 
each  act.  If  there  is  one  act  that  should  not 
be  neglected  it  is  the  third  act.  That  is  the 
act  which  the  audience  goes  out  either  during 
or  after  and  it  wants  to  be  the  finest  of  the 
three. 

Monday  night  of  the  fourth  week,  or  the 
sixteenth  rehearsal,  is  a  rehearsal  of  the  whole 
play  and  the  work  should  be  interrupted  for 
details.  That  night,  if  the  director  does  not 
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•want  to  work  on  details  of  acting,  he  can  work 
on  details  of  lines  by  having  the  cast  sit 
around  in  a  circle  and  just  snap  their  lines  at 
one  another  so  that  they  may  pick  up  their 
cues  quickly.  I  have  never  tried  this  in  the 
dark,  but  I  have  heard  it  is  a  very  excellent 
3dea. 

Tuesday  night  a  rehearsal  should  be  had 
with  the  scenery  and  must  be  interrupted  con¬ 
stantly  to  show  how  this  door  opens  and  so 
-forth.  Each  member  of  the  cast  must  have  in 
his  mind  just  which  side  of  that  large  double 
door  in  the  back  he  is  going  to  go  out.  The 
people  have  to  get  used  to  pillows  on  the  sofa, 
get  used  to  the  rugs  on  the  floor.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  scenery  rehearsal.  We 


should  have  the  properties,  if  possible — hand1 
properties  particularly.  Wednesday  night  we- 
should  have  the  hand  properties  again  and  the 
scenery  if  possible.  Thursday  night  we  have 
makeup  and  lighting.  It  does  no  good  to  have 
makeup  without  lighting.  At  this  time  the 
costumes  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  they 
are  the  right  sort  of  thing,  that  they  go  along- 
with  the  scenery  and  look  all  right  in  the 
lighting.  Go  thru  the  entire  play  each  night. 

You  are  ready  to  open  on  Friday  night.  That 
is  nineteen  rehearsals.  Friday  night  is  your 
opening  night.  If  you  do  not  open  until  Satur¬ 
day  night  I  should  have  an  invited  audience  on> 
Friday  night  and  have  it  a  regular  perform¬ 
ance. 


Article  No.  34: 

THE  STAGE  DIRECTOR 

In  the  Little  Theater:  His  Work  and  Methods 


By  WALTER  B.  KASPAREIT 

(Literary  Director  of  the  Court  Players  of  61 
Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ) 

PRIOR  to  and  up  to  the  moment  the  cur¬ 
tain  falls  on  the  last  scene  of  the  play 
the  stage  director  is  supreme.  Off  stage, 
perchance  looking  thru  some  curtained  window 
;yet  unseen  and  unheard,  with  coat  off,  sleeves 
:rolled  up,  prompt  book  in  one  hand  and  the 
■other  free  to  turn  pages  and  give  lighting  and 
■curtain  cues,  stands  the  directing  genius.  The 
plaudits  of  the  audience  are  not  for  him — he 
Sis  the  power  behind  the  throne.  And  yet,  when 
the  cast  is  being  heartily  applauded  by  the 
•audience,  his  face  beams  with  personal  satis¬ 
faction.  He  knows  that  it  is  his  efforts  that 
have  been  crowned  with  success. 

Most  little  theaters  cannot  afford  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  professional  coach.  In  many  cases 
■engaging  one  is  inadvisable  because,  since  the 
players  are  unpaid,  they  must  be  treated  with 
igreat  care  and  sometimes  to  obtain  results  their 
individual  peculiarities  must  be  catered  to.  A 
professional  coach  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
'this. 

In  every  group  of  little  theater  enthusiasts 
two  or  three  can  be  found  who  possess  a 
-natural  aptitude  for  directing.  Under  the 
.guidance  of  an  experienced  coach  such  latent 
powers  may  be  devedoped  to  an  astounding  de¬ 
cree.  These  people  need  not  be,  tho  they 
■usually  are,  the  oldest  and  longest  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  They  have  made  their  mark  in 
}  amateur  theatricals  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
i  stagecraft.  Besides  experience  on  the  boards 
'the  stage  director  must  possess  certain  pre¬ 
-requisites:  a  pleasant  personality  and  an  ability 
'to  win  the  absolute  confidence  of  all  the  mem- 
libers  of  the  cast.  In  order  to  achieve  the  latter 


he  must  thoroly  understand  his  subject — the: 
play  and  the  players. 

Casting 

After  the  stage  director  has  made  a  careful! 
study  of  the  play,  its  plot,  purpose  and  prob¬ 
lems,  character  requirements  and  characteriza¬ 
tion,  he  is  ready  to  cast  the  play.  Since  he- 
can  “sense  and  feel’’  the  characters,  he  should- 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  provided,  of 
course,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
prospectives  to  draw  from. 

The  try-out  method,  coupled  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ability  of  each  individual,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  one  to  use.  To  arbitrarily' 
choose  the  members  of  the  cast  is  likely  to 
cause  petty  jealousies  and  ill  feeling.  In  our 
own  group — The  Court  Players  of  Brooklyn — the 
board  of  managers  assists  the  stage  director' 
in  the  casting,  but,  if  a  difference  of  opinion- 
occurs,  his  will  prevails. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  to  kill  the  play  than, 
miscast  players.  The  physical  appearance  and’ 
resonant  quality  of  the  voice  should  be  especial¬ 
ly  noted.  For  the  sake  of  the  play  preference 
should  never  be  given  to  those  with  physical  de¬ 
fects  or  to  those  without  experience.  The  in¬ 
experienced  should  be  made  to  understudy  before  - 
being  given  a  definite  role.  No  one  should 
be  given  a  part  who  cannot  faithfully  attend 
rehearsals  or  who  cannot  give  sufficient  time- 
to  study  and  memorize  the  part  assigned.  Every 
member  of  a  little  theater  organization  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  above-mentioned1 
points. 

The  First  Rehearsal 

If  a  firm  foundation  is  to  be  established  with 
the  first  rehearsal,  the  stage  director  must 
read  the  play  in  its  entirety.  This  is  followed' 
by  a  thoro  discussion  of  the  play  and  its  char¬ 
acters.  The  parts  are  then  assigned  and  the- 
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players  are  requested  to  study  their  own.  The 
stage  director  must  work  up  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  play  and  should  point  out  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  each  character. 

Second  Rehearsal 

Each  player  is  expected  to  have  studied  his 
part  and  to  have  formed  a  conception  of  how  it 
is  to  be  played  before  the  second  rehearsal  is 
held.  The  play  is  again  read  in  its  entirety, 
but  this  time  each  player  reads  his  own  part. 
This  is  followed  by  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
requirements  and  possibilities  of  each  character 
and  the  relationship  of  each  character  toward 
each  character  in  the  play. 

Third  and  Subsequent  Rehearsals 

The  stage  director’s  work  of  rounding  out 
the  characters  is  now  ready  to  begin.  The  di¬ 
rector  should  insist  with  the  third  and  subse¬ 
quent  rehearsals  that  each  player  use  the 
proper  and  necessary  gestures,  modulations  of 
voice,  pauses,  facial  expressions  and  stage 
movements.  If  this  is  done  these  things  will 
become  a  habit  and  the  players  will  later  do 
them  unconsciously  and  without  unnatural  ef¬ 
fort. 

As  rehearsals  progress  occasional  changes  in 
the  script  may  be  necessary.  Any  deletions, 
corrections  or  additions  that  may  be  made  should 
be  written  by  each  member  of  the  cast  on  his 
copy.  The  director  must  see  that  this  is  done 
and  that  the  changes  are  adhered  to  in  fol¬ 
lowing  rehearsals. 

The  players  should  be  cautioned  to  speak  dis¬ 
tinctly,  not  too  rapidly  and  16ud  enough  for 
“the  man  in  the  last  row  to  hear’’.  Each 
player  when  speaking,  unless  the  text  dictates 
otherwise,  should  address  the  person  being 
spoken  to  and  not  look  off  stage  or  at  the 
floor.  When  not  speaking  the  player  should 
listen  intently.  The  “glassy  look”  in  the  eyes 
of  the  players  should  be  coached  against. 

Facial  expressions  are  more  than  just  impor¬ 
tant.  They  are  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
play.  Only  by  facial  expressions  can  the  true 
relationship  between  the  characters  be  conveyed 
across  the  footlights.  Jealousy,  hatred,  love, 
adoration  and  the  other  natural  human  traits 
can  be  expressed  on  the  stage  only  by  the  eyes 
and  mouth.  Frequently  the  author  of  the  play 
leaves  it  entirely  to  the  player  to  convey 
these  things  by  facial  expressions. 

There  should  be  as  little  movement  about 
the  stage  as  possible.  It  is  usually  best  to 
follow  the  author’s  specific  directions.  All 
movements  about  the  stage  should  be  definite 
and  done  with  ease  and  grace.  An  otherwise 
good  performance  can  be  hopelessly  ruined  by 
some  character  tripping  or  stumbling. 

Stage  Grouping 

Stage  grouping  so  that  the  leads  will  always 
dominate  a  scene  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Reality 
is  the  keynote  today.  The  Moscow  Art  Thea¬ 
ter  has  proven  this.  A  natural  grouping  is 
always  more  satisfactory  than  one  done  with 
“malice  aforethought”.  A  good  general  rule 
to* follow  is  that  of  never  having  the  players 


seated  or  standing  too  close  to  one  another.  The 
audience  can  better  follow  the  trend  of  con¬ 
versation  when  there  is  an  appreciable  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  characters.  Of  course,  a  set 
rule  cannot  be  made.  The  stage  director  must 
always  take  into  consideration  the  requirements 
of  the  play. 

At  Rehearsals 

The  stage  director  should  gently  but  firmly 
insist  that  his  instructions  be  carried  out.  He 
should  first  win  the  cast’s  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  direct  and  then  must  work  up  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  play.  He  must  see  that 
each  player  attends  every  rehearsal.  Re¬ 
hearsals  are  usually  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
little  theater  director.  At  least  two  or  three 
nights  each  week  should  be  devoted  exlusively 
to  rehearsals.  The  dates  should  be  chosen  at 
the  first  rehearsal  and  each  player  should  make 
a  copy  of  the  schedule.  Conflicting  dates  may 
thus  be  avoided. 

The  number  of  rehearsals  required  for  a 
play  is  hard  to  determine  in  advance.  The  one- 
act  play  usually  requires  fifteen  to  twenty 
hours  of  intensive  rehearsing.  The  longer  play 
should  be  given  at  least  fifty  hours.  A  re¬ 
hearsal  should  not  be  less  than  two  hours  nor 
more  than  three  hours  in  duration.  The  di¬ 
rector  will  get  better  results  in  the  long  run 
by  the  shorter  rehearsal.  At  rehearsals  the 
director  should  encourage  the  players.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  never  permit  an  error  of 
any  kind  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Prompting 

If  prompting  on  the  night  of  the  performance 
is  necessary  the  stage  director  should  do  this 
himself,  as  he  is  the  only  one  thoroly  familiar 
with  the  play.  Should  the  director  also  appear 
in  the  play  an  assistant  stage  director  who 
has  attended  all  the  rehearsals  can  do  the 
prompting.  But  no  one  else  should  be  delegated 
to  this  important  work,  as  it  considerably  con¬ 
fuses  the  players  to  have  the  prompter  break 
in  on  their  pauses.  The  prompting  when 
necessary  should  be  done  in  a  very  low 
whisper.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state 
this  last  point,  but  as  one  who  has  attended 
many  amateur  performances  I  believe  it  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  much. 

It  is  not  usually  advisable  for  the  stage 
director  to  appear  in  the  play.  In  the  one- 
act  play  it  can  readily  be  done,  but  in  the 
longer  play  it  should  never  be  done,  as  both  play 
and  players  will  suffer  because  of  it. 

Makeup  and  Appearance 

Proper  appearance  and  makeup  are  important 
factors  and  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  In 
the  larger  cities  a  professional  make-up  man 
can  be  procured  at  a  moderate  fee.  In  the 
smaller  towns  this  cannot  be  done.  Careful 
experimentation  and  a  book  on  the  subject  will 
help  in  overcoming  this  difficulty.  The  play¬ 
wright  usually  specifies  exactly  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  every  character.  The  text  on 
these  matters  should  be  followed  as  closely  as 
possible. 
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Notes  on  Directing 

The  director  must  never  neglect  a  minor 
part.  Each  part  is  important,  otherwise  the 
■character  would  not  appear  at  all.  A  play  will 
lack  unity  in  performance  if  the  director  does 
not  treat  each  character  as  being  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  exposition  of  the  play.  The 
coach  must  try  to  get  each  player  to  LIVE  the 
character  portrayed.  The  truly  great  act  r  for¬ 
gets  SELF  entirely  when  on  the  stage  and  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  character  evoked 
from  the  author’s  manuscript — living  as  natural¬ 
ly  on  the  stage  as  the  character  wou.d  in 
real  life. 

Conclusion 

The  stage  director  in  the  little  theater  is  an 


important  person.  His  work  is  real.  The  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  performance  rests  on  his 
shoulders.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  no  one  is 
miscast,  that  the  players  are  -  thoroly  and 
properly  coached  and  that  the  art  director, 
stage  manager,  master  of  properties  and  all  the 
other  off-stage  forces  are  co-operating  with 
him  and  one  another. 

The  value  of  a  good  stage  director  in  a  little 
theater  organization  can  be  measured  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  His  personality  will  keep 
the  group  intact.  The  members  will  be  eager 
to  work  under  his  direction.  And  finally  his 
efforts  will  bring  dividends  in  applause  and  box- 
office  receipts. 


Article  No.  35: 

THE  PLAY’S  THE  THING 


By  H.  WILSON 


WRITTEN  from  the  viewpoint  of  country 
folks  this  article  may  not  be  the  kind 
needed  by  the  publishers  of  The  Bill¬ 
board.  Yet  it  may  help  others  to  solve  the 
scenery  problem  of  small  theatrical  organiza¬ 
tions. 

There  came  a  day  when  our  big  suburban 
community  of  rather  well-educated  people, 
wanting  diversion,  had  to  furnish  its  own 
amusements  or  go  without,  so  we  just  naturally 
turned  to  theatricals,  for  “pretending”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  third  strongest  instinct  in  the  human 
race. 

Now  some  of  the  experiences  that  come  our 
way  would  have  daunted  the  professional  pro¬ 
ducer,  but  we  rushed  blithely  in  where  the 
sophisticated  dared  not  tread.  In  the  first 
place  we  had  no  theater,  no  hall,  not  even 
a  room  more  than  twelve  feet  square.  So  the 
first  of  our  entertainments  was  an  open-air 
pageant,  “staged”  on  the  bare  ground  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  a  pond.  Trees 
and  improvised  evergreen  hedges  made  good 
dressing  rooms.  The  early  summer  sun  was  our 
only  spotlight.  The  audience  brought  cushions, 
bundles  of  hay,  newspapers  and  old  quilts  to 
sit  on,  and  grouped  themselves  about  in  a 
most  democratic  manner,  for  there  were  no  re¬ 
served  seats. 

So  far,  so  good.  With  this  money  we  bought 

lumber  and  built  (with  the  labor  donated)  a 

hall,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  barn,  a  rough 
stage  at  one  end. 

Our  next  and  more  pretentious  effort  was  “A 
Church  Bazaar”.  All  the  scenery  needed  in  a 
play  of  this  character  was  a  few  rough  tables, 
carpenter’s  horses  with  boards  laid  on  for 

counters,  a  few  rolls  of  crepe  paper,  a  door  at 
each  side  of  the  stage  to  let  into  the  dressing 
tents.  Again  we  scored  heavily  at  the  box- 
office,  and  again  each  one  in  the  audience 

brought  his  own  seat,  chairs,  porch  benches, 
wagon  seats,  apple  boxes. 


The  scenery  for  “A  Japanese  Garden”,  while 
only  a  simple  little  affair  of  cherry  trees, 
wistaria  and  chrysanthemums,  took  a  lot  of 
time  to  prepare,  but  the  work  was  easy  and 
enjoyable.  Circles  of  pink  tissue  paper  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  were  crushed  into 
cup  shape  and  glued  on  bare  brambles.  These 
were  arranged  across  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
stage.  A  black  satin  screen  (borrowed,  of 
course)  with  gold  embroidered  dragons  stood 
in  each  up-stage  corner.  Down  stage,  left,  was 
a  plainer  screen  on  which  there  were  chrys¬ 
anthemums.  Across  the  top  of  the  stage  were 
strung  wires  from  which  wistaria  blossoms 
drooped.  Among  these  a  variety  of  Japanese 
lanterns  were  suspended.  This  scene  created  a 
sensation  despite  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  to  it  that  school  children  could  not 
accomplish. 

Next  in  order  came  “A  Harvest  Festival”. 
For  this  we  gathered  an  abundance  of  dried 
grasses,  seed  pods,  tumble  weeds,  thistles,  dead 
leaves,  corn  stalks,  bundles  of  wheat,  pumpkins, 
red  bull-nosed  peppers,  apples,  a  small  bale  of 
clover  hay,  plenty  of  evergreen  vines  and 
juniper  boughs,  with  which  we  festooned  the 
walls.  A  dime  box  of  flitter  powder  (someone 
donated  the  dime)  and  a  little  cotton  gave 
not  only  a  realistic  but  very  beautiful  picture 
of  a  frosty  autumn  morning. 

Ben  Jonson’s  “Every  Man  in  His  Humor” 
came  next  in  order  of  production  and  the 
question  of  scenery  in  this  play  was  very 
simple.  The  whole  thing  was  staged  after 
the  manner  of  its  first  production.  At  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  downstage  stood  an  easel  on  which 
were  large  placards  announcing  the  scenes, 
“This  Is  a  Room”,  “This  Is  a  Wood”,  etc., 
etc.  This,  of  course,  was  explained  as  “Ye  good 
olde  way.” 

This  play  went  over  so  well  that  we  were 
able  to  buy  a  good  drop  and  enough  monk’s 
cloth  to  make  a  back  drap  and  wings.  This 
ended  a  multitude  of  trouble.  It  reflects  col- 
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ored  lights.  By  folding  it  in  deep  flutes 
Corinthian  columns  were  easily  obtained.  It  is 
true  they  wavered  considerably  if  a  door  was 
inadvertently  left  open  or  an  actor  leaned  too 
heavily  against  them.  Long  corridors,  arches, 
walls  of  a  palace  or  cabin,  and  even  the 
“Forest  of  Arden”  presented  no  further  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Indeed  with  our  monk’s  cloth  we  fear 
nothing.  A  few  pieces  of  furniture  from  the 
homes  of  neighbors  and  patrons,  a  few  yards 


of  print  or  drapes,  a  practical  door  and  window 
enable  us  to  stage  what  we  fancy. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  we 
have  bought  and  paid  for  a  hall,  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  600,  with  a  real  stage,  lights,  a  grand 
piano,  real  opera  chairs,  and  we  are  really  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  success  of  the  whole  venture 
lay  in  the  wise  choice  of  plays  within  our  scope 
“in  the  very  beginning  of  it  all”. 


Article  No.  36: 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  DRAMA 

OF  AMERICAN  IDEALS 


By  HARRY  GRAVES  MILLER 
(Director  Saginaw  Little  Theater) 

AS  AUTHOR  of  “The  Balance”,  the  first 
eugenic  play  in  the  English  language  which 
was  written  in  1908  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  “instructing”,  at  a  time  when  such 
instruction  was  deemed  necessary,  we  seek 
to  enter  the  Little  Theater  contest  with  an 
article  which,  because  of  its  length  and  choice 
of  subject,  will  be  ruled  out  from  considera¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  prize.  Nevertheless  we 
are  making  an  eleventh-hour  attempt  to  come 
“under  the  wire”  with  this  contribution,  hop¬ 
ing  the  judges  will  allow  its  inclusion  in  the 
forthcoming  Little  Theater  book  as  a  sort  of 
editorial  utterance  or  preface  article. 

Our  heart  and  soul  are  with  the  Little  Thea¬ 
ter.  We  believe  its  salvation  lies  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  drama.  Playwrights,  here  is  your 
responsibility.  Will  you  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting  or  will  you  awaken  to  the  realization 
that  good  drama  is  and  ever  was  an  agent  of 
public  education? 

In  the  past  fourteen  years  we  have  had  ten 
offers  of  purchase  for  “The  Balance”  if  we 
would  falsify  either  its  plot  or  its  characters 
or  both.  We  have  refrained  from  so  doing 
with  the  result  that  the  play  remains  com¬ 
paratively  unknown.  What  matter?  A  sale 
is  not  everything  in  this  life.  Thank  God 
there  are  still  some  things  which  money  cannot 
buy. 

To  the  young  American  dramatist  with  high 
ideals,  racing  down  Art’s  Highway,  a  weary 
traveler  by  the  wayside,  forced  to  rest,  rises 
to  salute  perhaps  an  unknown  victor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  “A  Plea  for  the  Drama  of 
American  Ideals”,  may  be  poetically  considered 
as  the  song  or  the  flower  that  the  traveler 
tosses  the  passerby. 

All  drama,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
TEACHES.  A  given  play  may  contain  few  real 
ideas  to  be  sure,  its  thought  may  be  mediocre 
and  commonplace,  still  it  instructs  some  part 
of  an  audience  and  at  least  REVIEWS  its 
theme  for  the  more  educated  other  part.  Of 
course  the  instruction  the  mind  receives  and 


the  stimulation  the  feelings  absorb  ranks  as 
good  education,  bad  education  or  “average” 
education.  However,  it  is  seldom  the  latter! 

If  education  means  teaching  the  race  how 
to  live  its  complex  social  life  which  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  passions,  conventions,  economic  facts 
and  what  has  been  termed  “practical  intel¬ 
ligence”,  then  art,  especially  the  democratic 
art  of  the  drama,  should  “beautifully”  teach 
or  inspire  humanity  to  live  its  difficult  life. 
In  short,  if  education  means  instructing  the 
race  how  to  work,  play,  love  and  pray  (the 
essentials  of  our  earthly  existence),  then  the 
art  of  the  drama  should  teach  or  inspire  hu¬ 
manity  to  do  these  things. 

This  the  drama  of  every  age  has  done,  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree. 

Today  many  thinkers  believe  that  “the  first 
duty  of  the  dramatic  poet  is  to  mold  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  citizens,”  that  the 
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the  human  spirit — the  satisfying  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  instinct. 

3.  By  reason  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
auditor’s  ideas  with  those  others. 

All  notable  drama  is  a  beautiful  expression 
of  ideas — ideas  which  instruct  mankind. 

But  the  Art  Theater  caters  particularly  to 
a  special  type  of  the  drama  of  ideas,  the 
poetic  and  romantic  drama,  with  an  emphasis 
even  upon  a  particular  kind  of  the  so-called 
drama  of  beauty;  in  short,  the  kind  which 
lends  itself  most  fully  to  Art  Theater  tech¬ 
nique.  And  it  has  already  been  found  that 
not  all  poetic  and  romantic  drama  yields  sat¬ 
isfactorily  to  the  new  theater  technique.  The 
recent  Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore  production  of 
“Macbeth”  is  a  specific  example.  Here  the 
fanciful  scenery  and  the  weird  and  mystical 
lighting  effects  actually  swallowed  up  the 
drama. 

If  the  new  stagecraft  is  going  to  unduly  in¬ 
fluence  our  coming  dramatists  to  write  only 
such  “beauty”  dramas  as  will  best  exemplify 
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the  theories  of  the  new  directors,  then  we  wish 
to  here  enter  our  protest  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  plea  not  only  for  the  so-called  social 
drama  of  ideas  but  a  plea  for  social  drama 
embodying  a  particular  kind  of  idea;  in  brief, 
the  drama  of  humanistic  ideals — drama  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  democracy.  And 
drama,  mark  you,  which,  if  inspired  by  sin¬ 
cerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  in  the  hands 
of  a  capable  playwright  may  become  as  much 
of  an  art  creation  as  a  theme  poetically  and 
romantically  expressed  in  drama  becomes  a 
thing  of  “beauty”. 

This  paper  then  is  a  search  for  a  more 
definite  standard  for  judging  the  worth  of 
plays  to  be  presented  in  our  own  country. 
Since  our  commercial  theater  is  dumb  to  ap¬ 
peal  we  can  only  hope  that  some  little  theater 
organization  seeking  a  “standard”  may  be  in¬ 
spired  to  encourage  the  drama  of  humanistic 
ideals.  We  will  enlarge  upon  this  thought 
presently.  To  the  young  dramatist,  the  hope  of 
the  theater’s  future,  we  would  say:  select  no 
theme  for  dramatic  amplification  that  will  not 
be  of  benefit  to  America  and  the  world.  Do 
not  worry  too  much  about  art  value  alone  but 
get  inspired  with  the  idea  of  helping  to  create 
a  better  race,  for  a  better  race  will  appreciate 
the  finer  things.  Make  the  commandment, 
“Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”,  your  social 
religion.  In  the  past  so-called  art  has  been 
for  the  few;  American  drama  must  ever  be  for 
the  masses.  Never  forget  that  social  drama 
can  be  made  a  creation  of  beauty.  The  task 
is  up  to  you.  Accept  the  challenge.  Do  not 
prostitute  your  talents  in  the  hope  of  sudden 
riches. 

Professor  Sleator  has  defined  science  as  “a 
social  device  by  means  of  which  an  individual 
may  progress  intentionally”.  We  need  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  of  science  applied  to  the  field  of  the 
drama.  Too  long  has  the  race  progressed  un¬ 
intentionally.  It  has  merely  adventured.  In 
the  past  art  has  taught  but  it  has  taught  un¬ 
intentionally,  so  to  speak. 

Very  many  educated  people  still  think  of 
art  as  “an  escape  from  life,”  as  something 
entirely  apart  from  the  moral  improvement 
which  beauty  may  effect  in  us.  Altho  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  subtler  and  more  in¬ 
tellectual  types  of  art  can  never  become  popu¬ 
lar,  yet  as  Parker  in  The  Principles  of 
Aesthetics  says:  “Prose  literature  and  the 
drama,  when  inspired  by  contemporary  social 
problems,  offer  exceptions  to  this  isolation,  for 
thru  their  ability  to  express  ideas  they  can 
exert  a  more  pervasive  influence.” 

While  art  may  be  separated  from  service  to 
democracy,  truth,  morals  and  even  enjoy  a 
large  measure  of  isolation,  yet  still  our  plea 
is,  considering  the  imperfection  of  this  word, 
for  an  art  that  is  both  a  practical  and  a  fine 
art.  If  such  an  art  is  impossible  of  achieve¬ 
ment  then,  considering  the  many  evils  of  our 
so-caHed  dramatic  art,  we  make  our  plea  for  a 
little  less  pure  ART  and  urge  our  younger 
dramatists  to  think  more  of  the  value  of  their 
dramatic  themes. 

While  all  great  drama  is  the  result  of  the 


artistic  growth  of  an  idea  yet  it  may  happen 
that  the  idea  developed  is  a  harmful  one  to 
society.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  drama 
contain  ideas.  There  must  be  a  standard  to 
measure  the  worth  of  these  ideas.  In  the  not 
distant  future  the  question  asked  regarding 
any  play  will  not  only  be  “Has  it  an  idea?” 
but  “Is  that  idea  as  expressed  in  dramatic 
form  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  democ¬ 
racy  ?” 

By  this  test  of  the  worth  of  an  idea  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  weighed  and  found  wanting.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  an  older  age,  a  Jew-baiting  age.  All 
of  Portia’s  mellifluous  words  of  justice  cannot 
wipe  out  the  brand  grown  titanic  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  centuries;  Shylock,  Jew;  usurer, 
Jew;  scum  of  the  earth,  Jew.  Shylock  has  come 
to  epitomize  the  Jewish  race.  A  great  wrong 
then  is  done  the  Jewish  people  if  the  worst 
racial  characteristics  are  emphasized  as  they 
have  been. 

These  are  not  democratic  ideas.  They  do  not 
form  a  part  of  our  common  integrating  educa¬ 
tion;  they  add  nothing  to  the  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood.  On  the  contrary,  such  ideas  are 
soul-destroying.  In  its  present  form  the  days 
of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  upon  the  public 
stage  or  as  a  text  book  for  adolescent  minds 
should  be  numbered. 

The  special  theme  of  tragic  drama,  the  idea 
that  an  individual’s  struggle  against  opposing 
forces  stronger  than  itself  is  necessarily  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure,  is  an  idea  that  has  had 
its  day  and  should  no  longer  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  drama  for  our  democratic 
masses.  Such  a  philosophy,  born  at  a  time 
when  Fate  was  considered  the  evil  power  gov¬ 
erning  the  destinies  of  gods  and  men  alike, 
should  not  be  the  philosophy  of  today  when 
man  is  slowly  but  painfully  learning  to  help 
himself  and  move  the  world  at  his  own  bidding. 
Man  is  already  dreaming  the  dream  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  impossible  of  accomplishment  by  the 
human  will.  When  man  has  lengthened  the 
span  of  human  life  upon  this  globe  and  controls 
the  levers  which  will  move  the  Galactic  uni¬ 
verse,  then  in  that  enlightened  day  if  he  still 
wishes  to  display  for  the  curiosity  of  the  in¬ 
telligentsia  an  art  celebrating  the  “necessary 
failure”  of  the  hero’s  effort  he  may  do  so. 
At  our  present  stage  of  development  we  can 
easily  forego  this  type  of  tragic  drama. 

If  our  playwrights  must  write  tragedy  of 
some  sort  then  let  them  depict  the  good  as 
ultimately  triumphing  even  tho  the  hero  suf¬ 
fers  and  fails. 

But  if  the  hero  of  tragedy  is  deemed  a  fail¬ 
ure,  if  death  is  his  inevitable  end,  how  can 
good  triumph?  There  is  but  one  way,  and 
that  is  VICTORY  OF  THE  CAUSE  which  he 
represents.  The  individual  is  sacrificed,  but 
the  cause  for  which  he  stands  and  for  which 
he  is  doomed  wins.  Our  sympathy  then  is  not 
so  much  with  the  individual,  but  with  the 
cause,  for  the  cause  is  greater  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  fights  for  it.  This  is  Hegel’s  own 
view  of  tragedy.  He  demanded  that  the  protag¬ 
onist  represent  some  cause  which  was  universal 
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in  its  interest,  of  such  universal  interest  that 
when  the  tragic  hero,  thru  death,  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  cause  he  represented,  the 
cause  would  triumph  on  its  own  genu¬ 
ine  merit.  As  an  example  of  this  he  cites 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  The  punishment 
of  Clreon  for  Antigone’s  death  makes  possible 
the  recognition  of  family  loyalty  which  we 
may  take  as  a  cause  of  universal  interest. 
The  sacrifice  of  Antigone  is  itself  a  recogni- 
ti*a  of  the  upholding  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State.  Other  tragedies  might  be  cited  which 
partially  conform  to  Hegel’s  scheme,  but  be¬ 
cause  all  do  not  fully  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  use  it  as  a  universal  norm.  But  after  all 
this  is  really  immaterial,  as  standards  change 
from  age  to  age.  Our  democratic  civilization 
demands  a  new  standard  for  tragedy  and  He¬ 
gel’s  definition  is  now  pecuilarly  appropriate. 

The  “Antigone”,  however,  is  not  a  perfect 
example  of  the  “cause”  tragedy.  There  are 
two  causes,  “family  loyalty”  and  “the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  State”.  Which  cause  would 
Hegel  have  triumph? 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  this  paper 
where  a  definition  of  the  word  democracy  is 
imperative.  In  this  definition  we  have  attempted 
to  show  that  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  is  an 
integral  part  of  what  we  term  democracy  and 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  common  definitions  over¬ 
look  this.  The  spiritual  should  occupy  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  definition  of  democracy  be¬ 
cause  to  us  it  is  of  vast  significance.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  a  spiritual,  social,  political  and  economic 
government  in  which  opportunity  is  equal  for 
each  individual  to  develop  his  inherited  per¬ 
sonality  to  its  fullest  measure  limited  only  by 
the  vital  and  essential  welfare  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  local  and  general.  By  religion  we  mean 
the  spiritual  expressed  in  the  first  and  second 
great  commandments — “Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind”,  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”.  Christ  did  not 
say  which  commandment  was  of  most  import¬ 
ance,  which  one  should  come  first.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  or  equality  of  both  by 
stating  that  the  second  was  like  unto  the  first! 
Therefore  Sociology  is  one-half  of  religion, 
Theology  being  the  other  half. 

Inasmuch  as  personality  looms  large  in  our 
conception  of  democracy  and  because  char¬ 
acter  depends  upon  factors  which  we  wish  to 
stress  in  our  consideration  of  the  diama  of 
humanistic  ideals,  it  will  bear  thoughtful 
analysis. 

Personality  is  the  result  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  inherited  instincts  and  those  spiritual 
and  social  qualities,  modified  by  political  and 
economic  factors,  which  make  it  possible  for 
men  to  live  and  work  together  for  the  highest 
common  good.  Acquired  right  habits,  interests 
and  ideals  must  of  necessity  be  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  these  spiritual  and  social  qualities, 
which  in  the  last  analysis  are  nothing  more 
ror  less  than  the  very  thing  we  term  Conscience, 
and  Conscience  must  of  necessity  depend  upon 
such  important  factors  as  health  (mental  and 
physical) ,  command  of  the  fundamentals  for  the 


acquiring  of  knowledge,  worthy  home  member¬ 
ship,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  vocation,  citizen¬ 
ship,  art  and  ethical  character. 

We  have  thus  in  our  definition  of  democracy 
given  the  spiritual  or  social  religion  its  right¬ 
ful  and  prominent  position.  And  as  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  future  our  drama  must  not  only 
reflect  this  broader  life,  but  must  interpret  and 
teach  the  spirit  of  a  true  democracy. 

In  support  of  the  views  we  have  just  expressed 
we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  America’s 
younger  playwrights  to  what  four  prominent 
writers  have  to  say  apropos  of  our  discussion. 
Parker,  in  “The  Principles  of  Aesthetics”,  says 
that  the  problems  of  home  life  and  labor  should 
inspire  art  because  art  concerns  itself  with 
these.  Sellars,  in  his  “The  Next  Step  in 
Religion”,  points  out  that  society  must  put 
emphasis  on  the  right  things  of  this  life  and 
subordinate  the  economic  side  to  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  artistic.  Thorndike,  in  “Litera¬ 
ture  in  a  Changing  Age”,  says  of  literature  and 
the  drama:  “Its  creation  of  beauty  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  judged  apart  from  ideas  and  conduct.  It 
is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  fine  art  and  intended 
to  carry  ideas  and  to  influence  conduct.”  And 
Henry  Drummond  in  discussing  the  part  that 
the  struggle  for  others  plays  in  world  develop¬ 
ment:  “The  Creation  is  a  drama,  and  no 

drama  was  ever  put  upon  the  stage  with  only 
one  actor;  the  Struggle  for  Life  is  the  ‘Villain’ 
of  the  piece  no  more;  and,  like  the  ‘Villain’ 
in  the  play,  its  chief  function  is  to  react  upon 
the  other  players  for  higher  ends.  There  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  second  factor  which  we 
might  venture  to  call  the  Struggle  for  Life 
of  Others  which  plays  an  equally  prominent 
part.” 

In  our  plea,  therefore,  for  the  social  drama 
of  ideals,  and  in  particular  for  a  drama  of 
humanistic  ideals,  we  can  think  of  no  better 
tentative  standard  for  a  playwright  to  judge 
the  worth  of  ideas  than  by  comparing  the 
value  of  his  idea,  selected  for  dramatic  pur¬ 
poses,  with  that  basic  group  of  vital  theme — 
factors  upon  which  as  we  have  already  found 
from  our  definition  of  democracy,  democratic 
personality  or  character  depends  in  such  large 
measure,  namely  the  objectives  of  democratic 
education  set  up  by  the  Reviewing  Committee 
cf  the  National  Education  Association  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education.  These  objectives  are:  (1)  Health, 

(2)  Command  of  the  fundamental  processes, 

(3)  Worthy  home-membership,  (4)  Vocation, 

(5)  Citizenship,  (6)  The  worthy  use  of  leisure, 
(7)  Ethical  character.  The  committee  further 
says:  “Education  in  a  democracy,  both  within 

and  without  the  school,  should  develop  in  each 
individual  the  knowledge,  interests,  ideals, 
habits  and  powers  whereby  he  will  find  his 
place  and  use  that  place  to  shape  both  himself 
and  society  toward  ever  nobler  ends.” 

Here,  in  the  field  of  these  objectives,  the 
playwrights  of  the  immediate  future  will  find 
a  hundred  themes  that  will  make  powerful  ap¬ 
peals  to  them.  If  they  seek  to  benefit  the  race 
and  wish  to  promote  a  drama  of  humanistic 
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ideals  for  a  struggling  and  truth-seeking  human¬ 
ity,  we  can  give  them  no  better  advice  than 
to  suggest  that  they  investigate  fully  vvliaf 
Democracy  is  and  is  not  and  then  seek  in 
gpiration  in  the  ideas  which  the  main  objectives 
of  democratic  education  suggest.  Countless 
other  kindred  ideas  will  likewise  suggest  them¬ 
selves  from  such  a  study.  ALL  GREAT  DRAMA 
TEACHES,  but  the  drama  of  humanistic  ideals 
should  teach  intentionally.  The  sooner  our 
playwrights  learn  this  the  better  for  American 
drama.  And  by  this  we  do  not  mean  that  a 
play  should  be  primarily  a  thesis  play  such  as 
“Damaged  Goods’’.  One  or  two  acts  of  this 
play  are  uninteresting  in  a  dramatic  sense.  A 


problem  or  idea  play  of  whatever  nature  must 
entertain  as  well  as  instruct.  The  drama  of 
humanistic  ideals  is  inevitable,  the  social  drama 
of  ideas  is  bringing  it  to  pass.  Some  good 
plays  which  might  be  classed  in  this  scheme 
of  democratic  drama  have  already  been  written. 
Such  plays  for  example  as  “The  Melting  Pot”, 
“Adam  and  Eva”  and  “Six  Who  Pass  While 
the  Lentils  Boil”.  This  last  one-act  play 
teaches  “honesty”  in  a  very  interesting  man¬ 
ner.  In  fact,  one-act  plays  offer  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  dramatist  with  a  message. 
Playwrights,  awake!  Write  us  plays  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit,  of  our  democracy. 


Article  No.  37 : 

SCENERY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  THEATER 


By  HERMAN  0.  RAASCH 

(Stage  Manager  Lutheran  Dramatic  Club, 
Middletown,  X.  Y.) 


AX  ARCHITECT  and  rather  proficient  with 
tools  and  brush,  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
elected  stage  manager  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  Dramatic  Club.  This  organization  was 
formed  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  church  furtherance,  but  to  provide 
amusement  for  the  younger  element.  We  hoped 
to  develop  the  amusement  phase  for  the  older 
members  of  the  congregation  who  could  not 
participate,  even  daring  to  dream  that  we 
might  some  day  attract  outside  attention. 

We  utilized  the  Sunday-school  room  for  the 
presentation  of  our  productions.  The  room  was 
equipped  with  a  bare  stage  and  draw  cur¬ 
tain,  which  had  been  used  prior  to  our  birth. 
This,  of  course,  caused  some  concern,  as  the 
infant  organization  was  as  financially  sound 
as  the  average  little  theater  group — sadly 
pressed  for  funds. 

However,  nothing  daunted,  we  embarked  up¬ 
on  our  first  theatrical  venture,  a  musical  com¬ 
edy.  The  stage  was  decorated  with  palms  and 
ferns  borrowed  from  a  local  florist.  Our  set¬ 
ting  for  this  production  was  complete. 

Thru  the  undivided  efforts  of  a  competent 
press  agent  our  play  was  well  advertised,  with 
the  result  that  our  treasury  was  enriched  by 
$200. 

Having  once  derived  financial  success,  we 
awakened  real  interest  in  the  community, 
whose  enthusiasm  relative  to  our  little  play 

spurred  us  on  to  greater  lengths.  The  financial 
difficulties  placed  behind  us,  we  decided  to 

equip  our  stage  with  those  scenic  effects  req¬ 
uisite  to  the  correct  presentation  of  con¬ 
templated  vehicles. 

Our  next  offering  was  a  two-act  comedy, 
which  required  an  interior  set,  including  two 
doors,  a  window  and  a  fireplace.  What  to 

use  was  the  first  problem  that  confronted  us. 
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As  the  stage  was  only  eight  feet  high  I  de¬ 
cided,  after  some  deliberation,  as  to  materials. 
It  became  apparent  that  beaver  board,  which 
may  be  purchased  for  about  three  cents  a 
square  foot,  was  the  most  economical.  We 
purchased  enough  of  this  in  4x8-foot  pieces 
to  make  a  complete  set.  The  beaver  board 
was  mounted  on  frames  constructed  from  1x2- 
inch  roofing  lath  securely  braced  to  add  stiff¬ 
ness  and  to  prevent  warping. 

The  door  and  window  openings  were  cut  in 
and  trimmed  with  standard  four-inch  trim  at 
a  cost  of  about  four  cents  per  lineal  foot.  The 
doors  were  paneled  with  molding — odds  and 
ends  picked  up  in  a  local  planing  mill.  As  a 
double-liung  sash  was  inadvisable  and 
difficult  to  construct  we  made  casement  sash, 
covering  the  lights  with  cheese  cloth  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  glass.  The  whole  was  then 
set  in  place  and  masked  off  in  front  with  two 
tormenters  constructed  of  the  same  material. 

The  entire  set  was  painted  with  alabastine— 
a  five-pound  package  of  any  desired  tint  may 
be  had  for  75  cents — and  the  marking  of  the 
brick  and  the  high  lights  was  done  with  show¬ 
card  colors,  costing  25  cents  a  bottle. 

The  setting,  when  furnished,  presented  a 
rather  pleasing  picture  at  a  cost  of  $52.  A 
built-in  footlight  trough  complete  with  fixtures, 
two  strings  of  border  lights  and  two  improvised 
bunch  lights,  all  installed  by  members  of  the 
organization,  were  included  in  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure. 

Our  next  production  was  a  musical  comedy, 
“The  Singing  School”.  Altho  this  play  was  in 
two  parts,  it  required  an  interior  set  only. 
Our  old  interior,  rigged  up  a  trifle  differently 
than  before,  was  then  repainted  to  represent 
a  district  school.  This  was  done  at  the  nominal 
cost  of  $5,  paint  being  the  only  thing  necessary. 

Following  this  we  presented  a  three-act  farce, 
entitled  “Safety  First”,  in  which  we  required 
two  scenes,  an  interior  and  an  exterior.  Our 
old  set  repainted  served  as  the  interior.  For 
the  exterior  we  purchased  four  yards  of  un- 


bleached  muslin,  three  yards  wide,  at  a  cost  of 
65  cents  a  yard.  As  this  setting  was  used  in 
the  last  act  I  hung  the  muslin  on  two  sticks, 
one  at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  move  the  drop 
until  after  the  play  was  over.  I  then  sized 
the  drop  with  ordinary  glue  size  and  painted 
it  with  show-card  colors,  which  are  reasonable 
in  price  and  easily  blended. 

Wood  wings  were  constructed  from  beaver 
board  mounted  on  frames,  one  edge  of  which 
was  perforated  and  which  after  being  painted 
gave  the  appearance  of  foliage.  They  were 
hinged  after  the  manner  of  standard  wood 
wings  generally  used  in  the  theater. 

The  interior  set  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
drop  and,  as  the  exterior  was  used  in  the 
third  act  only,  all  that  was  required  was  the 
removal  of  the  interior  and  the  erection  of  the 
wood  wings  and  other  properties  to  complete 
the  exterior  for  use  in  the  third  act.  As  this 
was  the  first  production  in  which  scene  shift¬ 
ing  was  necessary,  it  was  practiced  diligently 
so  that  we  were  able  to  reduce  the  intermis¬ 
sion  to  a  minimum  of  seven  minutes. 

Now  that  we  had  acquired  a  fairly  complete 
set  of  stage  properties  we  could  produce  al¬ 
most  any  play  without  additional  financial  out¬ 
lay,  with  the  exception  of  repainting  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  new  play. 


Since  its  organization  our  dramatic  club  has 
produced  twelve  plays  at  an  average  scenic 
cost  of  $15.  Altho  the  initial  expenditure  was 
large  to  some  degree,  the  result — the  scenery — 
is  permanent  and  can  be  used  indefinitely.  It 
is  a  fact  that  this  scenery  has  actually  made 
money  for  us.  Aside  from  being  used  in  our 
own  productions  it  has  been  rented  on  various 
occasions  to  other  amateur  organizations  of  the 
city. 

In  conclusion  it  is  hoped  that  those  of  your 
readers  interested  in  the  amateur  play  will 
benefit  by  this  experience.  Altho  we  have 
accomplished  something  in  a  small  way,  it  is 
with  pride  that  the  accomplishment  is  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  world  of  theatricals.  Success,  1 
can  assure  you,  seemed  a  long  ways  off  when 
we  started,  but  the  formula  seems  to  have 
rested  in  hard  work  plus  co-operation,  altho 


I  might 

unblushingly 

add 

that 

an 

architect 

is  an  asset  to  any 

little 

theater 

group 

if 

available. 

Brother 

architects, 

it  is 

not 

my 

wish 

to 

foist  any  more  additional  work  on  your  bur¬ 
dened  shoulders,  but  I  will  venture  this  much: 
Altho  I  was  drawn  into  this  much  against  my 
inclinations,  developments  were  that  it  formed 
a  pleasant  recreation. 


Article  No.  38: 

ORGANIZING  THE  LITTLE  THEATER 


By  ALICE  MARY  MATLOCK  GRIFFITH 


WHILE  the  little  theater  is  usually  organ¬ 
ized  by  a  few  enthusiasts  who  are 
especially  interested  in  seeing  them¬ 
selves  and  their  friends  “act”,  the  scope  of 
the  little  theater  in  any  community  is  vast 
and  has  more  possibilities  as  a  constructive 
civic  unit  than  any  other  movement,  including 
in  its  various  ramifications  places  for  both 
male  and  female,  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
gay  and  debonair,  the  fat  and  forty,  and  even 
in  some  phases  the  halt  and  the  blind. 

The  organizing  group  should  call  together  as 
many  as  a  hundred  and  not  less  than  fifty, 
present  to  them  the  list  of  activities  included 
in  a  well-rounded  little  theater — the  list  which 
I  will  include  presently — and  then,  after  thus 
arousing  their  enthusiasm,  proceed  to  the 
election  of  officers  and  general  organization. 

The  officers,  the  usual  club  officers,  should 
form,  together  with  six  other  members  elected 
from  the  floor,  *'ie  executive  council. 

The  executive  council,  thru  the  president, 
should  ask  each  member  present  at  this  first 
meeting  to  hand  in  the  names  of  prospective 
members,  and  later  to  these  people  mail  the 
following  list  of  little  theater  activities,  asking 
each  one  to  become  a  member  and  indicate  in 
which  group  he  or  she  would  like  to  enroll. 


1.  ACTING — (a)  Those  who  are  willing  to 
take  an  occasional  part  in  plays.  (b)  Those 
who  wish  to  act  oftener  and  make  a  more 
intensive  study  of  acting. 

2.  STAGE  CRAFT — Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  stage  setting  of  the  plays  to  be  given — 
the  working  out  of  stage  props.,  stage  lighting, 
stage  properties,  color  effects. 

3.  COSTUMING — Those  interested  in  study¬ 
ing  and  developing  character  costuming  and 
period  costuming  and  their  development. 

4.  PLAYREADING — Those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  plays  and  submitting  selections 
to  the  director  for  his  consideration. 

5.  WORKSHOP — Those  who  are  interested  in 
writing  plays  and  those  who  are  willing  to 
give  their  services  in  trying  out  these  new 
plays  which  may  be  presented  for  public  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
board.  (Belonging  also  to  some  other.) 

6.  DIRECTING — Those  who  are  interested  in 
directing  and  willing  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  club  director  in  developing  the  plays 
to  be  presented. 

7.  LIBRARY — Those  who  are  willing  to  help 
build  up  a  drama  library,  including  plays  and 
any  other  material  interesting  to  little  theater 
folk,  and  the  care  and  circulation  of  this 
library. 

8.  FLOOR  AND  MUSIC — Those  who  would  be 
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interested  in  serving  as  hosts  and  hostesses, 
making  the  members  and  guests  comfortable, 
helping  them  find  seats,  etc.,  and  furnishing 
music  for  the  evening. 

9.  AUDIENCE  OR  PATRON  AND  PATRON¬ 
ESS'  GROUP — Those  who  are  willing  to  support 
the  little  theater  with  their  membership  and 
attendance  regularly  at  plays.  This  at  first 
glance  does  not  seem  a  very  serious  undertaking, 
but  the  audience  group  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  any  little  theater  and  offers  many 
opportunities  for  holding  the  working  group 
to  thinking  it  is  all  worth  while  to  work  a 
little  harder. 

Thus  assuring  the  little  theater  movement  of 
a  satisfactory  membership  the  executive  council 
should  at  once  procure  a  regular  director.  It 
is  usually  necessary  to  use  a  part-time  person 
the  first  year,  but  one  who  must  be  a  leader 
and  an  enthusiast  and  the  ability  to  inspire  the 
confidence  of  the  community.  This  is  no  small 
bill,  but  most  every  town  has  at  least  one 
such  who  is  willing  to  assume  a  few  more 
duties  to  start  the  thing  along  until  it  can  get 
enough  movement  to  carry  a  professional  little 
theater  director.  Pay  this  director. 

Appointing  a  director  does  not  absolve  the 
executive  board  from  any  further  duties.  For 
while  the  director  takes  over  the  largest  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  plays,  the  work  of  the 
executive  council  has  only  begun. 


First,  they  must  pass  on  all  memberships. 

Second,  take  seriously  their  privilege  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  director’s  selection  of  plays  to 
be  presented. 

Third,  to  go  into  frequent  conference  with 
the  director  on  all  policies  of  the  organization. 

Fourth,  mightiest,  tho  last,  the  arranging  a 
monthly  meeting  for  members  only — for  mem¬ 
bers  only  as  a  prize  for  membership — which 
shall  include  three  features,  a  business  meeting, 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  executive  council,  and 
pass  on  any  new  business,  then  a  lecture  or 
some  form  of  interesting  entertainment  that 
concerns  itself  with  the  drama,  followed  by  a 
social  hour  and  a  general  get-together,  dramatic 
love  feast. 

Starting  with  this  organization  any  little 
theater  group  should  be  able  to  adjust  its 
individual  needs  in  a  short  while  and  have  a 
very  successful  part  in  the  great  theater  move¬ 
ment. 

But  a  last  plea.  Don’t  forget  that  workshop 
and  the  people  who  are  trying  to  write  the 
drama.  Many  of  the  most  successful  play¬ 
wrights  of  today  were  developed  in  the  little 
theater,  and  you  will  find  nothing  to  give  you 
more  lasting  satisfaction  than  to  have  one  to 
your  credit.  And  really  help.  Don’t  just  claim 
him  after  he  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  your 
apathy  and  not  because  of  your  help  and 
heartening. 


Articles  Nos.  39  and  40  were  not  contributed  in  the  Little  Theater  Article  Con  - 
test,  but  are  special  contributions  which  appeared  in  The  Billboard  previout 
to  the  Contest. 

Article  No.  39 

THE  LITTLE  THEATER  MOVE¬ 
MENT  A  VIVID  REALITY 


By  EDNA  E.  COLLADAY 


THE  significance  of  the  inerea  ing  number 

of  Little  Theater  groups,  as  well  as  the 
development  and  progress  they  have  made, 
in  the  many  and  various  phases  of  the  drama, 
is  becoming  too  obvious  to  be  ignored  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  For  the 

benefit  of  the  amateurs,  such  men  as  Clarence 
Stratton,  Percy  Mackay  and  Stuart  Walker  are 
pointing  the  way. 

Of  course  the  amateur,  whether  simply  that 
or  semi-professional,  has  much  to  learn,  and 
equally  much  to  unlearn,  regarding  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  drama;  but  the  amateur  will  try 

many  things  the  professional  producer  will  not 
attempt  until  they  have  become  demonstrated 
facts.  There  are  reasons  for  this,  one  of 

them  being  that  the  professional  producer,  if 
he  does  not  start  out  by  being  a  psychologist, 
at  least  learns  to  heed  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  and  after  losing  many  thousands  of 
dollars  on  one  or  two  failures  refuses  to  ex¬ 
periment,  and  from  then  on  plays  safe  when 


considering  an  innovation.  The  amateur  pro¬ 
ducer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  gathering  about  him  a  company  of  intel¬ 
ligent  and  versatile  actors  who  will  co-operate 
with  him  for  the  success  of  future  perform¬ 
ances,  and  in  securing  the  most  artistic  ef¬ 
fects  possible  with  limited  means,  and  some¬ 

times  with  meager  facilities.  He  works  with 
a  group  that  does  not  expect  to  be  paid  and 
is  content  if  permitted  to  become  part  of  a 

successful  amateur  organization.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  intend  to  use  the  knowledge  and 
experience  thus  gained  to  qualify  them 
for  accepting  professional  engagements,  while 
others  work  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  self- 
expression  and  their  interest  in  the  drama 
itself.  The  amateur  producer  does  not  have 
to  cater  to  the  great  general  public  as  does 
a  professional  producer;  he  has,  instead,  to 
please  his  own  audience  which,  whether  in  a 
large  city  or  a  small  town,'  will  come  again 
and  again  if  it  enjoys  the  performance  and 
believes  in  the  sincerity  of  the  effort.  Thus 

the  amateur  producer  can  afford  to  experi- 
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ment,  if  lie  gauges  his  audience  correctly, 
where  the  professional  producer  can  not. 

Organization 

ITTLE  THEATER  groups  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  poor;  they  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
enough  money  to  stage  their  productions 
elaborately.  This  is  both  tan  advantage  and 
a  disadvantage.  If  they  had  large  sums  they 
might  be  inclined  to  be  careless — even  profes¬ 
sional  producers  are — but  because  economy  is 
necessary  they  must  not  only  be  careful,  but 
curtail  expenses  in  every  possible  way;  this 
stimulates  endeavor,  but  it  also  hampers  the 
producer’s  ability  to  secure  the  best  results. 
The  ideal  way,  of  course,  is  for  a  group  to 
have  a  subsidy  sufficient  for  covering  ex¬ 
penses,  up  to  a  stated  amount— not  a  large 
sum,  for  this  induces  extravagance — and  to 
work  upon  the  subscription  basis  for  develop¬ 
ing  new  and  experimental  productions.  Nearly 
always  there  are  included  in  every  little  thea¬ 
ter  group  a  few  people  with  artistic  ten¬ 
dencies  and  talents  in  the  direction  of  scene 
painting,  costume  designing,  the  creation  of 
stage  settings,  etc.  These,  too,  find  their 
greatest  joy  in  self-exirression  and  are  af¬ 
forded  opportunity  to  work  out  their  ideas; 
thus  much  hitherto  undiscovered  talent  is 
brought  to  the  fore  which  might  otherwise  not 
have  been  developed.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  patrons  of  the 
drama  CAN  be  interested  in  little  theater  ef¬ 
forts,  if  the  groups  are  under  competent  di¬ 
rection — and  by  this  I  mean  consistently  in¬ 
telligent,  persistently  progressive  direction — 
and  bills  are  planned  which  will  appeal  to  and 
not  antagonize  the  spectators.  Proof  of  this 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country  today. 

Unfortunately  too  many  little  theater  di¬ 
rectors  persist  in  either  ignoring  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  audience  or  in  trying  to  “edu¬ 
cate”  it  to  an  appreciation  of  wrhat  they 
fondly  believe  to  be  real  art,  but  which  fre¬ 
quently  is  nothing  more  than  an  exploitation 
of  their  own  poor  taste  and  judgment  in  se¬ 
lecting  either  a  disagreeable  play  or,  if  the 
performance  consists  of  one-act  groups,  badly 
balanced  bills. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  people  enjoy  morbid  plays,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  those  of  this  type  which 
have  been  successful  have  achieved  fame  in 
spite,  rather  than  because  of,  this  fact.  Had 
equally  skillful  players  participated  in  an 
equally  fine  performance  of  some  other  type, 
the  accomplishment  would  have  won  just  as 
much  or  more  acclaim,  the  effect  upon  both 
players  and  audience  would  have  been  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  and  something  of  permanent  value 
would  have  been  contributed  to  the  drama  and 
to  the  world  of  art. 

Like  all  other  organizations  a  little  theater 
group  should  start  with  a  budget;  if  rehears¬ 
als  are  held  in  a  hall  which  has  to  be  paid 
for,  that  is  the  first  item  to  be  considered. 
Postage,  printing,  rental  of  theater  for  per¬ 
formances,  costumes,  scenery,  royalties,  make¬ 
up,  hauling,  music  and  miscellaneous  items 
are  some  of  the  things  to  be  included;  it  must 


be  remembered,  also,  that  no  matter  how 
carefully  these  are  enumerated  the  amount 
of  actual  expenditure  will  run  higher,  than  is 
anticipated.  This  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  making  out  a  budget. 

Publicity 

N  important  part  of  the  work  connected 
with  any  little  theater  group  is,  of 
course,  publicity.  Newspaper  writeups 
are  of  tremendous  importance,  since  they  in¬ 
fluence  the  public  to  the  extent  of  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  size  of  the  audience.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  publicity  and  there  is 
grave  danger  in  too  little.  Even  if  a  group 
depends  upon  regular  subscribers  it  needs  the 
press  to  keep  the  public  interested.  It  makes 
no  difference  how  excellent  a  production  may 
be,  if  the  public  does  not  know  about  it  there 
is  little  progress  possible.  To  this  end  the 
public  must  be  kept  informed,  and  upon  how 
well  this  is  done  will  depend  the  speed  with 
which  a  group  is  recognized. 

Any  little  theater  producer  who  has  directed 
any  publicity  work  knows  that,  many  biased 
opinions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  dra¬ 
matic  editors  of  both  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  any  little 
theater  group  that  is  sincere  in  its  effort  to 
attempt  worth-while  productions.  Incidentally 
critics  neither  like  nor  will  submit  to  the 
cajolery  of  an  unlimited  number  of  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets.  If  a  little  theater  group  has 
a  performance  of  merit  the  critics  will  say  so; 
they  will  even  go  farther,  they  will  tell  WHY 
they  say  so,  tho  they  may  differ  in  their 
methods  of  description  as  radically  as  they  do 
in  their  opinions  and  their  means  of  expres¬ 
sion.  No  little  theater  group  need  feel  any 
anxiety  about  newspaper  or  magazine  critics 
being  entirely  fair  in  their  criticisms  if  their 
performance  is  really  good.  A  critic’s  natural 
inclination  is  to  be  kind  to  the  little  theater, 
not  caustic,  IF  he  is  not  bored  by  a  poor  per¬ 
formance,  and,  if  he  is,  that’s  not  HIS  fault, 
but  the  fault  of  the  producer. 

The  Director 

SO  much  depends  upon  good  directing  that 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important 
factor  connected  with  any  little  theater 
group.  So  many  directors  THINK  they  can 
direct,  and  cannot;  so  many  are  entrenched 
behind  a  wall  of  egotism  and  unapproacliabil- 
ity  as  to  be  almost  impregnable;  others  are 
too  easily  influenced  by  dissenting  opinions; 
some  seem  to  consider  that  the  role  entitles 
them  to  wear  a  cloak  of  despotism  which  very 
quickly  dispels  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  should  animate  the  group;  still  others 
combine  their  conception  of  temperament  with 
a  lack  of  vision  which  invites  disaster  from 
the  very  outset. 

Above  everything  else  a  director  should  pos¬ 
sess  good  judgment.  The  burden  of  decision 
rests  so  frequently  upon  him  that  he  must  be 
confident  of  his  reasons  for  advising  this  or 
that  method  of  procedure.  Also  a  director 
should  use  tact,  ingenuity  and  patience  in 
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avoiding  mistakes  in  the  beginning  that  w'll 
save  time  and  inconvenience  later  on.  The 
most  successful  little  theater  director  is  one 
who  combines  understanoing  tolerance  with 
sufficient  dignity  to  be  recognized  as  the 
court  of  last  resort”  when  it  becomes  neces- 
saij.  the  way  in  which  a  director  controls 
the  efforts  of  a  little  theater  cast  and  admin¬ 
isters  discipline  has  a  very  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  results  finally  obtained.  The  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  director,  therefore,  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  success  of  any 
little  theater  group.  A  director  who  is  both 
efficient  and  likable  is  able  to  accomplish  more 
with  a  poor  cast  than  one  who  is  competent, 
but  unpleasant,  with  a  good  cast;  also  capa¬ 
ble  directing  can  make  a  success  of  a  probable 
failure,  while  misguided  or  inexperienced  di¬ 
recting  can  ruin  an  anticipated  success. 

Since  a  little  theater  group  is  certain,  if  it 
is  successful,  to  play  to  A  public  rather  than 
to  THE  public,  the  director  must  be  able  to 
visualize  liis  completed  production  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  spectators,  after  he  has  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  their  receptivity  to  certain 
forms  of  drama,  as  portrayed  by  his  group. 
Each  little  theater  group  assembles  its  own 
audience,  which  must  be  considered  in  the  choos¬ 
ing  of  every  bill.  Unusual  plays  and  bizarre 
scenic  effects  will  appeal  to  some  audiences 
which  refuse  to  sit  thru  a  modern  comedy  pa¬ 
tiently;  the  Players’  Company  of  the  Province- 
town  Theater,  New  York,  has  demonstrated 
this  fact.  Other  audiences  will  support  any 
effort  of  a  group  whose  performances  they  are 
sure  to  find  well  acted  and  presented;  the 
Washington  Square  Players  demonstrated  this 
fact.  But  each  group  will  find  its  own  audience 
if  it  is  provided  with  a  good  medium,  players 
of  real  dramatic  ability  and  a  competent  pro¬ 
ducer. 

That  once  selected,  a  director  should  be 
given  absolute  control  of  both  rehearsals  and 
the  performance,  goes  without  saying.  Only 
by  so  doing  can  any  production  or  group  meet 
with  success.  The  director  must  be  un¬ 
hampered  by  annoying  crtieisms  and  super¬ 
fluous  advice,  tho  he  should  be  open  to  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  from  time  to  time.  There 
is  very  nice  distinction  betAveen  those  tAVO 
things;  little  theater  groups  Avould  do  Avell 
to  consider  this. 

In  all  amateur,  as  Avell  as  professional,  dra¬ 
matic  companies  the  element  of  human  na¬ 
ture  is  one  Avhich  must  be  reckoned  Avith.  If 
the  director  is  intuitive  and  tactful,  he  can 
aAroid  many  of  the  pitfalls  which  Avould  other¬ 
wise  ensnare  him,  by  ignoring  incidents  which 
are  attributable  to  the  natural  disposition  to 

stardom;  if  they  cannot  be  ignored  they  can 
be  neutralized,  but  it  usually  takes  careful 

diplomacy  to  accomplish  it.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  sIioav  an  intelligent  member  of  a 

little  theater  group  that  he  cannot  play  a 
role  is  to  let  him  read  it,  constantly  and 
steadily  correct'ng  his  mistakes  as  he  does  so. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  Avill  prove  to  him¬ 

self,  as  Avell  as  to  the  other  members  of  the 


company,  that  he  is  totally  unfitted  for  the 
part  and  Avill  unhesitatingly  say  so. 

Only  by  practical  and  varied  experience  can 
any  indiAridual  member  of  a  little  theater 
group  attain  poise  and  the  insight  into  the 
character  to  be  portrayed,  Avhich  is  necessary 
to  interpret  well  many  and  different  roles. 

Thus  tlie  training  should  be  consistently  pro¬ 
gressive.  Each  member  of  a  group  should  be 
taught  to  grasp  the  special  significance  that 
‘•the  play’s  the  thing,”  not,  primarily,  its 
interpreters.  Therefore  major  and  minor  roles 
are  of  equal  importance  and  every  member  of 
a  group  Avith  serious  dramatic  aspirations 
should  be  Avilling  to  play  any  role  for  Avhich 
the  director  casts  him.  It  may  be  a  minor 

role  in  one  production,  a  major  one  in  the 
next,  or,  if  there  is  no  role  for  Avhich  he  is 

especially  adapted,  to  Avait  for  the  next  bill. 
Quite  as  much  can  be  learned  by  watching  re¬ 
hearsals  as  by  taking  an  active  part  in  them. 
Every  director  knows  the  value  of  this  fact; 
little  theater  group  members  should  realize  it, 
too.  Working  together  for  a  common  goal, 
players  soon  develop  a  sense  of  artistic  co¬ 
operation  and,  if  they  can  stifle  in  themselves 
the  temperamental  desire  for  personal  glory, 
they  should  be  able  to  offer  harmonious  pro¬ 

ductions. 

Casting 

BECAUSE  it  is  quite  as  important  to  know 
what  NOT  to  do  as  it  is  to  knoAv  Avhat 
TO  do,  the  director  of  a  little  theater, 
Avhen  he  is  wise,  is  never  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  cast  a  play  or  a  bill  of  plays.  Since  the 
best  method  of  casting  is  by  tryouts,  it  is 
Avell  to  read  the  play  thru  several  times,  giv¬ 
ing  everyone  in  the  group  an  opportunity  to 
read  some  of  the  lines,  and  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  ones  a  tryout  in  the  role  they  seem  best 
adapted  for.  Unless  the  person  portraying 
the  role  can  seem  to  act«ally  LIVE  it,  for  the 
time  being;  unless,  in  addition  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  reading,  he  or  she  can  FEEL  the  lines, 
and  so  interpret  the  message  that  it  loses  the 
illusion  of  a  make-believe  world  and  becomes 
a  very  vital  part  of  reality,  whether  thru 
comedy,  tragedy  or  romance,  that  person  can¬ 
not  succeed  in  making  the  part  LIVE  for 
spectators.  Unless  a  role  appeals  emotionally 
to  the  interpreter  it  will  not  to  the  audience. 

A  director  has,  as  candidates  for  an  im¬ 
portant  role,  two  players;  one  reads  intelli¬ 
gently,  but  lacks  temperament;  the  other  has 
the  necessary  temperament,  but  fails  to  get 
a  mental  picture  of  the  part;  which  shall  the 
director  choose?  Neither,  if  he  is  wise;  the 
first  Avill  fail  to  interpret  the  part  with  suf¬ 
ficient  emotion,  and  thus  wTill  leave  his  audi¬ 
ence  cold;  the  second  Avill  OA’erplay  the  part, 
giving  the  effect  of  caricature,  thus  provok¬ 
ing  mirth  instead  of  sympathy.  The  directoi 
Avith  vision  will  realize  that  either  one  Avill 
spoil  his  performance,  and  will  Avait,  even 
tho  it  seems  essential  to  select  a  player  im¬ 
mediately;  from  somewhere,  perhaps  from 
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some  unforeseen  source,  it  may  be  within  the 
group  itself,  or  from  a  new  member  whose 
work  the  director  has  not  seen,  will  come  the 
RIGHT  man  for  the  role,  and  the  wait  and 
the  attendant  anxiety  will  have  been  worth 
while. 

A  player  may  be  entirely  inadequate  in  one 
role  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  another;  the 
wise  director  will  verify  this  before  deciding 
upon  the  player’s  ability.  Some  players  read 
intelligently  and  interpret  poorly;  others  re¬ 
verse  the  procedure;  this  is  another  point  on 
which  the  director  must  be  sure. 

Business  is  another  pitfall  for  the  unwary 
director;  it  has  been  said  that  any  experienced 
director  can  teach  business;  this  is  not  true 
in  the  amateur  field.  The  wooden-Indian  type 
of  player  who  is  self-conscious  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  time  and  unconscious  of  his  mistakes 
the  other  fifty,  would  find  no  place  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  dramatic  world,  but  the  director  of 
amateurs  frequently  has  him  to  contend  with. 
Tho  wearing  on  dispositions  and  nerves,  lie  is 
not  entirely  hopeless  if  he  is  either  tempera¬ 
mental  or  intelligent.  Frequently  he  makes  a 
good  character  man,  where  his  awkwardness 
is  not  noticeable,  and  if  lie  can  be  taught 
what  NOT  to  do,  it  is  sometimes  as  effective 
as  tho  he  succeeded  in  learning  the  things 
TO  do. 

Rehearsing 

NE  essential  thing  to  remember  in  plan¬ 
ning  rehearsals  is  the  fact  that  if  a 
player  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  or 
she  must  interpret  a  part  according  to  his  or 
her  own  individual  understanding  of  that  part, 
much  unnecessary  coaching  can  be  avoided, 
and  sometimes  original  conceptions,  which 
may  be  valuable,  are  discovered.  This  mode 
of  interpretation  is  equally  valuable  to  the 
player  in  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
accorded.  Frequently  the  conception  of  the 
character  is  amateurishly  expressed,  but  if 
the  foundation  is  really  emotional  protrayal, 
whether  comedy — which  should  be  played 
lightly — romance — which  must  be  subtly  por¬ 
trayed — or  tragedy — which  needs  both  tem¬ 
perament  and  intelligence  to  be  successfully 
done — the  result,  when  mistakes  are  skillfully 
corrected  and  well-conceived  interpretation  ef¬ 
ficiently  directed,  will  be  an  excellent  one. 
One  example  will  suffice;  all  the  direction  in 
the  world  could  not  actually  make  a  convinc¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Keeney  in  Eugene  O’Neill’s  “lie”  if 
the  player  did  not  actually  FEEL  the  role. 
If  she  does,  however,  comprehensive  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  depicted  in  the 
play  and  careful  direction  as  to  bits  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  may  bring  out  the  essential  points 
of  the  character  are  usually  sufficient. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  players  do  not 
“go  stale”  by  insisting  upon  lines  being 
learned  as  soon  as  the  play  is  entirely  cast, 
and  speeding  up  upon  them,  as  well  as  com¬ 
pletely  building  the  situations;  a  cast  should 


not  be  kept  rehearsing  one  play  too  long.  Re¬ 
hearsals  that  extend  over  too  long  a  period 
of  time  have  as  deadening  an  effect  upon  a 
cast  as  repeated  actual  performances  have  the 
opposite  kind. 

Well-Balanced  Bills 

ANY  times  the  failure  of  otherwise  suc¬ 
cessful  performances  is  due  to  badly 
balanced  bills  if  composed  of  one-act 
plays.  Three  is  usually  enough  to  include  in 
one  bill,  unless  all  of  the  plays  chosen  are  very 
short.  There  should  be  represented  comedy, 
tragedy  and  romance.  Or  farce,  realism  and 
fantasy,  in  the  order  named.  Remember  that 
if  your  audience  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
either  realism  or  tragedy  at  the  start,  the 
atmosphere  thus  created  is  apt  to  last  thruout 
the  rest  of  the  bill.  And  your  strongest  piece 
should  be  played  last;  with  this  in  view  it  is 
sometimes  justifiable  to  close  with  the  serious 
number  of  the  trio  if  the  opening  be  comedy 
and  the  second  romance. 

Settings,  too,  should  be  well  considered 
when  planning  the  bill,  since  they  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  effectiveness  and  quick  changes.  If 
you  are  including  a  piece  with  an  elaborate 
setting  it  will  probably  make  a  greater  im¬ 
pression  if  saved  till  the  last  than  if  used 
first  or  second,  since  it  might  make  your  other 
sets  seem  meager  by  comparison;  also  it  might 
be  an  easy  scene  to  set  up,  but  would  probably 
take  some  time  to  change  completely,  in  the 
few  minutes  allowable  for  changes. 

The  chief  things  to  be  observed  in  making 
up  a  bill  of  one-act  plays,  or  a  proposed  sched¬ 
ule  of  long  ones,  are  variety  and  contrast.  An 
audience  must  either  be  subtly  prepared  for 
the  proper  climax,  which  should  be  logically 
led  up  to,  or  kept  in  suspense  by  the  element 
of  mystery,  the  thrill  of  emotion  or  the 
stimulation  of  imagination. 

The  Players 

RAMATIC  ability  is,  of  course,  the  first 
requisite  for  a  player  in  a  little  theater 
group,  but  there  are  other  necessary 
qualifications.  No  group  can  succeed  if  com¬ 
posed  of  envious,  selfish,  inconsiderate  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  only  immediate  or  future  concern 
is  self-development  at  the  cost  of  ethics  and 
courtesy;  yet  practically  every  little  theater 
group  has  those  elements  in  its  midst.  There 
MUST  grow  a  spirit  of  co-operation  wfiich  will 
result  in  the  development  and  adequate  self- 
expression  of  each  individual  member,  under 
adequate  direction.  Memory  and  voice  train¬ 
ing,  a  faculty  for  making  quick  mental  deci¬ 
sions,  poise,  correct  diction  and  the  power  to  • 
sway  audiences,  which  dramatic  interpretative 
ability  increases,  are  some  of  the  rewards  for 
little  theater  group  players,  who  gain  this 
valuable  experience  in  this  practical  way. 
Confidence  in  the  director’s  capability  to  han¬ 
dle  both  plays  and  actors  with  equal  success, 
freedom  from  petty  jealousies  and  their  at¬ 
tendant  entanglements,  and  consistently  con- 
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ecientious  work  are  among  some  of  the  things 
which  will  hasten  those  rewards. 

Enunciation  and  Diction 

0  realize  how  frequently  and  barbarously 
the  English  language  is  mutilated  in 
America  one  has  only  to  listen  to  con¬ 
versations  encountered  in  various  walks  of 
life  during  any  day’s  business  occupation. 
Consider  bow  puzzled  would  be  someone  of 
foreign  birth,  studying  the  language,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  learn  by  such  apparently  practical 
methods.  Think  of  the  pronunciation,  not  to 
mention  the  many  and  various  accents,  which 
would  thus  be  acquired,  and  the  reader  may 
get  a  faint  conception  of  the  trials  of  a  di¬ 
rector  of  amateurs,  upon  reading  and  re¬ 
hearsing  various  plays  that  require  precise 
enunciation. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  portraying  Shakespeare 
that  good  diction  is  essential,  dropped  g’s, 
nasal  or  hard  a’s,  abbreviated  terms  such  as 
“em”  for  “them”,  “cha”  or  “yeh”  for  “you”, 
“noos”  for  “news”,  “lawr”  for  “law”, 
“lit’ratoor”  for  “literature”,  “bin”  for 
“been”,  “sez”  for  “says”,  are  as  prolific 
among  the  members  of  an  amateur  cast  play¬ 
ing  a  modern  comedy,  and  as  trying,  as  would 
be  more  serious  defects  of  a  similar  kind  in 
a  more  difficult  production. 

A  director  of  a  little  theater  group  should 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  flaws  in 
enunciation,  pronunciation  and  diction,  and 
unhesitatingly  call  attention  to  each  one,  tho 
it  is  more  tactful  to  do  so  to  the  players  in¬ 
dividually,  instead  of  in  open  rehearsal,  if 
there  is  time.  But  CORRECTED  mistakes  of 
this  kind  MUST  be,  consistently  and  patiently, 
until  the  desired  effect  is  realized  and  gained. 

Music 

HERE  is  a  place  in  the  little  theater  for 
music,  as  there  is  in  combination  with 
all  the  other  arts.  Music  is  the  lock  and 
key  to  our  memories  and  affections.  It  leads 
us  into  the  realm  of  imagination  and  shows 
us  a  world  full  of  love  and  devoid  of  sorrow. 
It  reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  our  hearts.  It 
revives  pictures  that  years  and  events  have 
dimmed  almost  to  obliteration.  It  is  readily 
understood,  and  deeply  felt.  Always  music  has 
adequately  expressed  every  shade  of  sentiment 
and  interpreted  every  phase  of  emotion  more 
powerfully  and  more  truly  than  does  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  words. 

Music  reveals  to  us  the  quintessence  of  life 
itself;  it  voices  the  joys  and  woes,  the  hopes, 
dreams,  prayers  and  despairs  of  men  and 
women  the  world  over.  It  speaks  to  the  heart 
of  humanity;  it  evokes  response  from  the  most 
reticent;  it  both  changes  and  creates  moods. 

To  be  sure,  music,  however  used,  should 
harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  production. 
There  are  few  fantasies  that  would  not  be 
more  charming  with  the  introduction  of  an 
appropriate  song,  or  a  subtle  motif  in  keeping 
with  the  theme  of  the  piece,  softly  accom¬ 
panying  it  from  time  to  time.  Notable 


arnples  of  the  effectiveness  of  music,  well 
adapted,  on  the  professional  stage,  are  some 
of  David  Belasco’s  productions  and  the  type 
of  mystery  play  that  was  “The  Deep  Pur¬ 
ple”;  comedy,  of  course,  offers  even  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  introduction  of  music.  Miss 
Billie  Burke  has  proven  how  effectively  it  is 
possible  in  this  field. 

Therefore  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  suggesting 
experiments  along  the  musical  line  for  little 
theater  groups.  Practically  every  group  con¬ 
tains  several  members  who  could  probably 
qualify  amazingly  well  in  both  composition 
and  vocal  work,  but  they  seldom  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  unless  they  join  forces  with  a  com¬ 
pany  avowedly  out  to  present  musical  com¬ 
edies.  It  seems  a  pity  that  these  members 
cannot  help  build  up  their  own  organization 
and  regard  their  own  group  as  the  natural  and 
logical  outlet  for  their  creative  and  inter¬ 
pretative  ability  that  it  is  found  to  be  for 
dramatic  aspirants  and  scenic  and  costume 
designers.  I  firmly  believe  that  by  means  of 
such  a  method  there  would  develop  another 
valuable  source  of  contributory  art. 

Scenery 

S  I  have  already  said,  most  little  theater 
groups  contain  one  or  more  people  who 
have  creative  ability  in  designing  scen¬ 
ery  and  costumes. 

As  every  play  presents  its  own  problems  and 
admits  of  several  methods  of  interpretation, 
so  is  it  possible  for  various  kinds  of  settings 
to  adequately  suggest  the  period  and  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  the  action  is  supposed  to  take 
place. 

In  planning  settings  remember  that  the 
secret  of  success  lies  in  suggestion,  not  in 
representation  or  reproduction.  Therefore 
avoid  elaboration  and  monotony  and  plan  your 
scenery  with  a  view  to  simplicity  and  artistic 
suggestion. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  two  things  are 
almost  indispensable  in  carrying  out  the  above 
idea.  The  first  has  to  do  with  draperies.  Far 
too  little  is  known,  among  amateurs,  of  the 
effectiveness  and  the  possibilities  of  using 
draperies,  combined  with  proper  .lighting. 
This  kind  of  setting  can,  if  properly  used,  be 
made  both  appropriate  and  beautiful  for  any¬ 
thing  from  a  modern  scene  to  that  for  a  fan¬ 
tastic  costume  play,  and  no  one  other  kind 
of  setting  can  be  used  as  adequately  for  so 
many  Shakespearean  plays  as  draperies. 

One  necessary  precaution  must  be  taken  in 
planning  the  use  of  draperies,  if  a  group  is 
only  able  to  afford  one  setting;  the  draperies 
must  be  of  a  neutral  color,  which  can  be 
changed  entirely  by  skillful  lighting  effects. 
Gray,  for  first  choice,  which  can  be  made  blue, 
violet,  red,  black,  orange  or  green,  by  lights, 
and  blue,  brown,  green,  black  or  white  for 
second  choice,  will  be  found  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  more  pronounced  and  flamboyant 
colors.  Individualism,  which  will  result  in 
distinction;  harmony  and  symmetry,  which  will 
spell  charm;  repose,  which  will  be  the  natural 
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result  of  this  combination,  will  more  than 
repay  the  effort  which  is  necessary  to  secure 
it;  not  only  will  the  effect  be  stimulating  to 
the  players,  but  the  spectators  will  feel  as 
well  as  see  it,  and  the  well-planned  back¬ 
ground  will  enhance  the  stage-picture  as 
nothing  else  can  do. 

The  other  requisite  in  the  way  of  scenery, 
whether  as  a  background  for  parted  draperies 
for  entrances,  or  as  a  background  for  an  ex¬ 
terior  set  of  any  kind,  or  for  an  interior  set 
with  windows  and  doorways  which  must  re¬ 
flect  the  proper  outdoor  atmosphere,  a  blue 
backdrop  of  as  large  dimensions  as  the  stage 
permits  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a 

cyclorama  and  provide  a  horizon  that  will  be 
useful  in  innumerable  ways.  This  should  be 
painted  quite  light  at  the  bottom,  gradually 
growing  bluer  as  the  color  rises. 

Before  a  drop  of  this  kind  a  producer  can 

suggest  practically  anything  demanded  by 
many  plays.  There  may  be  trees  and  formal 
hedges  to  suggest  a  garden;  a  low  line  of 
hills  with  the  silhouet  of  a  town  in  the  dis¬ 
tance;  a  few  low  rock  pieces  and  scrubby 
trees  with  taller  ones  to  mask  the  sides,  and 
you  have  a  plateau;  four  streets  may  con¬ 
verge  into  an  open  space;  a  wall  across  the 
rear  of  the  stage,  with  the  ends  of  houses 

masking  either  side,  will  give  a  medieval  ef¬ 

fect;  an  Oriental  atmosphere  may  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  a  few  palms  and  the  erection 
of  an  arched  city  gate;  a  flight  of  steps  cen¬ 
ter,  with  hedge  and  large  urns  on  either  side, 
and  you  have  another  setting  that  can  be 
used  for  Shakespearean  productions.  There 
are  so  many  uses  for  the  horizon  blue  back¬ 
drop  that  it  should  be  practically  the  first 
piece  of  scenery  provided  for  by  a  little  thea¬ 
ter  group. 

Lighting 

IF  anj-one  interested  in,  but  ignorant  of,  the 
different  effects  made  possible  by  artistic 
stage  lighting  is  desirous  of  realizing  how 
very  important  this  one  feature  of  the  theater 
is,  a  trip  thru  the  heart  of  any  large  city  at 
night  will  provide  food  for  reflection. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  it  is 
possible  to  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  business  firms  that  understand  and  take 
advantage  of  this  valuable  aid  for  displaying 
their  wares.  Most  of  the  attempts  are  crude 
and  glaring,  so  that  the  few  windows  which 
are  artistically  lighted  and  harmoniously  ar¬ 
ranged  stand  out  all  the  more  prominently,  by 
way  of  contrast;  some  have  curta'ns  drawn, 
as  if  their  owners  frankly  acknowledged  their 
inability  to  adequately  cope  with  the  problem 
of  electricity  plus  art. 

It  is  exactly  so  with  little  theater  plays. 
They  are  divided  into  practically  the  same 
three  classes,  with  about  the  same  proportion 
of  success  in  attempting  to  create  artistic  stage 


pictures,  plus  the  beautiful  color  effects  made 
possible  by  skillful  lighting. 

Neutral-colored  draperies  can  be  completely 
changed  and  made  far  more  beautiful  by  har¬ 
monious  lighting  than  an  elaborate  set  poorly 
lighted.  The  backdrop  previously  suggested 
can  be  made  deep  as  the  night  sky,  with  dark 
blue  lights;  red  and  yellow  will  tint  it  won¬ 
derfully  for  dawn  or  sunset;  and  white,  in 
varying  degrees,  will  make  the  scene  seem 
cold  and  hard. 

Most  little  theater  groups  have  to  struggle 
with  poorly  equipped  stages,  and  worse  light¬ 
ing  apparatus.  The  new  method  of  projecting 
scenery  by  means  of  electricity,  such  as  was 
used  in  “Back  to  Methuselah”,  will,  when  it 
has  become  more  inexpensive  and  familiar,  be 
a  boon  to  little  theater  groups  and  solve  many 
of  their  lighting  and  scenic  problems. 

Costumes  and  Makeup 

NEXT  to  artistic  settings  and  lighting, 
there  is  nothing  more  apt  to  make  or 
mar  a  performance  than  costumes  and 
makeup  of  the  right  or  wrong  sort. 

There  again,  must  the  little  theater  pro¬ 
ducer  consider  economy;  he  cannot  plan  har¬ 
monious  and  beautiful  costumes  without  re¬ 
gard  to  cost,  as  do  most  professional  pro¬ 
ducers,  nor  can  he  depend  upon  his  costumes  to 
carry  the  play,  as  does  many  a  professional 
producer. 

The  most  practical  means  for  solving  the 
problem  is  the  stipulation  that  each  player 
provide  his  or  her  own  costume.  Selection  of 
materials,  colors  and  designs  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  costume  committee  and  subject  to 
the  producer’s  suggestions  and  approval, 
which  is  as  much  as  he  -will  have  time  for 
or  find  it  necessary  to  give.  There  must  be 
the  entire  harmony  as  a  result  and  no  clash¬ 
ing  of  colors  or  modes;  costumes  must  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  characterization  and  reflect  the 
period  of  the  play.  Also  details  are  quite  as 
important  as  the  selection  otf  colors  and  de¬ 
signs;  footgear  and  paraphernalia  must  be  as 
carefully  thought  out  as  are  headgear  and 
properties. 

As  for  makeup,  amateurs  must  remember 
that  in  most  little  theaters  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  actor  and  spectator  is  so  reduced  that 
making  up  must  be  sparingly  and  skillfully 
done  or  the  result  will  be  caricature. 

Character  makeup  requires  knowledge  and 
practice  to  be  applied  convincingly  and,  where 
it  is  possible,  it  is  safest  and  nearly  as  eco¬ 
nomical  to  turn  this  over  to  a  professional 
make-up  man  whose  stack  of  paints,  etc.,  is 
sure  to  be  larger  and  better  than  those  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  occasion. 

Where  each  player  applies  the  makeup  in¬ 
dividually,  unless  much  practice  has  ensued, 
there  is  seldom  consistent  uniformity,  as,  of 
course,  there  should  be. 


Article  No.  40: 

SIMPLE  SETTINGS  FOR  LITTLE  THEATERS 


How  To  Make  a  Little  Go  a  Long  Way  in  Practice  as 

Well  as  Theory 


By  FRXJE  SMITH 

(Formerly  Associated  with  the  Provincetown  Players. ) 

THE  great  pitfall  in  Little  Theater  produc¬ 
tions  is  the  overelaboration  of  stage  set¬ 
tings,  the  struggle  to  get  an  impressive 
effect  in  scenery  without  really  understanding 
how  to  go  about  it.  In  every  case,  except 
pageants  and  spectacles,  the  actors  and  lines 
are  the  most  important  part  of  a  play;  scenery 
is  subordinate  to  them.  What  is  scenery  after 
all  but  the  background  against  which  the  actors 
act?  Its  great  importance  lies  in  its  appro¬ 
priateness.  Its  function  is  to  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  will  help  interpret  the  play  and 
enhance  the  acting,  but  which  should  never 
intrude  sufficiently  on  the  consciousness  of 
the  audience  to  distract  attention. 

Creating  Atmosphere 

How  can  atmosphere  be  created?  By  em- 
phas’zing  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
scene,  by  paying  the  audience  the  compliment 
of  possessing  enough  imagination  to  fill  in  the 
minute  details  for  themselves.  People  possess 
far  more  imag'nation  than  is  ofted  credited  to 
them.  Take  for  instance  the  word 


Does  anyone  fail  to  see  the  word  ACTOR 
written  here?  One-lialf  of  the  lines  of  each 
letter  are  omitted.  The  imagination,  once 
started  along  the  right  track,  fills  them  in  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction.  The  same  principle 
can  be  applied  in  designing  stage  settings. 
The  name  for  it  is  SIMPLICITY.  Simplicity 
is  the  keynote,  the  “all-be”  and  the  “end-all” 
of  scenery  in  Little  Theater  productions. 

Theorizing  is  all  very  well,  but  what  is  the 
minimum  equipment  necessary  to  get  this  sim¬ 
plified  effect?  Any  Little  Theater  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  put  on  any  play  if  it  possessed  a  cy- 
clorama  extend'ng  around  the  stage,  allowing 
the  stage  its  maximum  dimensions,  a  set  of 
gray  curtains,  also  allowing  maximum  dimen¬ 
sions,  an  adequate  lighting  system  and  a  good 
stage  carpenter. 

Effective  Exteriors 

The  ideal  cyclorama  is  a  concrete  dome  like 


that  in  the  Provincetown  and  Triangle  thea¬ 
ters.  Its  erection  is  quite  expensive  and  it  is 
impractical  unless  the  stage  is  deep  enough 
for  the  overhead  curve  of  the  dome  to  begin 
behind  the  ordinary  depth  of  an  interior  set¬ 
ting.  For  an  ordinary  stage  a  canvas  cy¬ 
clorama  which  can  be  put  up  and  taken  down  is 
satisfactory.  For  an  average  size  stage  it  costs 
about  $125.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  best 
to  have  the  “eye”  in  three  pieces,  one  back, 
two  sides.  This  gives  two  extra  entrances  and 
makes  it  easier  to  handle.  The  side  peces 
are  attached  to  the  back  by  being  lashed  to  a 
curved  iron  pipe.  This  prevents  an  ugly  <5r 
conspicuous  angle  being  formed  at  the  joining. 
The  accompanying  ground  plan  illustrates  how 
this  works: 
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This  cyclorama,  with  the  aid  of  a  carpenter 
to  make  garden  walls,  thatched  roofs  and 
church  spires  out  of  profile  board,  will  take 
care  of  all  exteriors.  The  gray  of  the  can¬ 
vas  (this  color  can  be  added  at  the  time  the 
canvas  is  sized)  will  take  the  color  of  any 
lights  that  are  thrown  on  it.  This  makes  end¬ 
less  combinations  possible.  Nothing  should 
ever  be  painted  on  it.  What  used  to  be 
painted  on  the  back  drop  can  be  cut  out  of 
profile  board  and  set  up  before  the  cyclorama. 

Economical  Interiors 

The  gray  curtains  act  much  the  same  way 
for  interiors  as  does  the  “eye”  for  exteriors. 
These  curtains  are  made  of  flannel,  of  medium 
gray.  They  are  attached  to  battens  (sticks 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  three  inches 
wide  and  any  length)  in  pleats,  so  that  they 
hang  ordinarily  as  draperies.  They  form  an 
inconspicuous  background  against  which  any 
period  of  interior  decoration  can  be  used.  En¬ 
trances  can  be  made  anywhere  by  opening  a 
seam.  The  flannel  takes  any  light  thrown  on 
it,  tho  a  good  deal  of  its  brightness  and  in¬ 
tensity  is  absorbed. 

If  necessary,  door  frames  and  window  frames 
may  be  stood  against  the  curtains.  The  p’eats 
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can  be  attached  to  battens  at  the  'bottom  to 
give  a  solid  plain  effect  like  a  wall,  thus: 


■Scehe  -Snowing  Use  or  OwGiirmis 

Lighting  Effects 

"With  the  scenery  so  much  reduced  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  sets  becomes  very  important.  An 
elaborate  lighting  apparatus  is  not  needed. 
Nothing  but  small  (“baby”)  spotlights  need  be 
used  if  care  and  ingenuity  are  practiced.  In 
the  Provineetown  Theater  Mr.  Throckmorton 
lights  all  his  scenes  with  “spots”  alone.  Ev¬ 
eryone  knows  what  a  success  “The  Hairy 
Ape”,  “Crowns”  and  other  Throckmorton  pro¬ 
ductions  were  from  a  scenic  standpoint.  Foot¬ 
lights  have  been  succeeded  by  overhead  light¬ 
ing.  One  set  of  baby  spots  (about  seven  to 
ten  lights  for  an  average  stage)  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  theater.  Another  set 
is  placed  just  inside  the  proscenium  arch, 
while  others  are  put  wherever  necessary  to 
counteract  shadows.  A  general  plan  of  the  plac¬ 
ing  is  shown  in  the  diagram: 
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Dimmers  are  indispensable.  For  the  best  ef¬ 
fects  four  or  more  sets  are  needed.  Two  sets 
are  the  minimum.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  colors  of  the  lights  and  the  way  they  are 
combined.  Perfect  sunsets  and  quick  changes 
can  be  obtained  by  having  the  various  colors 
on  separate  dimmers.  A  very  useful  spotlight 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Pevear  of  Boston. 
This  combines  a  spotlight  and  a  dimmer.  By 
passing  a  piece  of  cardboard  before  the  lens 
the  light  is  dimmed  gradually  on  the  more 
lighted  area.  There  is  no  abrupt  shadow  as 
might  be  expected.  It  comes  in  two  sizes  and 
costs  about  seventy  or  ninety  dollars. 


Significant  Properties 

Properties  play  an  impotant  part  in  these 
simplified  settings.  Each  one  must  add  a 
definite  characteristic  touch  to  the  scene.  No 
scene  can  express  really  more  than  one  idea 
at  a  time,  a  sunny  morning,  a  squalid  hole,  a 
gloomy  interior.  Every  prop  should  add  to  the 
feeling,  so  that  the  whole  becomes  over¬ 
whelmingly  convincing.  It  is  a  good  role  to 
try  not  to  have  any  properties  on  the  stage 
that  are  not  actually  used  by  the  actors. 

iF/om  a  practical  standpoint,  simplicity  in 
scenery  has  much  to  commend  it  to  Little  Thea¬ 
ters.  It  means  less  expense,  more  room  on 
small  stages,  and  quick  and  easy  shifting  of 
scenery.  From  an  artistic  standpoint  it  has 
everything  in  its  favor.  Elaborate  scenery, 
especially  in  interiors,  savors  of  mid-Victorian- 
ism.  The  audience  either  has  to  ignore  it  to 
follow  the  play,  or  ignore  the  play  to  take  in 
the  scenery.  Simplicity  lends  an  air  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  conviction.  It  can  express  the  spirit 
of  the  play  as  clearly  as  the  actors.  In  the 
hands  of  an  amateur  or  inexperienced  artist  sim¬ 
plicity  allowTs  fewer  chances  for  mistakes.  In 
the  hands  of  an  expert  it  makes  masterpieces. 
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What  The  Billboard  Means 
to  Little  Theater  Groups 

The  Billboard  holds  much  of  interest  for  the  aspiring 
amateur  player,  costume  designer,  scenic  artist,  electrician 
or  ex-professional  who  has  become  a  Little  Theater  director. 

The  Billboard  puts  them  in  direct  touch  with  every 
branch  of  the  show  world.  Brings  each  week’s  news  of  the 
professional  theater  and  its  players,  with  occasional  articles 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  Little  Theater  production. 

The  Billboard  reports  the  activities  of  Little  Theaters  the 
world  over,  with  personal  items  regarding  their  players. 

The  Billboard  devotes  space  to  “The  Spoken  Word’’. 
This  department,  edited  by  Windsor  P.  Daggett,  an  authority 
on  speech,  is  accepted  as  a  guide  to  correct  pronunciation 
by  the  professional  player  and  the  drama  faculty  of  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  Billboard  not  only  gives  constructive  criticism  on 
current  plays,  but  describes  in  detail  their  plots — of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  the  Little  Theater  playwright. 

The  Billboard  conducts  a  Shopping'  Service  that  puts  you 
in  touch  with  the  costumer,  scenic  studio,  cosmetics,  lists  of 
'plays  and  keeps  you  informed  of  stage  fashions. 


All  very  good  reasons  why  you 
should  subscribe  individually  to  The 
Billboard.  A  subscription  blank  will 
be  found  in  the  back  of  this  book. 
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